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I. 
ON THE ESCHATOLOGY OF OUR SYMBOLS. 


NE cannot well appreciate at its full value the Eschatology 
of the Confession and Catechisms of Westminster, unless 
he is familiar in some degree with the teaching of the Protestant 
creeds in general, and also with the prevalent theology of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in this department. It is clear that 
the Westminster divines inherited a definite scheme of doctrine on 
the topics embraced in this department, to some extent from the 
Church antecedent to the Reformation, but still more decisively from 
the professed faith of the various Churches which bore the Protes- 
tant name. The Augsburg Confession, for example, teaches (Art. 
xvii) that in the consummation of the world (am jiingsten Tag) 
Christ shall appear to judge, and shall raise up all the dead, and 
shall give unto the godly and elect eternal life and everlasting 
joys; but ungodly men and the devils shall He condemn unto end- 
less torments (sine fine crucientur). It also enters a solemn protest 
against those who imagine that there shall be an end of such tor- 
ments, and formally condemns those who scatter abroad Jewish 
notions (Judaicas opiniones) to the effect that before the resurrection 
of the dead, the godly or the saints shall, for a time, occupy the 
kingdom of this world—shall set up and enjoy an earthly king- 
dom—the wicked being everywhere suppressed or exterminated (alle 
Gottlosen vertilgen werden). With these comprehensive declara- 
tions it may safely be said that all of the subsequent creeds of the 
sixteenth century, British as well as Continental, so far as they 
contained eschatological matter, were in substantial agreement. 
39 
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Following chronologically this prolonged series of creeds, yet still 
within the range of their immediate influence, the Westminster sym- 
bols incorporated afresh their almost unanimous teaching on these 
grave topics, but with a degree of distinctness and emphasis befvre 
unattained. They agree entirely with these preceding confessions, 
not only in rejecting the papal heresy of purgatory, with its natural 
corollaries in priestly intercession for the dead and in materialistic 
conceptions of the heavenly state, but also in condemning other 
false or imperfect views on specific points in eschatology which had 
found some degree of currency in Protestant circles. Their very 
form indicates not only the historic sources from which they 
sprang, but also the matured condition of the Protestant mind in 
Great Britain as well as on the Continent, with respect to the 
solemn topics presented. Simple and direct in diction, comprehen- 
sive and unequivocal in their statements, incorporating with happy 
skill the clearest utterances of the inspired Word, they may be 
said to present in one view the best thoughts of Protestantism on 
these topics from the time of Luther, Melancthon and Calvin, down 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. And is it not a 
remarkable testimony to the intellectual wisdom and spiritual 
insight of their framers, that these old symbols contain for the most 
part not only the best doctrine, but also the best antidote to heresy 
in this later age when unhistoric speculation is so rife and the 
minds of many are so much confused or misled as to the real truth 
of God? 

It is the purpose of the present paper to set forth in connected 
form and as succinctly as possible the. doctrine of these symbols in 
regard to the article of death viewed in its theological relations ; to 
the fact of immortality as a gift bestowed on all men; to the inter- 
mediate state in its nature and its experiences; to the problem of a 
particular judgment at death and of probation after death; to the 
resurrection of the dead, the final judgment, the rewards of the right- 
eous, the punishment of the wicked, and the ultimate consummation 
of the kingdom of God in the eternal state. Concerning the interest- 
ing questions respecting the future of humanity on earth, the final 
triumph of the gospel throughout the world, the ascendancy of the 
kingdom of Christ over the human race, and Hissecond coming as the 
Judge of all men, nothing can be said in the brief space here at com- 
mand. Itshould, however, be remarked in passing, that our symbols 
distinctly affirm, and in clear and strong language, what has already 
been mentioned as the doctrine of the Confession of Augsburg and 
of the Protestant creeds generally on these important topics. 
They contain no trace of sympathy with the materialistic notions 
which that primitive confession condemned in such vigorous terms 
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(Damnant et alios, qui nunc spargunt Judaicas opiniones) respecting 
a coming of Christ upon earth before the resurrection, and His resi- 
dence among men for a prolonged period, in order to establish a 
temporal kingdom marked by displays of imperial splendor and 
by supernatural exhibitions of energy, before which His enemies 
whom the gospel cannot reach, are to be prostrated and utterly 
overthrown. Of such a millennium as this—a millennium of 
power rather than of grace—we find hardly a hint. Nor do they 
ever suggest some prolonged era of judgment, or a special resurrec- 
tion of some specific portion of mankind, or any other of the 
illusive hypotheses now current in premillenarian circles. They 
affirm rather that the present kingdom of Christ among men, the 
kingdom of grace, is to be developed more and more until it shall 
become a spiritual millennium; and that the dominion of Christ 
over humanity is to be a growing dominion of truth and love and 
holiness in the souls of men and in the heart of human society, 
until at last the whole earth shall become submissive to His spirit- 
ual sway. They teach that the power of Satan over mankind, the 
domination of evil in organized and malevolent form in the world, 
is but temporary, and is in the coming ages to be overthrown in 
the only way possible—the implantation of Christianity and the 
cosmic development of the Christian Church, not merely in grace 
and experience, but also in influence and control. In a word, this 
doctrine throughout is that which we are taught in the Larger 
Catechism (191), in respect to the full meaning of the second peti- 
tion in the prayer which our Lord has taught us: 

“We pray that the kingdom of sin and Satan may be destroyed, 
the gospel propagated throughout the world, the Jews called, 
the fullness of the Gentiles brought in, the Church furnished with 
all gospel officers and ordinances, purged from corruption, counte- 
nanced and maintained by the civil magistrate: that the ordi- 
nances of Christ may be purely dispensed, and made effectual to the 
converting of those that are yet in their sins, and the confirming, 
comforting and building up of those that are already converted: 
that Christ would rule in our hearts here, and hasten the time of His 
second coming, and our reigning with Him forever: and that He 
would be pleased so to exercise the kingdom of His power in all 
the world as may best conduce to these ends.””* 

* Many other illustrations of their belief on these points might be gathered 
up from the Confession and the two Catechisms, and from the Directory for 
Worship (see Conf., chap. viii, passim ; L. C., 58-56, and Direct., chap. v, ‘‘Of 
Public Prayer’’). It is proper to mention also the two new chapters proposed 
for introduction into the Confession, each of which embodies the general doc- 


trine here stated as to the means by which the kingdom of Christ is to be 
established among men, and to the glorious result that must ultimately follow 
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I. Turning, however, from this interesting branch of eschatologi- 
cal doctrine to the main subject proposed, we may note, first, the 
teaching of the Westminster divines respecting the article of Death, 
viewed in its theological aspects and relations. The term, death, is 
often used in the symbols as in the Scriptures to describe deadness 
in sin, that corruption of the spiritual nature which is said to be con- 
veyed through Adam to all his posterity, and which has its coun- 
terpart in the intense phrase, “ defiled in all the faculties and parts 
of soul and body.” But we contemplate here only physical death, 
which is represented as coming into the world as a direct punitive 
result of human sin. Man is made subject to death in this physical 
sense (chap. vi. 6) in consequence, first, of this original sin, with 
its corruption of the moral nature, and then of that actual trans- 
gression which specially binds him over to the curse of the law 
and the wrath of God. Physical death is directly enumerated 
(L. C., 28, 84; S. C., 19) among the punishments of sin in this 
world, and as the appointed wages or outcome of personal trans- 
gression. The symbols make no reference to the fact that the vege- 
table and animal worlds, so far as they existed prior to the creation 
of man, were subject to a law of material decay analogous to physi- 
cal death in him. The more natural interpretation of their teach- 
ings is that man, had he remained sinless, would have been lifted 


above the range of this general law of decay, and so would have 


the labors of believers and of the Church (see chap. ix. 5 and chap. xi. 4). 
So far as the language of reports adopted by the General Assembly may be 
quoted as authoritative illustrations of the accredited faith of the living Church, 
the following quotation from the report of the Committee on Foreign Missions 
to the Assembly of 1878 (Minutes, p. 115) furnishes an interesting confirmation 
of the view here presented : 

“The Presbyterian Church in this country has planted itself from the begin- 
ning on the clear and broad doctrine of Scripture, that this world is yet to be 
converted to Christ, and that the forces already brought into requisition in the 
divine economy are all] that are needful to the securing of that grand result. 
The Presbyterian Church believes, that in His Written Word God has revealed 
all the truth that is essential to the enlightenment and salvation of our hu- 
manity. The Presbyterian Church believes that the Spirit of God is potent 
enough and gracious enough to justify the largest anticipations in respect to the 
regeneration of mankind. The Presbyterian Church believes that the living 
Church, as established by Christ, contains within itself, under the divine guid- 
ance and quickening, all the agencies and resources requisite to the evangeliza- 
tion of the whole earth. And on these cardinal verities of the Scripture the 
Presbyterian Church, discouraged by no outward obstacles, daunted by no 
burdens, now and always plants itself in this great missionary work ; by these 
it justifies the offering up of its means and the sacrifice of its beloved sons 
and daughters on this altar. In them it hopes and acts and prays, and in them 
it will ever hope and act and pray, for the coming of a kingdom that shall be 
righteousness and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost, and that shall increase and 
extend until it has filled the earth.’’ 
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existed on the earth from age to age without any wasting of his 
‘ native powers, and without the dark experience of death. Perhaps 
it is not inconsistent with their teaching to hold that, though death 
would have come in the course of time upon his bodily organism, 
as upon all other material organisms, such death would have been 
only a serene and happy translation, void of all painful elements, 
from these earthly to some celestial scenes. 

Certainly death as we now behold it, with all the elements and 
concomitants that make it so solemn and so dreadful an event, has 
been utilized by God as the sign and emblem of His feelings towards 
sin, and of His purpose to punish the sinner. As such it has come 
upon the entire race, and remains as an inexorable decree through 
all the generations. Even infants and imbecile persons who have 
never sinned personally are represented as amenable to this dread law, 
passing under the universal condemnation in consequence of their 
sharing in the Adamic taint, and therefore (chap. x. 3) capable 
of being saved through Christ only, and by the gracious ministra- 
tions of the Holy Spirit alone. Though the symbols say but little 
about the heathen world, yet their clear implication is that the 
heathen, old and young, die because they also are sinful in the sight 
of God, and are included by Him in His comprehensive judgment 
upon the race. So far as His solemn mandate as to death is con- 
cerned, no distinction is found to exist between Jew and gentile, 
between the Christian and the pagan. God does not save even the 
saint from the action of this universal law, or even from as severe 
and dreadful pangs in death as befail the greatest unbeliever. But 
we are taught that He does so far change the nature of death in the 
case of the righteous, that they are (L. C., 85) delivered from the 
sting and curse of it, and that, though they must die as men, the 
event has its source and explanation, not in the wrath of God, but 
in His love, to free them perfectly and forever from sin and misery, 
and to make them capable of further and better communion with 
Christ in glory. To the saint, therefore, the event becomes not a 
curse, but rather a precious, crowning benediction—a divine decree, 
having in it the twofold object just stated, and being therefore a 
final seal of the blessed covenant into which he has, through Christ, 
been permitted to enter with God. 

The doctrine of our Confession and Catechisms at this point is 
the universal doctrine of the Protestant creeds, and the universal 
belief of evangelical Protestantism in our time. We cannot rest in 
the rationalistic cOnception that physical death in man is nothing 
more or less than the application to him of a law which is stamped 
upon the system of nature everywhere, and from which it is, there- 
fore, as impossible for him to escape as it would be to raise himself 
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by mere volition, or by physical endeavor, above the atmosphere that 
surrounds the earth. Nor can we accept the cold dogma of specu- 
lative science, which excludes God and His will from this dark ex- 
perience of man, and refers the experience to the mere action of 
impersonal and inexorable forces. Neither can we shut out the 
doctrine of an individualizing or particularistic action of Providence 
in determining for every human being the time, the manner, the 
condition of his transition through this narrow gateway into the 
life beyond. Nor can we consent to dissociate death and sin, or to 
deny that the latter is, in some true and deep sense, the cause of the 
former: death having passed upon all men, as we are assured, for 
that all have sinned. Evangelical Protestants can hold no other 
belief than that, at least in its present painful form, death is the 
divinely ordained outgrowth of transgression—an outgrowth so 
broad and so effectual that not adult transgressors in Christian lands 
alone, but even the heathen in their low blindness and corruption can- 
not escape it; an outgrowth that reaches even infants, including nearly 
half of the human race in its wide sweep, and from which even the 
holiest disciple is not exempt, since he also is of mortal parentage, 
though for him the nature of death is graciously changed, and ‘its 
gateway becomes to him the wide door to a purity that is complete, 
and a blessedness that is everlasting. 

Il. Associated with this thoroughly Biblical view of death stands 
the confessional doctrine of Jmmortality as an original endowment 
of the soul in man. The gift of endless existence is clearly implied 
in the description (chap. iii. 2) of the nature of man at his creation, 
as a being made in the image of God. It is directly taught else- 
where, as in the phrase, having an immortal subsistence (chap. 
xxxii: 1), and in the associated declaration as to the resurrection 
of the body and its subsequent union with the soul forever. It is 
also taught in the statement (chap. xxxiii. 2) concerning the issues 
of the final judgment: the righteous, it is said, going into an ever- 
lasting life, and there receiving the fullness of joy and refreshing 
that shall come from the presence of the Lord for evermore; while 
the wicked who know not God, and obey not the gospel, are said to 
be cast into eternal torments, and to be punished with an everlast- 
ing destruction (see L. C., 89,90; S.C., 19). Such passages show 
beyond question that the writers of the symbols regarded man as 
having an immortal subsistence, not as a gift of grace, but as a con- 
stitutional endowment distinguishing him from all other earthly 
creatures, and allying him in nature and essence with God forever. 
They do not, indeed, suggest any of those interesting considerations 
(such as the uncompounded essence of the soul, the law or principle 
of continuity enstamped upon it, the survival of its mental and 
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moral powers in death, its instinctive yearnings and anticipations) 
by which men have endeavored to prove the fact of human immor- 
tality from the light and teachings of nature. But their appeal to 
the Word of God is very distinct and conclusive, and the fact that 
they rather assume the doctrine than undertake to set it forth in 
logical form, is itself a strong evidence as to their belief. 

This doctrine of immortality as an original endowment of the 
soul is indeed one of the fundamental elements of Christianity. It 
is based immediately on the teachings of Scripture and especially 
of the New Testament, and centrally on the words of Him whose 
mission it was to bring life and immortality to light. Whatever 
may be said respecting the inevitable incompleteness of the great 
argument from nature, there can be no question concerning the 
truth in the minds of any who have once recognized and received 
Jesus Christ as their Teacher concerning eternal things. On these 
Biblical grounds, the doctrine was incorporated in the first of the 
Christian creeds in the concluding phrase, the Life Everlasting. 
We see it also in the vitam venturi seculi of the Nicene, and the 
vitam wxternam and ignem externum of the Athanasian symbol. 
‘The confessions of: the Reformation may be said universally to set 
it forth, though for the most part in the form of general allusion 
rather than direct statement (see the Augsburg Conf., Art xvii; 
First Helvetic, vii; Belgic, xxxvii, and others).* Even the Latin or 
Roman and the Greek creeds also teach the doctrine, at least by 
implication, as in their injunctions respecting the offering of prayers 
and the giving of alms for the benefit of the dead. 

It will be obvious at a glance that the heresy of annthilationism 
in whatever form is positively excluded by the Westminster sym- 
bols. This heresy affirms in general that immortality, or endless- 
ness of existence, is the peculiar heritage of the righteous, communi- 
cated by the Holy Spirit through grace, as the final reward of their 
faith and obedience, and that the souls of the unholy perish as their 
bodies perish, either at death, or after some assigned period of 
peualty, or at the last judgment. The doctrine that endless exist- 
ence is an original endowment of the soul is thus set aside, and 


* The terse and strong answers of the Heidelberg Catechism may be quoted 
here asillustrative of the universal Protestant belief: 

“*§. God created man good, and after his own image—that is, in righteousness 
and true holiness: that he might rightly know God his Creator, heartily love 
him, and live with him in eternal blessedness—in ewiger Seligkeit—to praise and 
glorify him.” 

‘11, God is indeed merciful, but he is likewise just : wherefore his justice re- 
quires that sin, which is committed against the most high majesty of God, be 
also punished with extreme, that is, with everlasting punishment—der ewigen 
Strafe—both of body and soul.”’ 
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immortality is made a conditional and also a gracious experience. 
The arguments urged in favor of this belief are derived from 
various sources, natural and Biblical. It is claimed in general that 
the strong language of the Bible respecting the destruction of the 
wicked, their being swept away before the whirlwind of divine 
vengeance, their being cast off into outer darkness and there lost 
forever, justifies this conclusion. And further, that on many 
grounds it is more in consonance with what we know of the char- 
acter of God and of His administration over men, and with the 
essential equities of the case, to believe that He will finally annihi- 
late the wicked rather than preserve them in an unending estate of 
misery. 

That our symbols, following the general trend of the Protestant 
Confessions, exclude this error in whatever form, cannot be doubted, 
though the exclusion be implied rather than formal. Their Bibli- 
cal references are decisive on this point. The assertion that 
azoddvpé and other kindred terms in the New Testament always 
imply extinction of being, is one which cannot be sustained on 
either Biblical or confessional grounds. These terms are often used 
in Scripture to describe varieties of loss, failure, destruction, both 
temporal and spiritual, which are not in their nature irremediable, 
and which fall in many instances very far short of utter annihila- 
tion. The term death, as applied in the Bible to the present con- 
dition of the sinful soul, by no means implies that the soul has 
perished or is to perish and be blotted out eternally, even though 
that condition should become characteristic of it forever. And the 
manner in which the Westminster divines employ such terms, 
shows beyond question that this mischievous theory had no place 
whatever in their convictions; shows rather that they regarded 
all men as alike inherently immortal, and believed in an eternity of 
being for the sinful, as truly as for those who have received salva- 
tion through Christ. The fact that they sometimes used the term 
immortality, as the Bible itself does (Rom. ii. 7), in a special 
sense to describe not merely endlessness of being, but also an end- 
less and ineffable felicity of being in the immediate presence of God, 
does not in any way affect their general doctrine. 

. III. The third topic to be considered in this cursory survey is the 
nature and general characteristics of the Intermediate State. The 
question here is whether the soul during the period of its separation 
from the body onward to the resurrection remains in a state of 
quiescence or torpor, or is conscious and active, having true and 
proper exercise of its rational and spiritual powers. The symbolssay 
nothing that would favor the notion of quiescence or slumber during 
this long interval. They directly declare (xxxii. 1) that the souls of 
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all men neither die nor sleep after death, but do immediately return as 
in true consciousness to Him who gave them. They also describe 
in explicit terms the two estates into which these souls pass at 
death, and their description invariably implies a conscious and 
active existence, whether it be one of felicity in the immediate 
presence of God, or of absence from Him and of retributive tor- 
ment. The righteous soul is said (L. C., 86) to be received at once 
into the highest heavens, there to behold the face of God in light 
and glory, and there to wait for the redemption of its body, and 
for the wonderful union that shall follow. Like affirmations, 
though less full, are made respecting the soul that has passed under 
the experience of death while in a state of wickedness and unbelief. 
And it is added, that besides these two places or conditions, both of 
which are seen to involve consciousness and activity, the Scripture 
acknowledgeth none. 

These declarations are better understood, if we call to mind the 
antecedent symbolism at this point. It is well known that the 
dogma that the soul sleeps in entire unconsciousness during the 
period intermediate between death and the resurrection, found 
some degree of currency in Protestant circles, especially among the 
Anabaptists, at the very outset of the Reformation. There are 
expressions in the writings of Luther which would seem to imply 
that he at one time favored it. The first theological treatise of 
Calvin, De Psychopannychia, was written to confute it. The 
Reformation creeds, without exception, imply the contrary, though 
the dogma is not formally stigmatized in them as heretical. The 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Irish Articles are more explicit, oppo- 
sition to the heresy evidently having grown, especially in Great 
Britain, during the period immediately following the Reformation. 
The most distinct and positive declaration is that of the First Scotch 
Confession (Art. xvii), which doubtless furnishes the key to the inter- 
pretation of the language of Westminster.* As a whole, Protes- 
tant symbolism may be said to condemn Psychopannychism as dis- 
tinctly, though not quite so formally, as the kindred dogma of 


* The language of the Scotch Confession is so strong and so quaint that it 
deserves quotation here: 
««The Elect departed are in peace, and rest fra their labours: Not that they 
sleep, and come to a certaine oblivion, as some Phantastickes do affirm: bot that 
they are delivered fra all feare and torment, and all temptatioun, to quhilk we 
and all Goddis Elect are subject in this life As contrariwise, the repro- 
bate and unfaithfull departed haue anguish, torment and paine, that cannot be 
expressed. So that nouther are the ane nor the uther in sik sleep that they feel 
not joy or torment, as the Parable of Christ Jesus in the 16th of Luke. his 
words to the thiefe, and thir wordes of the soules crying under the Altar, 0 
Lord, thou that art righteous and just, How long sall thou not revenge our blude 

upon thir that dwellis in the Hird? dois testifie.”’ 
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purgatory with its un-Scriptural concomitants, as affirmed by the 
Church of Rome. 

In view of certain tendencies of our time, chiefly European, it is 
important to emphasize this doctrine of our symbols. The ingeni- 
ous argument of Whateley, from passages which speak of death 
as a sleep, and of the resurrection as an awakening from sleep, and 
also from his conception of the final judgment as being the first 
divine adjudication upon the character and deserts of the soul, does 
not satisfy his own mind, and is practically set aside in the very 
volume that presents it. Isaac Taylor, in his Physical Theory of 
the Future Life, urges a similar argument, wholly speculative, based 
on the notion that corporeity and locality are essential to conscious 
activity on the part of the human soul. But the fact that God 
exists above locality and corporeity, and that angels, so far as we 
know, are as conscious and active, though disembodied, as we are 
in the present life, seems a sufficient answer to this argument. It 
is well to note just here that neither Whateley nor Taylor 
urged these views in the interest of that warfare against the doc- 
trine of future punishment which in one form and another so 
many Continental theologians are so zealously waging in our time. 
The still life, of Dorner; the calm thought, of Martensen; the rela- 
tive annihilation, of Nitszch; are illustrations of this dangerous 
tendency. Evidences are not lacking in other quarters to show 
that the theory of unconsciousness after death may yet be brought 
in as an antithesis to the Scriptural doctrine of a judgment 
occurring to each soul at its departure from time to eternity. 
Hence the importance of insisting tenaciously upon the Westmin- 
ster teaching at this point, whatever the Phantastickes (as the 
old Scotch Confession calls them) may desire to substitute for it. 
If the Biblical doctrine of a real and positive consciousness at death 
be granted, we are brought at once to the direct alternative of a 
final settlement of the moral condition and deserts of the soul when 
death occurs, or of another period of probationary experience not 
unlike that of the present life, with the implied possibility of a 
changed condition and of changed deserts somewhere in eternity. 
And to that alternative there can be but one Scriptural answer— 
the answer given so distinctly in our symbols. 

IV. Our study thus brings us immediately at this point to the cur- 
rent question respecting a Probation or a Salvation after Death. We 
are becoming familiar with this question in a wide variety of 
forms. What has already been said justifies the statement that the 
Westminster divines knew nothing of a restoration of the soul to 
holiness after the present life, through any inmate experiences or 
powers—a restoration whereby the sinner not only remembers and 
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confesses his sins to himself, but by an interior energy still resident 
within him, and under the new conditions entered upon in the 
future life, comes back, as of himself, to duty and toGod. Their 
strong doctrine (chap. ix. 8) respecting the depravity and helpless- 
ness of the sinner in this life, his loss of all ability of will towards 
spiritual good, and his entire dependence on divine grace for re- 
covery from this condition, is utterly inconsistent with the theory 
that at some time hereafter he will of himself, and without any 
gracious aid, rectify his corrupted moral nature and become a fit com- 
panion for saints and angels before the throne of God. But will such 
grace be extended to sinners after death, and will all the remedial 
agencies incorporated in the gospel be utilized to induce conversion, 
restoration and ultimate salvation in the world to come? Will 
any who have passed into that world without being saved through 
Christ, be saved through Him there? 

This is alleged in various ways; sometimes as possible and some- 
times as actual; sometimes as actual in some individuals or some 
classes, such as infants or the heathen, or the unevangelized masses 
in Christian lands; and sometimes as eventuating ultimately in the re- 
demption of every sinner, and the blotting out of sin and its conse- 
quences from the entire moral universe. We are familiar with the 
speculative considerations by which such opinions are supported. 
They need no special notice in this connection. We are familiar, 
also, with the particular passages of Scripture which are quoted in 
support of these positions and with the general arguments from the 
character of God, from the redemptive energy of Christ, from the 
large capabilities of the gospel, and the like, which are adduced for 
the same purpose. It is needless to enter upon an examination 
of these considerations in detail, or to discuss here the question 
whether there is any adequate Biblical warrant for thisdogma. The 
palpable fact is, that after the most ingenious effort by German 
scholars like Dorner, by English scholars like Farrar, and by their 
disciples of various classes in America, the Scriptural evidence in 
the case is found to be wholly inconclusive, the Bible resolutely re- 
fusing to endorse the theory in whatever form presented. For the 
present we are concerned only with the inquiry whether there is 
any such warrant in those symbols to which we, as Presbyterians, 
have given our voluntary allegiance, and by which as Presbyterians 
we are justly bound. 

The general answer to this inquiry may readily be given: These 
symbols are as silent as the Bible itself respecting any transplanta- 
tion of the gospel with its peculiar agencies and instrumentalities ; 
any ministrations of the Spirit; any gracious work or kingdom of 
Christ, in the intermediate state. There is not a single sentence or 
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phrase or casual word or hint in Confession or Catechisms on 
which such a claim could by any ingenuity of reasoning be based. 
Their invariable teaching is that death terminates the present estate 
of probation, and brings in the consequent estate of reward and retri- 
bution. They invariably represent the gospel with its various ele- 
ments and factors asa matter of earth and time. Their account of 
the operations of the Holy Spirit (chap. x) limits these operations 
entirely to this world. Their doctrine of the Covenants (chap. vii) 
suggests no other fellowship with God than that into which the 
sinner may through grace enter while his earthly day of opportunity 
is passing. Their vivid descriptions (chaps. ix—xviii) of the free will 
in man, and of his effectual calling through grace, of justification and 
adoption and sanctification, of saving faith and repentance and good 
works, and of the perseverance of saints and their assurance of sal- 
vation, are based entirely on the assumption that this life is the period 
in which such experiences are to be realized. What they affirm on 
all these points is absolutely exclusive of any other view than that 
salvation through Christ is a consummation to be attained or lost 
before death. 

It is especially to be noticed that the symbols allow no distinction 
to be made at this point in favor of infants or imbecile persons, or 
even the pagan world, so far as that world came within their range 
of vision. Elect infants and, according to current belief, all infants, 
being thus elect, are redeemed by Christ, not hereafter, but in this 
world, and are regenerated and saved through the operations of the 
Holy Spirit, not in the future state, but before or at their death. 
The declaration that the Spirit (chap. x. 3) worketh when and 
where and how He pleaseth, was never intended to include His 
gracious working in some coming life, but only within the range of 
earth and time. Imbecile persons who are unable to heed the out- 
ward calls of grace, are said in like manner to be graciously cared 
for, not after death but before death. In the condemnation which 
is pronounced upon the heathen world, not for the rejection of a 
gospel which that world has never heard, but for its neglect of the 
law of God written on the heart, for its refusal to follow the reveal- 
ing and guiding light of nature (L. C., 60), nothing is said about 
any solution of the great problem of character after this life is over. 
It isthe sin of the pagan races that they are now rejecting the 
tender call of God to repentance and submission to Him, now fol- 
lowing rather the devices of their own heart, without regard to 
what God commands: and it is this sin which, under the divine 
government, constitutes the ground of their condemnation as they 
pass from this world into another. The solemn chapter on the law 
of God (xix) must make it abundantly clear to every candid reader 
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that the symbols are consistent with themselves and are unequivocal 
in their teachings here, and that whatever pious hope may be in- 
dulged by any at this point must find its support and justification 
elsewhere.* 

V. This will be the more apparent if we consider the associated 
doctrine of the Westminster divines as to the Particular Judgment 
occurring at death. Their generic proposition is that man, hav- 
ing sinned and come short of the glory of God, is (chap. iii. 7) in a 
state of condemnation judicially even in this life; that there is no 
sin of man so small (chap. xv. 4) but it deserves such condemna- 
tion; that there is no way of escape from this condemnation except 
(chap. x. 4) through coming unto Christ under an existing covenant 
of grace; and that for those who refuse the offer of salvation as pre- 
sented in this life, there remaineth (chap. vii. 3) no more sacrifice 
for sin, but only retributive judgment as the proper outcome of their 
earthly unbelief. Both Catechisms, and especially the Larger, con- 
firm this teaching in the strong declaration (L. C., 25-27) that men 
by nature are the children of wrath, slaves to Satan, under the 
divine displeasure, and justly liable to divine punishment. They 
also teach that redemption from this condition occurs in time (L. C., 
59, 60), and that those who do not receive that redemption in time 
cannot be saved, but are under the wrath of God forever. It is on 
this ground that we are forbidden (L. C., 183) to pray for the dead, 
their term of probation having ended and an eternity of either 
reward or retribution having begun. 

From all this it is a natural and necessary consequence that a 
separation of souls into two great classes, on the basis of character, 
must occur, not at some remote period in the future life, but at the 
time of death. Such a separation is, in the nature of things, inevi- 
table: it is the only possible outcome of the present state and 
experience of probation. It is desirable also, at least on the part of 


*The notion of a probation after death, whether for infants or imbecile 
adults, for certain classes in gospel lands, or for the heathen world, is one which 
finds no support in Protestant symbolism. One searches in vain for it in the 
confessional books of Lutheranism, or in the creeds of the Reformed Churches 
on the Continent, or in those of the British Isles. One searches for it in vain in 
the doctrinal declarations of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, or in the 
professed faith of any evangelical body of our own time. The omission of 
Art. xlii in the reconstruction of the Thirty-nine Articles under Elizabeth has 
sometimes been referred to as justifying Universalism in the Established Church 
of England, but that omission is easily explained on better grounds. Certainly 
it affords no countenance to the recent Restorationism of Stanley and Farrar 
and other leaders in the Broad-Church party. One is justified in view of such 
facts, in applying to this opinion the vivid declaration of the same venerable sym- 
bol (Art. xxii) respecting the Roman Catholic dogma of Purgatory : 

‘*A fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, 
but rather repugnant to the Word of God.”’ 
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the righteous: a continuous commingling of the holy and the 
wicked, substantially such as occurs in this life, and that for an 
indefinite period, and possibly even till the final judgment at the 
end of the world, would be an experience to be dreaded rather 
than desired. And such a separation can be grounded on nothing 
but some essential difference in character; it must be based in the 
last resort on the final relation of the soul to an accepted or re- 
jected Christ. And this final relation, with all its solemn outcome, 
must be fixed at the hour of death: it cannot be postponed to some 
remote era in the eternal state. Such is the clear witness of Scrip- 
ture. The promise of our Lord to the dying thief (Luke xxiii. 43) ; 
the vision of the expiring Stephen (Acts vii. 55-60); the ecstatic 
declarations of Paul (2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 22,23; 2 Tim. iv. 6-8) ; 
the triumphal song of Peter in his first epistle (i. 3-6), and other 
Biblical illustrations, show abundantly that death for the righteous is 
the gateway, not to such a mixed condition as the present life pre- 
sents, but to a condition separate, special, everlasting, such as holy 
character alone can determine (see also Rom. ii. 5-10; Gal. vi. 
7,8; Eph. v. 5,6; 2 Peterii. 4-9; 2Tim.iv.18; Rev. xxi. 24-27). 

It is on the basis of such inspired teaching that the Westminster 
symbols justify their strong declarations in favor of the doctrine of 
a particular judgment at death. They affirm (L. C., 85) that the 
righteous even in death are delivered from all remaining sting and 
curse of sin, and that they enter at once upon the blessed estate of 
communion with Christ, for which they have been preparing in the 
present life. They assure us that this communion is enjoyed imme- 
diately after death, on the ground that the righteous are then at 
once perfected in holiness, and so made meet for such celestial 
fellowship. As to the wicked, they in like manner assure us (L. C., 
86) that death judicially determines their eternal condition, and their 
description of the punishments of sin in the world to come (L. C., 29) 
leaves upon the mind no other impression than that such punish- 
ment begins at once when the present probationary experience is 
ended. The impressive declaration of the Confession already 
quoted (chap. xxxii. 1) that the souls of men at death immediately 
return toGod who gave them, and are at once separated by Him 
into two great classes on the basis of character as determined during 
this life, seems to put the question entirely at rest for all who 
acknowledge its authority. Nothing can be more emphatic than 
the decisive statement at the close of this section: Between these 
two places for souls separated from their bodies, the Scripture 
acknowledgeth none. 

That this separation is judicial becomes apparent ata glance. It 
is not merely the result of certain natural laws or tendencies 
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whereby men of themselves seek their own companionship, 
whether it be good or evil. Nor is it an historic process, simply 
carried on through ages, and finally reaching its culmination in 
hell or heaven. It occurs in the immediate presence of Christ as 
Judge; it involves a conviction of sin and guilt in view of the 
law and the gospel of God ; it necessitates a decision on His part at the 
very threshold of eternity. There is, indeed, a sense in which the 
wicked are condemned already, even before that solemn hour of 
adjudication dawns upon them, but all antecedent condemnation 
must become secondary in the presence of such an hour and such a 
judgment. The supposition that Christ begins to exercise His 
judicial functions only at the end of the world, is obviously at 
variance with many declarations of Scripture, especially John v. 22- 
27, viii. 16; 2 Cor.v.10; Acts x. 42; Rom. xiv. 10; Heb. ix. 27. 
To question whether the estate of the righteous is judicially 
settled at their death is impossible, in the presence of such declara- 
tions as Heb. xii. 22-24; Rev. xiv. 1-4; the vision of Stephen 
(Acts vii) ; the parable of Lazarus (Luke xvi); and the affirmation of 
our Lord respecting the gathering of the saints (Matt. viii. 11). Cor- 
responding declarations respecting the wicked as now undergoing 
judicial punishment (1 Peter iii. 19; 2 Peter ii. 9), in prison and in 
torment (Luke xvi. 23 ; Matt. vii. 26, 27 and a multitude of others), 
are equally decisive. 

The importance as well as Scripturalness of this doctrine is mani- 
fest, especially just at this juncture when the entire teaching of the 
inspired Word concerning the intermediate state seems to be so 
often challenged. Such importance was apparent to the men who 
framed the creeds of Protestantism from the beginning. It is true 
that the general judgment at the end of the world was more con- 
spicuous in their thought, as appears in the Book of Concord, the 
Heidelberg Catechism and elsewhere. Yet their invariable doc- 
trine is that death terminates the stage of probation, settles the 
question of character, and determines the eternal destiny by a 
judicial process. Thus the Irish Articles (1615) declare in explicit 
terms, that after this life is ended the souls of God’s children shall be 
presently received into heaven, there to enjoy unspeakable com- 
forts, and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, there to endure 
endless torments; and such a separation must, from the nature of 
the case, assume the character of a judgment pronounced by Christ 
presently, or as soon as the soul shall have closed its earthly exist- 
ence. How it is possible for any one, in view of such teaching, 
both Biblical and Confessional, to affirm that the conception of such 
a judgment has no proper place in the Christian scheme, but is 
merely a crude importation from ethnic sources, without any right 
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to claim our acceptance, it is difficult to explain. It would be as 
easy to claim that the idea of God, or of the incarnation, or the 
conception of a supernatural revelation, or the belief in a personal 
immortality, had flowed from such foreign sources into Christianity, 
because traces of these fundamental truths are found in crude 
forms in certain natural religions, or in the speculations of certain 
heathen sages.* 

VI. The Westminster descriptions of the Permanent Estate into 
which the righteous and the wicked are thus respectively assigned by 
Christ as their Judge, are both positive and impressive in the high- 
est degree. Appropriating the awful language of the Bible itself, 
they affirm (chap. xxxii. 1) that the souls of the wicked are cast into 
hell, where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great day. This fate is declared (chap. vi. 6) 
to be an inevitable consequence of sin, whereby the sinner is bound 
over to the wrath of God, and made subject not only to death, but 
to unspeakable miseries, spiritual, temporal and eternal. The same 
solemn truth is emphasized in the chapter (xix) on the law of God 
as a rule of life. In the Larger Catechism, it is said (Ans. 29, 86) 
that sin is punished in the world to come by everlasting separation 
from the comfortable presence of God, and by the judicial imposi- 
tion of grievous torments in soul and body, and that without inter- 
mission. Terrible as such language seems, the symbols simply 
repeat here the utterances of Scripture, and especially of the Saviour 
Himself, from whose faithful lips these declarations have fallen as a 
solemn warning against all sin. And when they add that such 
punishment is without end, and so pronounce the estate of the 
wicked a fixed and changeless estate, they are only repeating again 
the teaching of Him who said: Their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched. 

Concerning the righteous the symbols in graphic and glowing 
language declare that the condition into which they are judicially 
introduced at death, is one of corresponding felicity, instant, com- 
plete, eternal. They tell us (L.C., 86) in words already quoted, that 
this condition is one of communion with Christ in glory; that the 
righteous enter on the enjoyment of such communion immediately 


*For a fuller statement of the doctrine of a particular judgment at death, see 
SHeEpp, Theol., ii, 660, 694: ‘‘The private judgment at death and the public 
judgment at the last day coincide, because in the intermediate state there is no 
alteration of moral character, and consequently no alteration of the sentence 
passed at death.’’ Smitu, H. B., System of Christ. Theol., p. 613: ‘‘ This judg- 
ment (the last) is not the first passing of judgment, but the final manifestation 
of it. The position that at the judgment the first passing of judgment will 
occur, uproots the Scriptural doctrine of sin, and of the penalty of death which 
- has already begun to be inflicted upon men.”’ 
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after death; that their souls are at once made perfect in holiness, 
and are received into the highest heavens, and that they are per- 
mitted there to behold the face of God in light and glory, while 
they wait for the full redemption of their bodies at the resurrec- 
tion. The same terms are employed in the Confession (chap. xxxii. 1) 
with an additional emphasis upon the immediateness of this won- 
derful transition. While it is intimated (chap. xxxiii. 2) that after 
the resurrection and the final judgment there will come to the 
righteous a certain fullness of joy and refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord, not before attainable even in heaven, it is declared that 
true perfection in holiness is attained when death relieves the soul 
from the last taint and trace of evil. In this life the will even of 
the saint is said (chap. ix. 4, 5) to act but imperfectly, but in that 
estate of glory that will is said to be made at once perfectly and 
immutably free to good—as immutably and perfectly free as it can 
be after the resurrection and the final judgment. 

In what sense is it possible to affirm progress in those who have 
been ushered at death into such a blessed condition? Certainly not 
in the sense that they carry with them into that condition any 
remaining elements of sinfulness or any tendencies towards sin which 
are to be eliminated there. In other words, they are not to be 
developed into holiness through prolonged periods of spiritual ex- 
perience or spiritual cultivation, analogous to that progress or 
growth in sanctification which (chap. xiii. 3) they have experienced 
in the present life. They are indeed to grow in knowledge, in 
capacity for service, in such spiritual attainments as the school of 
heaven may provide ; and such growth is even to be conceived of as 
contiauous—as unending. But so far as their sanctification, their 
true and complete holiness is concerned, the saints are as perfect at 
death as they ever will be. There will be no form or taint of evil 
which death will not remove entirely and altogether ; there will be 
nothing lacking in quality, though there may be in volume, to 
their intrinsic holiness and perfection. Such at least is the teaching 
of our symbols, and no less obviously the teaching of Protestant 
symbolism generally. Neither Luther nor Calvin nor any other lead- 
ing Reformer taught anything of a progressive sanctification in the 
intermediate state, in any intelligible sense of such a phrase. Nor 
is there a single sentence in any evangelical creed, earlier or later, 
which contravenes the doctrine of Westminster on this point.* 


* DorNER, who is recognized as one of the leading advocates of the notion of 
progressive sanctification after death, practically admits this fact : “The assump- 
tion that the termination of the earthly life is, in every case, the termination of 
the Day of Grace, has been pretty generally given up’’—in Germany, of course— 
‘fon account of non-Christians who, never having heard of the gospel, cannot 
be os ad judgment. This has been a step towards naturalizing an alteration in 
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VII. The remaining topics in Christian Eschatology may be con- 
sidered somewhat more briefly. What has been said already re- 
specting a premillennial coming of Christ at a period far anterior to 
the resurrection and final judgment renders any further reference 
needless—except, perhaps, in the way of caution as to the interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon the closing sentence of the Confession. That 
sentence was designed simply to confirm our faith in the certainty 
of a day of judgment, and to urge us to thoughtfulness and fidelity in 
view of the fact that to any one of us judgment may come at any 
hour. It is by no means to be regarded as teaching dogmatically 
that the final coming of Christ to be the Judge of mankind is immi- 
nent, and is therefore to be constantly watched and waited for. It 
is rather a personal exhortation furnishing a fitting close to the 
entire creed, than a doctrinal affirmation framed to sustain some 
type of millenarian belief. This is abundantly evidenced by the 
fact that in both the Confession and the Catechisms the final 
coming of our Lord is invariably associated with the general resur- 
rection, the final judgment and the end of the world. 

Respecting the Resurrection, the language of the symbols is ex- 
plicit.. Following the three ancient creeds, and many preceding 
confessions of Protestantism (Augsburg Conf., xvii; Second Helvetic, 
xxvi; Heidelberg Cat., 45; Belgic Conf., xxxvii; Scotch Conf., 
x, xvii; Thirty-nine Articles, iv), they affirm one general and final 
anastasis preparatory to the closing consummation. They certainly 
give no countenance to the theory of two resurrections, separated 
by a long interval of time and having widely different designs. 
The texts on which this theory is chiefly based (Rev. xx. 6; Luke 
xiv. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 16) are not quoted among the proofs of the 
doctrine as here set forth. The time of this general resurrection 
is specified (chap. xxxii.2; L. C., 87) as the last day; and then not 
any special class but all the dead, it is said, shall be raised up 
together. This time is further fixed by the declaration (L. C., 88) 
that immediately after the resurrection shall follow the general and 
final judgment of angels and men. 

The full identity or oneness of the resurrection body with the 
present body is strongly affirmed, though no explanation of the 
nature of that oneness is attempted; they are to be the self-same 
body and none other. It is beautifully said that the earthly bodies 
of the saints are even in death somehow united to Christ, and that 





the Reformation doctrine concerning the intermediate state—an alteration which 
teaches that even in the other world a spiritual development, nay, probably a 
process of conversion, ts conceivable’? (Hist. of Prot. Theol., ii, 462). The same 
suggestion in more distinct and positive form appears in his Syst. of Christ. 
Doct., iii, 71; iv, 167, 404, and elsewhere. 
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they rest in their graves as in their beds (L. C., 86) till at the last- 
day they shall be raised up again and united to their souls by His 
mighty power and by virtue of His resurrection as their Head. It 
is also said, with an impressive antithesis, that the bodies of the 
wicked are kept in their graves as in their prisons until the resur- 
rection and judgment of the last great day. In the same connec- 
tion it is intimated that the bodies of the just (L. C., 87), being raised 
by the Spirit of Christ, shall be endued with new qualities, raised 
in power and beauty and made spiritual and incorruptible like the 
glorious body of the Saviour Himself, while those of the wicked 
are raised up in dishonor, as by the authority ofan offended judge 
who summons them into his presence for final condemnation. For 
the just that will be a day of welcome deliverance, and of consum- 
mated glory; to the wicked it must be a day of wrath and of un- 
speakable torment. 

As has already appeared, the doctrine of a General Judgment is 
explicitly taught in the symbols, in conjunction with the revealed 
fact of a universal resurrection. The notion of two judgments 
separated by the millennium, and the kindred notion of a pro- 
longed judgment beginning with the millennial period and running 
on through it, are directly excluded by their formal statements 
respecting the nature and purpose of this general judgment. The 
incidents of that solemn event are (chap. xxxiii) vividly depicted. 
Christ is there to appear in the full and final exercise of His dele- 
gated authority as Judge. Apostate angels are then tobe judged. All 
persons that have ever lived on the earth are to present themselves 
before the great tribunal. All are to give account before the 
Judge of their thoughts, deeds and words. ll are to hear the 
final decision, and to receive according to what they have done in the 
body, whether good orevil: the earthly life—not any experience in the 
intermediate state—determining their character and their destiny. 
The righteous are said (L. C., 90) to be caught up to Christ in the 
clouds; to be set on His right hand; to be openly acknowledged and 
acquitted ; and finally to be joined with Him in the judgment of 
reprobate men and angels. On the other hand, the wicked 
(L. C., 89) are said upon clear evidence, and with full conviction of 
their own consciences, to be justly convicted and sentenced, and 
cast out forever from the favorable presence of God and the glori- 
ous fellowship of Christ and His saints. And the end of this 
solemn procedure is said to be the full manifestation of the glory 
_ of the divine mercy in the salvation of the righteous, and the anti- 
thetic manifestation of the divine justice in the condemnation of 
them that obey not God. 

The descriptions of Hell and Heaven in the symbols are remarka- 
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ble on one side for their strict Scripturalness in form, and on the 
other for their earnest emphasizing of unholiness and of holiness as 
constituting the basis of all the misery and all the felicity of the 
lost and the saved respectively. While the strong physical or 
material imagery of the Bible is retained in both directions, the 
element of character as evil or good, undeserving or worthy, is 
made the central element in their vivid delineations. The ground 
of all that is affirmed respecting the awful estate of the wicked is 
said to lie in the fact that they know not God, that they obey not 
the gospel, that they are reprobate towards both love and grace; 
their sin, in a word, is their ruin, not only during the intermediate 
state, but in the final judgment and forever. So the felicity of the 
righteous is said to lie not merely in their being received into the 
highest heavens, but in their completed sanctification and perfec- 
tion, and in their being permitted like the angels that have never 
sinned to behold the face of God in light and glory. The language 
is transcendently beautiful. The redeemed are (L. C., 90) fully and 
forever freed from all sin and misery; they are filled with incon- 
ceivable joys; they are made perfectly holy and happy both in soul 
and body, in the company of innumerable saints and angels, but 
especially in the immediate vision and fruition of God the Father, 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, to all eternity. 
The conception of character runs through the entire representation. 
The saints in glory are happy in this ineffable degree because they 
are holy. Character rather than condition is primal, and their con- 
dition is what it is because they are what they are. This fact is 
worthy of just recognition, especially by those who incline to 
criticise the awful severities of speech sometimes manifest in the 
symbols, when they describe the torments of the lost. Like Christ 
Himself, these symbols rest every affirmation on the basis of char- 
acter as tested at the tribunal of the judgment. 

It remains only to note in a word their unequivocal declaration 
that the condition into which the wicked and the righteous are 
respectively brought at the last judgment is endless. The symbols 
of Westminster know nothing of the fancy that such words as 
eternal and everlasting are words of condition rather than of time, or 
that they signify sonic periods that may come to an end somewhere 
in the boundless eternity tocome. Their decisive answer to all such 
fancies lies in the irrefutable position, that whatever these words 
mean in the case of the righteous, they mean also in the case of the 
wicked ; and that therefore we cannot recognize the possibility of a 
termination to the miseries of the latter class, without recognizing 
the possibility of a like termination to the happy experience ot 
the former. Heaven and hell rest on the same foundation in the 
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Word of God, and whatever shakes the one, shakes the other also; - 
the eternity of the lost must be as limitless as the eternity of the 
redeemed. The Bible gives us the vision of a time beyond the 
judgment, and far beyond all things earthly, when Christ shall have 
delivered the kingdom to the Father, and when God shall be all in 
all. But it furnishes no hint of a time, even after that great con- 
summation, when heaven shall come to an end, or when there shall 
cease to be a hell. And on this Biblical teaching the symbols of 
Westminster, and with them the creeds of the Reformation gener- 
ally, and evangelical Protestantism everywhere, reverently and 
faithfully stand; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 


LaNE SEMrInarRy, CINCINNATI, O. Epwarp D. Morris. 
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ERUSALEM has been prominently before the world for thirty- 
five centuries, and no other city on the globe can equal it for 
thrilling interest. It has undergone twenty-seven sieges and been 
several times destroyed. Every foot of its soil has been wet with 
the blood of soldier or martyr, and the bodies of men from almost 
every prominent nation, ancient or modern, have been mingled 
with what is called its “sacred earth.” The prophecy of Joel iii. 
2, that all nations should be gathered in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
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has been more than fulfilled, but in a way that causes one to shud- - 
der. Jerusalem is of interest to the historian, to the student of 
military science and to the artist, for its temple and sacred build- 
ings were the wonder of the East. It is no less interesting to the 
antiquarian and archeologist, for its monuments of many ages and 
peoples teach instructive lessons. It is of interest to the student of 
social questions and political science, but preéminently so to the 
student of religion, for to Jew, Mohammedan and Christian alike 
it is a magic name, closely connected with the origin and develop- 
ment of their respective faiths. 

Jerusalem is no longer “ beautiful for situation” (Psalm xlviii) ; 
no kings “marvel” at its splendor or strength; its “ bulwarks,” 
“towers” and “palaces” have been destroyed, and the city itself 
now tells the story of its own sad decay. Insignificant in size, 
being less than a mile the longest way across it, half a mile from 
east to west and less than that from north to south ; its surface very 
uneven, cut up by a multitude of winding, narrow streets, some of 
them mere alleys, through which a loaded animal can hardly pass; 
everywhere abominable filth; its houses poorly built and many of 
them dilapidated, with but a single public building that would 
attract visitors from a distance; scantily supplied with water, diffi- 
cult of access to or from the harborless sea coast; without wealth, 
without resources of any kind, one-third of its forty-five thousand 
inhabitants in a condition of abject poverty, the masses ignorant 
and all classes bigoted, not to say fanatical—such, with only a few 
slight redeeming features, is a faithful picture of Jerusalem to-day. 

The Peculiar Situation of Jerusalem.—From the rough plateau 
on the north a great tongue of land projects southward between 
the famous valleys Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, and breaks into 
closely adjoining ridges separated by ravines, two of which are 
of remarkable depth. These ridges or spurs all terminate towards 
the south, and on them the city was built. The first ridge is repre- 
sented by the extreme northeast corner of the present city; the 
second by Jeremiah’s Grotto and the Haram area, including Ophel ; 
the third by the region about the Holy Sepulchre; and the fourth 
by the Armenian quarter and the part of Zion south of it. The 
two main divisions are best known as Zion on the west and Moriah 
on the east. This strange contour of the ground affected the plan 
and the building of the city, and it materially affects and renders 
exceedingly difficult the work of recovery and identification. A 
little closer view of this matter is necessary, although by mere 
figures it is not easy to convey a proper idea in a case like the 
present, where the mind needs to be aided by the eye; still, a few 
must be given, as a model of the ground is out of the question here. 
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We will suppose the hills and valleys laid bare as they were before 
the spot was inhabited, and ask the reader to have in mind the size 
of the city as already stated. At the extreme northeast corner of 
the city the level of the rock is 2480 feet, and at the bottom of the 
valley to the south, just under the northeast corner of the Haram 
area, it is 2280 feet. On the next ridge, beginning at Jeremiah’s 
Grotto, the level is 2550 feet; at the City Wall 2530 feet, at the 
Tower of Antonia 2460 feet, at the Dome of the Rock 2440 feet, 
and on the top of Ophel 2800 feet. At the northwest corner of the 
city the level is 2590 feet, and at the Holy Sepulchre 2490 feet. 
Passing the valley separating this ridge from Zion, the highest level 
of the latter is 2540 feet. In the deep valley which ran through 
the city from north to south, best known as the Tyropeon, the level 
at the Damascus Gate is 2480 feet, opposite the Tower of Antonia 
2380 feet, opposite the Dome of the Rock 2350 feet, at the Wailing 
Place 2330 feet, and under the southwest corner of the Haram area 
2290 feet. Supposing one stood on the rock within the Mosk of 
Omar where the Jewish altar was, and looked southwest till his 
eye reached the bottom of the wall at that corner, he would be 
looking down 150 feet; if he did the same towards the southeast 
corner, he would look down 160 feet; if towards the northeast cor- 
ner, he would look down about the same distance, or perhaps nearer 
170 feet. If he stood in the bottom of the valley at the southwest 
corner of the Haram area and looked to the top of Zion, he would 
be looking up 250 feet. At this point for a considerable distance 
the rock on either side rises with great abruptness, and the distance 
across from shoulder to shoulder is only about 700 or 800 feet, and 
from summit to summit about one-third of a mile. If one stood in 
the bottom of the valley under the northeast corner of the Haram 
area and looked to the top of the Altar Rock, it would be nearly 
170 feet above him, and the northeast corner of the city would be 
200 feet above him. From the same point it must be remembered 
that the Kedron drops to the east fully 100 feet, and from the point 
given at the southeast corner of the Haram area it drops 120 feet, 
so that from the Dome of the Rock looking southeast to the bottom 
of the Kedron valley nearest that angle of the Haram area, one 
would look down 280 feet, and, as the distance in a horizontal line 
is only 1200 feet, the fall would be one foot in four. 

If one reflects for a moment on these figures he will realize that 
the nature of the ground was remarkable, and perhaps will wonder 
what led any people to select such a wild and broken place for a 
city. Ancient Jebus was a fortress, and the site was chosen for the 
same reason doubtless that inaccessible peaks in Europe were 
selected for supporting medizval castles. Gradually walls grew up 
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in massive strength, the ground was covered with buildings, and - 
Jerusalem became “the joy of the whole earth.” But what was 
the line of the ancient walls? Where did the towers stand? 
Where were the great public edifices erected? It is difficult to 
imagine more perplexing obstacles than those that stand in the way 
of him who attempts to reconstruct Jerusalem, whether as it was in 
the time of Solomon, Nehemiah or Herod the Great. 

Questions and Discussions Previous to the Recent Excavations.— 
The pages of Dr. Edward Robinson’s volumes show how few points 
of the ancient city were known when, in 1838, he made his careful 
examinations, the results of which were published in 1841. The 
positions of Zion, Ophel, Moriah and Bezetha were known, also the 
valleys Jehoshaphat on the east and Hinnom on the west and south. 
But the existence of one of the three valleys within the city, that 
under the northeast corner of the Haram area, was not suspected, 
and nothing was known of the depth of the others. The fact had 
not been learned that Jerusalem was buried under an accumulation 
of rubbish varying in depth from ten to ninety feet. Robinson’s 
discovery of the spur of an arch that is now known by his name, 
was one of great importance. This is thirty-nine feet from the 
southwest corner of the wall of the Haram area, on its western 
face, and is fifty feet wide. It had been noticed in 1833 by two 
artists, Bonomi and Catherwood, but Robinson’s account of it is the 
first we have, and he expressed wonder that it had not been men- 
tioned before (Researches, i, 289). 

During the interval between Dr. Robinson’s visit and the arrival 
in the Holy City of Charles Warren in 1867, twenty-nine years, 
many books had been written, some of them by prominent scholars; 
but it was unavoidable that they should partake largely of a con- 
troversial character. To illustrate, a few names may be mentioned— 
George Williams, Zhe Holy City, 1845; George Finlay, Zhe 
Site of the Holy Sepulchre, 1847; James Fergusson, Ancient 
Topography of Jerusalem, 1847; Robert Willis, The Architec- 
tural History of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 1849; J. F. 
Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem, 1855; Thomas Lewin, Sketch of 
the City and Temple, 1861; James Fergusson, The Holy Sepul- 
chre and the Temple, 1865. German and French works are inten- 
tionally omitted, since it is sufficient for my purpose to indicate how 
for three decades the battle was fought in England, often with bit- 
terness, and with very meagre results in the way of definite con- 
clusions. Several points were settled so far us they could be by 
argument; but arguments would not convince those who advocated 
the opposite views. The time was not lost, however, for in this 
way the ground was cleared and both sides were eager for the 
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excavations that were begun by Captain Warren at the date men- 
tioned, 1867. A prelude to this good work was the ordnance 
survey of the city by Major Charles W. Wilson in the winter of 
1864-65, who made a few excavations and ascertained a few 
important facts that were published as “ Notes” accompanying the 
“Survey,” in 1866. Truly this was the dawn of a new era when, 
by skillful hands, “a line” was “stretched forth upon Jerusalem ” 
(Zech. i. 16). 

Some of the questions discussed during the period indicated were 
as follows: 1. The site of the crucifixion and burial of our Lord— 
(a) by one party where the Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands; 
() by the other party where the Mosk of Omar stands. 2. The 
date of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 3. The site of the 
Temple of Herod—(a) by one party where the Dome of the Rock now 
is; (>) by the other party in the southwest corner of the Haram 
area. 4. The date of the Dume of the Rock, the so-called Mosk 
of Omar. 5. Who erected the Golden Gate—(a) Herod; (6) 
Hadrian; (c) Constantine. 6. Is the Mosk El Aksa the whole or 
any part of the church built by Justinian about A.D. 560 and 
described by Procopius in his work, On the Buildings of Justinian ? 
(Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 1886). 7. The age of the great 
walls enclosing the Haram area. 8. The location of Akra 
(Josephus, Wars, v. 4, 1, and elsewhere). 9. The course of the 
“second wall,” outside of which our Lord was crucified (Heb. xiii. 
12; John xix. 17). 10. The course of the third wall built by 
Agrippa I about A.D. 43. The questions (1) as to which hill 
was the ancient Zion; (2) whether the city of David was confined 
to Ophel; (3) was the Jeremiah’s Grotto hill the place of cruci- 
fixion, although proposed long ago, are more recent in the sense 
that they have only recently become at all prominent. 

The controversy as to the Holy Sepulchre was not as at present 
between the traditional site and the hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto, 
but between the traditional site and another where the Dome of the 
Rock now stands. The author and principal exponent of this view 
was James Fergusson, the eminent architect, who died in 1886 at the 
age of seventy-seven years. Itisa curious fact that the reasons which 
led Mr. Fergusson to reach the conclusions which he did were purely 
architectural; and after the lapse of not quite half a century the 
reasons which enable us to set aside his conclusions as wholly unten- 
able are likewise chiefly architectural. Recent careful and detailed 
examinations have revealed facts which Mr. Fergusson did not 
know, and which are decisive against him. Perhaps it ought to be 
mentioned that some of the questions involved are to be decided on 
purely topographical grounds, others on historical grounds, and others 
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still on architectural grounds. For example, whether or not the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre is the actual place of the crucifixion and burial, 
and whether or not the church which rose on that spot was the one 
actually built by Constantine, are two distinct questions to be 
decided by different processes. 

It is proper that Mr. Fergusson’s position be fully stated. The 
drawings made in 1833 by Catherwood and Arundale of the 
Haram area and its principal buildings, came into Mr. Fergusson’s 
possession, and “it required,” he says, “only a very cursory glance 
of them to enable me to see at once that the so-called Mosk of 
Omar was not built by that Kalif, nor indeed by any Saracenic 
architect, but was undoubtedly a building of the age of Constan- 
tine” (Preface, Temple of the Jews, 1878). Again, he says still 
more strongly (iid., pp. 192, 194), “there is no proposition con- 
nected with the topography of Jerusalem to my mind so clear and 
indisputable as that the buildings popularly known as the Mosk of 
Omar—more correctly as the Dome of the Rock—and the Golden 
Gateway, are two of those described by Eusebius (Life of Constan- 
tine, iii, 26 et seg.) as being erected by Constantine in honor of the 
death and resurrection of the founder of the Christian religion.” 
His opinions were first published in 1847; they were subsequently 
repeated several times, and in 1865 were elaborated at great length 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. This gave them not only a wide cir- 
culation, but, combined with the character of their author, an 
importance and weight which commanded attention and gained 
many adherents. In November, 1864, after a visit to Palestine, he 
wrote to the London Times as follows: “My examination of the 
localities about Jerusalem was tolerably exhaustive, and I have come 
back more confirmed than before in the correctness of all that I 
have written or said with regard to the holy places” (Nov. 29, 
1864). With the utmost tenacity he held his views to the last, 
for his final declaration, made in 1878, was as follows: “I have 
been over the subject with great care repeatedly, and listened to 
criticisms of my positions, but nothing has, in the slightest degree, 
shaken my confidence in the conclusions I arrived at in 1847.” 
The positiveness of this eminent writer is interesting and very sug- 
gestive. To him the Dome of the Rock covered the actual tomb 
of Christ, and the building itself was the actual tomb-house, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, erected over it by Constantine in 
the early part of the fourth century. 

To set aside a theory enjoying the prestige which Fergusson’s 
did, supported as it was with ability by some of the best students 
and writers, so that it might be said to be abandoned forever, was 
no easy task. Yet this is now true of his theory of the site of the 
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Holy Sepulchre and of the date and builder of the Dome of the 
Rock (on this general subject see Charles Warren, Zhe Temple 
or the Tomb, 1880; also the volume Jerusalem in “The Sur- 
vey of Western Palestine,” by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
1884). 

When the site of the Dome of the Rock was needed as the tomb 
of Christ, some other spot must be selected for the temple. This 
brings us to the other or second theory with which Mr. Fergusson’s 
name will always be associated. He placed the temple in the south- 
west corner of the Haram area, supporting his view by the 
alleged authority of Josephus, and this view he held with the 
same tenacity as he did the other. But if engineering skill com- 
bined with excavations have accomplished any results that can be 
relied upon, then the theory in question has been shown to be simply 
impossible. Moreover, in my judgment a proper interpretation of 
Josephus’ statements does not justify the conclusions which Fer- 
gusson drew from them. Josephus, like the Mishna, which Fergus- 
son discards altogether, has in mind the summit of the hill. Tak- 
ing this as the site of the temple and making it the centre of our 
investigations, all other facts and details can be reasonably and most 
of them readily explained. In the ninth edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, William Robertson Smith, article “Temples,” 
has reproduced Fergusson’s theory as to the site of the temple and, 
with a few modifications, advocated it as the correct one; but he has 
not added a single new argument or fact to the discussion and has 
really left the evidence on his own side of the subject in confusion. 
In this matter the Britannica has gone backward instead of forward. 
Josephus is flatly contradicted in several important particulars, of 
which the following are samples. He says that the terrace or sup- 
porting wall surrounded the hill; Smith says that there was such a 
wall on the west and part of the south sides only : Josephus says that 
the wall was around the hill to the top of it; Smith says that the 
place walled up for the temple was a part of an abrupt slope, the 
top of which was fifty feet lower than the summit: Josephus says 
that the platform and porticos surrounding the temple were lower 
than the temple ; Smith places the temple so that the rock was fifty 
or sixty feet above it on the north, and the ground of his chosen 
site falls from the front to the rear of the temple at least sixty 
feet. Moreover, just north of his temple and east of the old strong- 
hold called “ Baris,” as Smith has located both, and within a stone’s 
throw of either, the Rock (the present Sakhra) would rise fifty 
feet above the temple’s inner court, and no engineer of ancient times 
or of any period would have left such an object close to the walls 
where the enemy could at any time have planted their engines. 
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Josephus says that the east terrace was built by Solomon; had it 
been built by Herod he would have said so, hence we conclude 
that it was older than Herod’s time; Smith, on the contrary, 
asserts that it is not as old as the time of Herod. But it is just 
here that the oldest work that has been discovered is found. 
Josephus says that the walls of the temple area joined at the 
northeast corner over the Kedron; Smith ignores the existence of 
these walls, ignores the existence of the northeast corner of the 
temple area entirely, notwithstanding the fact that Captain War- 
ren found the massive remains which confirm Josephus’ words. 
Were it not that Mr. Smith’s speculations have been published in 
a once famous encyclopedia they would not deserve a moment’s 
notice. Itis well known that many of his views in Old Testa- 
ment criticism are extremely untenable, and when he comes to 
treat of the topography of the temple hill the case is much 
worse. With the historian, the archeologist, and the engineer all 
against him, his efforts to revive the theory of Fergusson have not 
proved a success. In the Fergusson-Smith theory there are too 
many inconsistencies, contradictions and improbabilities to com- 
mend it to general acceptance. 

A brief summary of the established results respecting the age and 
character of the two principal buildings within the Haram area is 
as follows: 1. The so-called Mosk of Omar was never a mosk and 
has nothing to do with him whose name it bears. Sir Charles W. 
Wilson thinks that this name cannot be older than the present 
century. 2. It was not built as a tomb-house—that is, a church 
over the tomb of our Lord, as Mr. Fergusson supposed. 3. It was 
not built by Constantine nor for several centuries after him, inas- 
much as it is built of fragments of too debased a character to have 
belonged to buildings erected and destroyed before his time. 
4, There is nothing in its plan, construction or details to show 
that it was a Byzantine structure. 5. There is nothing in its plan, 
construction or details to disprove the statement made in the ancient 
eufic inscription which it contains—that it was built by Abd El 
Melik in A.D. 691. Just east of the edifice there is a little struc- 
ture known as the Dome of the Chain, and to Christians as the 
Chapel of St. James. It has long been known that this little build- 
ing resembled the mosk itself, its proportions being exactly repro- 
duced in the larger building (T. Hayter Lewis, Zhe Holy Places of 
Jerusalem, 1888, pp. 29, 30, 71, 72). Moreover: Arabic historians 
who lived near the time of Abd El Melik state that he built the 
small dome and then on the same model ordered his great dome to 
be built (dbid., 64). The small dome has no enclosing wall, and in 
like manner the large dome was originally without walls. It was 
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an oratory, not a mosk. It was built to cover the sacred rock, the 

Mohammedan centre of the world before Mecca had been selected | 
(ibid., 69). A copy of Abd El Melik’s own letter respecting this 

building states that he “desired to build a dome over the holy rock 

to shelter the Moslems from the inclemency of the weather.” It is 

now perfectly evident that the Dome of the Rock is built up of the 

capitals, shafts and bases and other details taken from former build- 

ings. These are “adapted in a very skillful manner to the exigen- 

cies of the case, any very discordant parts being hidden, so far as 

possible, by being overlaid with marble and decorated with mosaics 
and color so as to produce the beautiful effect of which Mr. Fergus- 

son speaks so justly and so glowingly” (tbid., 33, 41, 54). 

As to the Mosk El Aksa, critics like Robinson, Williams, De 
Vogiié (Eglises de la Terre Sainte, 1860) and others, were at first posi- 
tive that it was the church of Justinian, but in process of time new 
facts have been brought to light as to its history, destruction and 
reconstruction, by the aid of which that opinion is now shown to 
be impossible. “ De Vogiié’s corrected theory was that the Aksa 
was originally a church of which the main outline of the central 
nave and other portions on each side still remain, although largely 
supplanted by Arabic work; that the transepts were added by a 
Christian architect, and that the three western doorways are those 
of Justinian in situ” (Lewis, pp. 86, 87). But these views it has 
been demonstrated are no longer tenable. Thechurch of St. Mary 
was built by Justinian on or near this site—its exact position and 
design cannot now be determined—about A.D. 560. This was 
entirely destroyed by the Persians in 614. The original mosk was 
built by Abd El Melik, about 690, who used old materials such as 
were at hand, cutting and fitting them as convenience required. 
About 750 the greater part of this mosk was destroyed by ar 
earthquake, but a portion remained which formed the nucleus of a 
new structure built by El Mahdi about 785. The present porch 
was added in the twelfth century. A little before 1172 it was 
again reconstructed and reduced to its present limits. The great 
mosk of Abd El Melik had fifteen aisles running north and south, 
with fifteen doors opening to the north and eleven doors to the east. 
The present structure has but seven aisles running north and south, 
with seven doors on the north side towards the Dome of the Rock. 
“The whole building,” says Prof. Lewis (p. 81), “gave me the 
idea of a succession of wrecks and reconstructions at all sorts of 
times and by all kinds of builders” (for the Arabic history, see 
Besant and Palmer, Jerusalem, the City of Herod and Saladin ; 
also under the title History of Jerusalem, 1888; and the transla- 
tions by Guy Le Strange of Mukkaddasi, A.D. 985, and Nasir-I- 
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Khusrau, A.D. 1035, both works in the publications of the Pil- 
grims’ Text Society). 

Soon after Constantine the Great embraced Christianity, in A.D. 
311, or more probably after he became sole master of the empire, 
in A.D. 328, he developed a remarkable zeal for rebuilding 
churches, multiplying copies of the Scriptures and for the preserva- 
tion of the holy places in Palestine. Besides his letters to persons 
in authority there, his real agent in this good work was his aged 
mother, Helena, who went to the Holy Land in A.D. 326. Very 
soon after that, churches were erected in Bethlehem, on the Mount 
of Olives, and in Jerusalem, over the supposed tomb of Christ. 
Eusebius ascribes the Jerusalem church directly to Constantine, 
and those in Bethlehem and on the Mount of Olives to Helena; 
but the Bordeaux Pilgrim, who visited Palestine in A.D. 333, 
ascribes them all to Constantine, and says nothing of Helena. Here 
are two contemporary witnesses whose testimony does not agree, 
apparently, but who are doubtless both correct, for these churches 
were built by order of the emperor, and so might be called his. 
At the same time, the presence of Helena awakened enthusiasm 
in this work among the people of Palestine. She selected the 
places, and in that way the churches might be called hers. 

It would be gratifying to know why at that time one spot was 
selected rather than another, and how those interested were able to 
determine which was the true site. The various hints as to the site 
that are found in the New Testament, do not appear to have been 
considered. Eusebius’ account is that “impious men had covered 
the spot with earth ;” they had “paved the place with stone,” and 
on the top they had built “a shrine of lifeless idols to the impious 
spirit whom they call Venus;” and there was also “an altar on 
which oblations were offered” (Life of Constantine, iii, xxvi). 
The stone and timber of the place were destroyed and removed, 
the ground was dug up to a considerable extent and carried off, and 
during or after the digging “the most holy cave” was found. Con- 
stantine wrote to the Bishop at Jerusalem that the “tombs which 
had remained unknown for such a long series of years had been 
recovered.” He declares it to be a “miracle as far transcending 
the capacity of human reason as heavenly things are superior to 
the interests of men” (cbid.). 

The following suggestions occur to me as proper ones to be made 
in connection with this account. For a long period the tomb was 
unknown, and the finding of it was one of the most remarkable 
events known to men. But if the spot had always been known 
and marked, as alleged, by a temple of Venus, all that was neces- 
sary to recover the tomb was to dig a little and the thing was 
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accomplished. In this there could be nothing miraculous or very 
wonderful. Those who advocate the claims of the traditional as 
the true site urge uniformly that the Christians would have retained 
a knowledge of the spot and handed it down as a reliable tradition 
for three hundred years. But if it was true that the spot was 
marked by a temple of Venus, it is superfluous to say anything 
about tradition. If the temple of Venus is a myth, then the tradi- 
tion becomes necessary. Milman, Munter, and others who have 
examined the subject, do not believe in any temple of Venus hay- 
ing existed at Jerusalem (Milman, History of the Jews, ii, 487, 
note). Had the matter of a temple of Venus with its altar over 
the tomb of Christ been a historical fact and been adhered to, a 
very strong point in favor of the traditional site would have been 
gained. This story, however, was abandoned, and proof was sought 
in another way. Although Eusebius does not mention Helena in 
connection with these events, it cannot be denied that she was the 
prime mover in them all, and the prominent place given to her by 
historians who followed Eusebius is, no doubt, just. While that 
age was far from being altogether credulous, it was not difficult to 
carry conviction by alleging supernatural occurrences as proof in 
cases of doubt; and in the present instance the “invention of the 
true cross” is inseparably connected with the discovery of the tomb 
of Christ. Cyril, who was Bishop of Jerusalem soon after the 
church was erected, mentions the existence of the true cross, and 
other writers ascribe its discovery to Helena. Led by a dream, 
search was made in a certair spot and three crosses fpund, but there 
was no inscription upon any of them. The device was resorted to 
of applying them in turn to a sick lady, whereupon two had no 
effect, but the third caused an immediate cure. The little circum- 
stance of three hundred years having elapsed since the crosses were 
buried in the earth, was not worth mentioning. The true cross was 
found; and hence the locality was the actual one where the cruci- 
fixion and burial of our Lord took place. The certainty of the 
spot depends upon the genuineness of the cross, although the tradi- 
tional points are now shown two hundred and fifty feet apart. What 
has been stated was legitimate in A. D. 326; but it is surprising that 
in our time persons should still be found who regard these events 
as historical evidence. 

When we consider the great changes of the period from A.D. 
33 to A.D. 326, the wars and persecutions, the destruction and re- 
building that went on under both Agrippas, Titus, Hadrian and 
others, it seems incredible that the Christians, who were few and 
obscure for many years, should have retained a definite knowledge 
of any particular locality. Under the circumstances it was far 
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easier for the spot to have been lost from sight and memory than 
to have been preserved. That those who erected the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre thought they were erecting it over the actual tomb 
of Christ I have no doubt. Indeed this is disputed by no one, and 
the reasons for their choice I think I have fairly stated. 

Moreover this is all the evidence there is for the traditional site. 
Not a particle of new evidence has been produced since the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was dedicated in A.D. 335. It is 
not too much to expect that if the correct site had been ascertained 
by Helena and others at the time alleged, there would during the 
fifteen centuries since have been brought to light a few, even if 
only two or three, clear and definite facts to confirm this view. 
But such is not the case; and I think that it can be confidently 
affirmed that those who still maintain the genuineness of the tradi- 
tional site do so on the weakest possible evidence. 

But to prove the untrustworthiness of the traditional site and to 
show that some other spot is the true one, are two distinct ques- 
tions, 

An outline of the history of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
must be given, although we are more concerned as to whether or 
not the site itself is genuine. There is no doubt, as I have said, 
that this spot was selected by Helena and others, and by order of 
Constantine the first building, which bore his name, was reared 
upon it and dedicated in A.D. 335. Whatever structures were 
found there were totally destroyed by the Persians and Jews in 
A.D. 614. Soon after that it was rebuilt by Modestus before the 
capture of the city by Omar in A.D. 637. Two centuries later it 
was again ruined and rebuilt or restored by the Patriarch Thomas 
about 848. In 9387 it was once more ruined, rebuilt, and in 1010 
again destroyed by the Khalif Hakem, who razed it to the ground. 
Nicephorus rebuilt it in 1016 and the work was completed in 1048. 
In 1099 the Crusaders entered the city and made additions and 
restorations amounting almost to a new building. In 1808 a large 
part of the edifice was destroyed by fire, but was restored to its 
present state by the Greeks soon after the calamity occurred, with 
the exception of the dome, which was left open like that of the 
Pantheon and only filled in in 1867-68 (Lewis, pp. 100-103). 

A German traveler named Korte, in 1738, appears to have been 
the first to question seriously the traditional site of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. During the present century the subject has been followed 
up, and eminent scholars, as Dr. Robinson, Tobler and others, have 
shown that its claims to be the true site of the crucifixion and 
burial have no solid foundation. At present it is the exception to 
find a person defending the traditional view. No one, so far as I 

41 
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know, denies the fact that our Lord was crucified outside the walls 
of Jerusalem, the “second wall” being universally understood as 
the particular one intended (Matt. xxviii. 11; John xix. 7; Heb. 
xiii. 12). The points stated or directly implied in the New Testa- 
ment are that the crucifixion and burial were (1) without the 
walls; (2) near the city; (3) on Golgotha, the place called “The 
Skull;” (4) near a thoroughfare; (5) in a conspicuous spot ; 
(6) and near gardens and sepulchres. These bits of evidence are 
invaluable and are derived from the Gospels and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and hence cannot be attributed to any modern writer, as 
has sometimes been done. 

In the discussion of this point a great deal depends upon the line 
of the ancient walls of Jerusalem, and we must inquire as to 
the present state of our knowledge in regard to them. In 
Josephus’ time there were three walls, that of David and Solomon, 
the “ second wall,” whose builder he does not mention, and the third 
wall, that of Agrippa I. When Josephus reckons from within the 
city he calls them the first, second and third in the order just men- 
tioned; when from without the city the order is reversed, Agrip- 
pa’s wall is the first, the second remains the same, and that of 
David and Solomon is the third. With the latter we are not now so 
much concerned, and can leave it with the remark that on the 
north it ran eastward from the tower of Hippicus to the wall 
bounding the temple area, the eastern wall of the temple area being 
also the city wall on that side. It is the course of the second and 
third walls that we would like to have settled, and I think that 
many facts are now available which go far towards helping us to 
form a definite conclusion. 

As to the third wall there were formerly at quite a distance 
northwest of the city extensive remains of an old wall, of large 
stones of Jewish workmanship. These were described by Dr. Rob- 
inson and marked on his and other maps as the wall of Agrippa I. 
During my first visitto Jerusalem, in 1869, I examined these massive 
remains. The stones have long since been broken up for building 
purposes and the wall has disappeared. For the reason that it no 
longer exists, some writers and map-makers ignore it altogether. 
This is unfair, for these are a part of the ancient remains of Jeru- 
salem just as much as the stones in the great supporting wall of the 
Haram area, which Warren found at a depth of sixty or more feet 
below the surface of the ground. These are no longer visible, but 
on that account they cannot be ignored. Neither can the other 
remains which once existed north of the city. Neglecting these 
old remains, the wall of Agrippa is made to run about where the 
present north wall of the city does, and the second wall is laid down 
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on a zigzag course across the city from the tower of Antonia to a 
point near the castle of Herod, making three right angles, and 
leaving the Holy Sepulchre in a reéntering angle outside the walls. 

That the present north wall of Jerusalem represents, or nearly so, 
the line of Agrippa’s wall seems to me wholly untenable. 1. It 
was the third or Agrippa’s wall that was first taken by Titus, who 
then transferred his camp to a place within it, called “The Camp 
of the Assyrians;” “ but keeping at such a distance from the second 
wall as to be out of range of the missiles.” Sir Charles W. Wilson 
says that this camp “was apparently in the west part of the modern 
city between the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the city wall” 
(note to Wars, v, 7, 3, in Shilleto’s translation), But if we take the 
second wall laid down by those holding this theory of the third 
wall, the distance from the two outer angles of the second wall, one 
north and one west of the Holy Sepulchre, to Agrippa’s wall would 
be 600 to 700 feet. Two circles described with these two points as 
centres and a radius of 700 feet for each, would cover the entire 
portion of the city west of the Damascus gate. Allowing even the 
smallest space for the camp of Titus, he would have been within 300 
or 400 feet of the second wall; but he took special care, it is said, to 
have his camp out of reach of missiles from that wall. 

2. Have we any means of determining what in this case would 
have been a safe distance for hiscamp? We know that when the 
army took up its final positions for attacking the first wall one de- 
tachment was two furlongs from the tower of Hippicus and another 
the same distance from the tower of Psephinus, which would be in 
the case of each between 1200 and 1300 feet. This may not have 
been the absolute limit of safety, but the Roman general must have 
deemed it prudent to approach no nearer the wall (cbid., v, 3, 5). 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the Jews were not without 
weapons of defense, for they had all the battering rams, catapults 
and many other engines which they had captured when they annihi- 
lated the Twelfth Legion under Cestius at Beth Horon, and besides 
these they secured all that were in the tower of Antonia when 
that fell into their hands. They had at this time 300 scorpions 
and forty stone-projectors (ballistas). At first, in defending the 
wall of Agrippa, the Jews were awkward in the use of these engines, 
but by constant practice they had become by the time the second 
wall was to be defended comparatively skillful, and the enemy suf- 
fered severely from them (ibid., v, 6,3; 9,2). With these engines 
at their disposal, and with considerable experience in the use of 
them, no enemy would have been safe if encamped at a distance of 
300 or 400 feet from them, or even at twice 400 feet—which would 
have taken Titus beyond the present north wall. But what is of 
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special interest is the fact that we have positive evidence that the 
range of the larger of these stone-projectors was upwards of 1200 
feet.* This makes it absolutely impossible for the camp of Titus 
to have been inside the present north wall of Jerusalem. 

3. There is another item of evidence which I regard as con- 
clusive that the wall of Agrippa extended far out to the northwest 
and north of the present city, and that is that the Jews who 
defended it became “tired of watching all night so far from the 
city” (Wars, v, 7,2). These words could have no meaning if 
Agrippa’s wall ran where the present north wall of the city does, 
and consequently was only 600 or 700 feet from the second wall. 
The words have significance only when the third wall is placed at a 
considerable distance beyond the present wall, where we suppose 
remains of it to have been found. 

4. If we take 1200 feet, less than two furlongs and a little less 
than two Greek stadia, as the necessary safe distance from the 
second wall, and measure from the present north wall, the line 
would extend to the remains of Agrippa’s wall that :I have 
described as having formerly existed northwest of the city. Be- 
yond the point where the remains were found the wall extended 
farther north before it turned to the east. 

Another fact to be mentioned is that north of the hill at Jere- 
miah’s Grotto, on the right hand of the road to Nablous, Wilson 
found large finely dressed stones corresponding to other well- 
known remains of Jewish work (Notes, pp. 62,72). These were 
in a cistern, and during my residence in Jerusalem were exposed so 
that I saw them frequently. At still another point Wilson found 
similar remains, so that in my judgment we have at three different 
points traces of an ancient wall of Jewish workmanship, and that 
together they indicate the line of Agrippa’s wall. I think also 
that I have shown conclusively that the present north wall of the 
city cannot be the line of the third wall. 

As to the course of the second wall there has been much discus- 
sion. It is certain that one terminus was at the tower of Antonia, 
and that was located, as has been determined, at the northwest 
corner of the Haram area. The other terminus was at the gate 
Gennath, which belonged to the old wall round Mount Zion, and 
consequently in a line connecting Christian street with the Jaffa 
gate. Several different points have been selected by different 


* Vitruvius, Architectura, x, cap. ii, gives details of the construction of 
Ballistas for throwing stones of various weights up to360 pounds. A stone ball 
was dug up in 1886 near the newly discovered section of the second wall which 
weighed seventy-five pounds ; but those which Josephus described as so destruc- 
tive are supposed to have been about one hundred pounds’ weight. 
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writers as in their judgment probable, but that laid down in 
Smith’s ancient atlas (1874) is the most common one, and as that is 
a standard and accessible work it is to that line that all my refer- 
ences to the second wall are made. As to other plans, I may say 
for instance of those of Williams and Sepp, where all western lines 
are much nearer the temple wall than those in Smith’s atlas, that 
the ground enclosed by such a wall was really a deep gully, on the 
east side of which it would have been impossible to build houses, 
and on the other side only with difficulty. To show the nature of 
the ground here is to show the impossibility of either of their lines 
having been that of the second wall. 

Taking the line as indicated in Smith’s atlas (I believe it is 
advocated by both Warren and Wilson),* the space included would 
contain about thirty-three acres. Its relative size can be better 
judged when I state that the Haram area contains about thirty-six 
acres, and Ophel, south of that, not now enclosed by a wall, about 
twenty-seven acres. A considerable portion of this thirty-six 
acres consisted of a deep valley with a very abrupt bank or wall 
of rock on the east side. For example, from the tower of An- 
tonia to the bottom of the valley in a line with the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the ground drops seventy feet in 250 feet, thence to the Holy 
Sepulchre it rises 120 feet in 650 feet. Hence even on the west 
side there would be little opportunity for building. What could 
have induced the Jews to enclose such a piece of ground? I can 
think of no reason why a costly and massive wall should be 
erected for the protection of so small a space, especially consider- 
ing the fact that the ground was so undesirable for building pur- 
poses, and the other fact that by bending the wall to the west, 
northwest and north they could have secured a comparatively fine 
area. By doing so the object gained would have been worthy of 
the great outlay. 

Josephus has described the second wall as “surrounding the north 
quarter of the city.” His word is kukloumenon, from kuklod—to 
encircle, surround, etc., all the meanings signifying a rounded shape 
(Wars, v, 4, 2). One terminus was at the tower of Antonia, the 
other at the gate Gennath, in the old first wall somewhere east 
of Hippicus; but leaving out of the question the exact point where 
the Gennath gate stood, a line drawn connecting the two points 
must, to conform to Josephus’ words, have a rounded or encircling 


*I do not wish, without the strongest grounds therefor, to appear to criticise 
these eminent men, but I am confident that since they did their noble work in 
Jerusalem, 1864-65, and 1867-70, certain facts have been brought to light which 
they, in their busy lives in other fields, have not considered in their full signifi- 
cance. 
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form. A line starting from Hippicus and drawn across the city in 
an easterly direction to Antonia, making three great right angles in 
its course, would contradict rather than conform to or illustrate 
Josephus’ language. When Titus made his attack on the second 
wall it is described as “ against the central tower of the north wall,” 
that is, the north part of it, and it was here that this wall was taken. 
After he became master of the wall, he “threw down the entire 
northern portion,” “and placed garrisons in the towers of the south- 
ern portion” ( Wars, v, 7,4: 8, 1 and 2). 

In conversation with a gentleman who holds the Warren theory 
of the line of the second wall, I took Smith’s atlas where the 
line is thus given, and without telling him my purpose, asked him 
in case that wall was broken in the middle, how he would describe 
the two parts: would you call that nearest Antonia the “ northern,” 
and the part nearest Hippicus the “southern” portion? “No,” he 
replied at once; “they would be described as the eastern and the 
western parts.” So I think would any one in that case describe 
them. But Josephus describes the portions of the walls after it 
was broken as the “northern” and the “southern” portions. 

It should be mentioned that on the Warren line of the second 
wall no remains of Jewish work have ever been discovered. This 
is an important fact, though of itself it is not conclusive either way. 
At other points, however, we have traces of a Jewish wall which I 
will describe. 

In the year 1885 I had the good fortune to bring to light near 
the Jaffa gate, inside the city, a most interesting section of an 
ancient wall. One hundred and twenty feet of it were exposed 
in a line running northwest and southeast, at a depth of ten or 
twelve feet below the present surface of the ground. At some 
points but one course of stone remained, at others two, and at others 
three courses. The stones correspond in size and work to those in 
the base of the castle of Herod, which the wall, had it extended a 
few yards further to the south, would have touched about in the 
centre of its north side. As towers generally stood out from the 
wall, the gate Gennath must have been but a few yards from the 
east end of the uncovered wall and thus a little east of the castle. 
This I regard as a portion of the second wall, and I consider that 
the second terminus of it, therefore, has been practically settled. 

There are still other remains of old walls of the Jewish period, 
the first group being at the Damascus gate, and the second at the 
northwest corner of the city, under the Freres’ College. The lat- 
ter group has been built upon at different times, but the character 
of the foundation stones fix their place in history beyond question. 
Since my discovery in 1885, as already described, there has been 
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brought to light by Mr. Schick, between the Freres’ College and the 
northern end of the section that I discovered, another section, 
twenty-six feet long, of precisely similar work. Farther south than 
the last point Wilson reports (Notes, p. 73) that when the new 
Latin Church was built, old foundations of large stones were found 
which, he says, would be exactly in line running from the well- 
known ruins in the northwest corner of the city down to the citadel. 
Thus, in an entire distance of 900 feet, we have at four points traces 
or sections of an old Jewish wall, one section 120 feet long, and 
another whose length is twenty-six feet. Furthermore, between the 
northwest angle of the city wall and the Damascus gate Mr. Schick 
reported in 1889 still other traces of old walls. From his descrip- 
tion I should judge that we had here the débris of old Jewish stones 
that had, at an early period, been worked over for another purpose. 
The two points, the northwest corner of the city and the Damascus 
gate, must have been connected, and the stones of the Jewish wall 
may have been worked over for the wall that was built after the 
destruction of the city by Titus. Why we find entire sections of 
walls towards the south and only débris of walls towards the north 
is readily explained by the fact before mentioned, that Titus “ threw 
down the entire northern division of the wall, but left the southern 
division standing.” 

In the case now before us we have the termini, and on a cireling 
line connecting them, a line demanded by Josephus’ words, we 
have remains at six points, all of the same date and workmanship, 
and it would be simply folly to say that we have not here the line 
of an ancient wall, and in my judgment, as this is Jewish workman- 
ship, this is the veritable “second wall” that has been long in 
dispute. 

The northeast corner of the present city was no part of Jerusalem 
at the time of Christ. Pompey, in B.C. 63, after the city was in 
his hands, was compelled from the nature of the ground to make his 
attack on the north side of the temple, just as Titus did in A.D. 70. 
The great ravine on that side, whose depth “ was terrific” (Jos., 
Wars, vi, 8, 2), bad been extended westward artificially by an 
immense trench, said to have been 60 feet deep and 260 feet wide. 
The valley was called “the Kedron,” and ran, as I have already 
described, under the northeast angle of the Haram area. A part 
of this depression is now represented by Birket Israil, sometimes 
called the Pool of Bethesda, which, when the valley was finally 
filled, was left as a reservoir—a space 363 feet long, 132 feet wide 
and 88 feet deep. 

There is no evidence that on the northeast the castle of Antonia 
had any other wall than such as belonged to the castle itself. To 
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the east stretched the north wall of the temple area, and to the 
northwest led off the second wall. It has always seemed to me 
necessary that there should have been some feasible means of reach- 
ing this castle, since there the soldiers that guarded the city were 
quartered. To go back and forth without interruption was an 
essential matter. They could not go east or south, and to go west 
would take them through the city. Even if the streets had been 
broad and spacious, which we know they were not, such a condition 
would have been avoided if possible, for, with streets wide or nar- 
row, the garrison would at any time have been at the mercy of a 
mob. To the north they could at once and easily reach the open 
country. The army had to go back and forth to Ceesarea-on-the- 
Sea, and only a short distance north of the city we can trace a 
Roman road. To suppose this to have been connected with the 
castle of Antonia is very natural, and Prof. Lewis (pp. 114, 115) 
has commended my suggestion as highly probable. I cannot think 
of any reasonable objection to it. 

If executions were to take place near the city, I think they must 
have been carried out on the line of such a road where the soldiers 
would have free ground to act upon in case of an emergency, with- 
out being hampered by crowded streets, and whcre only one gate 
would be between them and their stronghold, and that one entirely 
under their own control. 

Within the city, and nearly over the entrance to the quarries 
east of the Damascus gate, there is a rock escarpment of great in- 
terest, it seems to me, in connection with one or the other of the 
two walls—the second, or that of Agrippa. The direction is from 
northwest to southeast, and Wilson (Notes, p. 61) was impressed 
with the idea that an old wall had followed this line. In my judg- 
ment, this is a trace of Agrippa’s wall. 

The object of laying down the second wall where Smith’s atlas 
has it, is obviously to secure the Church of the Holy Sepulchre a 
place on the outside, and it is accordingly located in a reéntering 
angle of that wall. This, to my mind, seems an unsuitable spot in 
every way. I have been along on the housetops where the line of 
this wall would run, especially on the south of the church, and I 
could toss a penny on to the roof of that building. That is, the 
place of crucifixion was so near the wall that boys on the top of it 
could throw stones down upon the suffering victims. This spot 
would be an obscure place rather than a sightly one; neither would 
it be on any public road. 

The argument, from the size of Jerusalem at the time of the 
crucifixion, I regard as a strong one. That was the period of the 
city’s greatest prosperity. But placing Calvary at the traditional 
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site, Jerusalem then would have been no larger than the dilapi- 
dated, poverty-stricken, filthy town of the present day, containing 
not far from 200 acres, from which 86 acres must be deducted for 
the Haram area. 

I have not space to state in full my reasons for believing that the 
hill above Jeremiah’s Grotto was the place of the crucifixion. With 
our present knowledge this cannot be either affirmed or denied; but 
the evidence in favor of its being the site of that event is strong, and 
those who examine the question anew on the spot are disposed to 
admit its claims. With General C. E. Gordon, General Lew Wal- 
lace, Sir J. W. Dawson, T. Hayter Lewis and a number of others, I 
have been over the ground repeatedly and discussed every detail, 
and the theory commended itself at once to their hearty approval. 

Although we cannot now discuss them, attention should be called, 
if only by name, to some of the minor discoveries that have been 
made, as, for instance, to the rock scarp on the southwest brow of 
Mount Zion near the Protestant or Bishop’s school, which formed 
a part of the defenses of ancient Jerusalem in the wall of David 
and Solomon as mentioned by Josephus; to the stone containing a 
Greek inscription, such as both Josephus and the Mishna describe as 
on a low partition wall, designed to warn foreigners not to pass 
farther towards the sanctuary than the line where they were raised ; 
to the great cisterns with which the rock under the surface of the 
Haram area is honeycombed; to the arches, causeway and bridges, 
with their massive piers, which led to the upper city or to the 
suburbs; to the Xystus, and the sites of Herod’s and Agrippa’s 
palaces; to the probable sites of the Herodian towers Hippicus, 
Mariamne, Phaselus and Psephinus; to the double and triple 
gates in the south wall of the Haram area and the grand vaults 
under the floor of its southeast corner; also to remains of Roman 
pavement, relics of the Roman legions, to ancient Jewish pottery, 
and especially to ancient Jewish coins—to these and to still other 
interesting matters within the city itself. A complete account 
would also go outside of the city and embrace the tombs, sarcoph- 
agi, aqueducts and the many other and varied remains of antiquity 
which have been found during recent years; but these must all be 
passed by with the single exception of the Siloam inscription. This, 
found accidentally by a boy from the Mission school in 1880, proved 
to be a most valuable relic of Jerusalem in the time of the Jewish 
kings. A winding passage of 1760 feet in an entire direct distance 
of 1100 feet, was cut through the rock under Ophel from the foun- 
tain of the Virgin to the pool of Siloam, and near the Siloam end 
of the tunnel this inscription was cut in Phoenician or old Hebrew 
characters in commemoration of this wonderful piece of engineer- 
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ing. The form of the letters closely resembles those of the famous 
Moabite stone (B.C. 900), which was discovered by the missionary 
Rev. F. A. Klein in 1868, and its probable date is assigned to the 
reign of Hezekiah. 

Some of my readers would have been interested no doubt could 
several pages have been devoted to personal details of the work of 
exploration as confined to Jerusalem alone—to the obstacles. en- 
countered from government and fanatical natives; to the dangers 
from falling walls, caving banks, and from the poison in filthy 
underground pools and long closed passages, to say nothing 
of exposures to an unfriendly climate; likewise to those who 
have labored in this good work, a few of whom found their last 
resting place in the humble churchyard on Mount Zion. But all 
these facts must be omitted or reserved for another occasion. 

Our Lord spoke with profoundest reverence of “The City of the 
Great King” (Matt. v. 35), and it is in the same spirit that all these 
researches in and around Jerusalem should be undertaken, for in 
Biblical topography we have a wonderful illustrator of Biblical 
history and especially of the life of the blessed Master. 


ANDOVER, Mass. SELAH MERRILL. 





III. 


SOME RECENT THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T is with some misgivings that I venture to write upon this 
subject. I think that there is no history so difficult of com- 
prehension as the history of one’s own time. A man can only see 
things from his own point of view. We are all prejudiced in 
questions of morality and religion. The only possible way to 
speak the truth is to testify what we have seen. This, in response 
to the invitation of the editors, I shall attempt to do; giving, by 
way of preface, such a short account of this witness as may enable 
those who read his testimony to allow for his prejudices in their 
estimate of his veracity. 

I was born and bred in the Evangelical section of the Church of 
England, but not in any extreme opinions. My father and both 
my grandfathers and most of my uncles were clergymen. There 
has not been a high-Churchman or a broad-Churchman amongst 
us. My father left Oxford with a profound sense of the dangers 
of the Oxford movement, as illustrated by the rapid descent into 
Romanism of some who had been leaders in it. When I myself 
was at Oxford, the Essays and Reviews appeared, and the first 
volume of Colenso on the Pentateuch. In the midst of the contro- 
versy that arose about these publications I first awoke to the study 
of Divinity. Hearing and listening to all who at that time occu- 
pied the University pulpit, I soon found that the one man who 
clearly understood the controversy from the Biblical point of view 
was John William Burgon, Fellow of Oriel and Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
since Dean of Chichester. He first gave me an intelligent interest 
in the study of the Bible which I had already learned to admire 
and love. I have never lost the faith in the authority of Scripture 
which I learned from him. Having been a teacher of Divinity 
ever since I left the University, my reliance upon Holy Scripture 
has become more absolute and unshaken every day of my life. 
The controversies of these later years do not disturb me. I hear 
little or nothing propounded which was not virtually settled thirty 
years ago. The ignorance of Scripture which was then found to 
underlie all questioning of its authority seems to me no less con- 
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spicuous in 1892 than it was in 1861. If I have a prejudice in me, 
it isa prejudice in favor of the absolute veracity of everything 
which undoubtedly forms part of Holy Scripture, in the face of 
everything that can be urged against it, on whatever ground. This 
is, briefly, the standpoint of the witness. Now for his testimony. 

It is but natural that I should look at the movements which 
have taken place amongst us from that point of view which appears 
to me most central; I mean from their relation to Holy Scripture 
itself. And it seems to me that the free handling of Scripture is 
at the root of all that is amiss in our theology. And whether it 
is Church authority or human reason that infringes upon the abso- 
lute supremacy of God’s Word written, the offense committed 
against the divine law is the same in either case. Hither the Bible 
is not “faultless and unerring,” or else its authority is not “abso- 
lute” and “supreme.” These four words represent Dean Burgon’s 
estimate of the claims of Holy Writ. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
great movements are generally associated with leading names. If 
I may venture to select three names of living men who have influ- 
enced the Church of England in its recent movements, I should 
mention these: Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham; Prebendary 
Sadler, of Honiton; and Mr. Charles Gore, the head of the Pusey 
House at Oxford. The personal influence of Dr. Westcott and Mr. 
Gore it would be difficult to exaggerate. Mr. Sadler’s writings 
have had a larger circulation than those of any other person who 
has been instrumental in the changes which I have seen. 

It may perhaps surprise some persons that I should single out 
these three names to the exclusion of other men of “light and lead- 
ing,” in the Established Church or out of it, who have taught of 
late years. What about Bishop Ryle, Dean Stanley, Canon Lid- 
don, or Principal Moule in the Church of England? What of 
Prof. Robertson Smith, in the Free Churcéh of Scotland? What 
of Mr. Spurgeon, whose writings are read throughout the world? 
My answer is this: I am discussing recent theological movements, 
not simply famous men. And I think that the three men first 
mentioned have been the cause of more movement than any others 
I could name, however great they may have been. Movement I 
understand in the sense of change. Now the theology of Dr. 
Westcott has been instrumental in changing men’s minds to a degree 
which is difficult to estimate. Mr. Sadler’s books have changed 
the whole character of church teaching. Mr. Gore has effected 
combinations which used to be thought impossible in bygone days. 

To show that Dr. Westcott has been an apostle of change, one 
has only to compare his teaching with that of the great man 
whom he has succeeded at Durham, and whose name was for many 
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years coupled with his own. ‘“ Lightfoot and Westcott” or “ West- 
cott and Lightfoot” were household words amongst us for many 
years. First a method of studying the Greek Testament, and then 
a school of theology at Cambridge, were the ideas most commonly 
suggested by the mention of these names, But I know pupils and 
admirers of Lightfoot whose opinions scarcely differ from my own. 
I do not know one faithful disciple of Dr. Westcott with whom I 
could heartily agree. So great is the difference between the influ- 
ence and the effect of the teaching of the two. 
_ The effect of Bishop Lightfoot’s teaching, upon the whole, has 
not been other than conservative. His constant habit of putting 
clearly what is known, and illustrating it by a body of solid learn- 
ing, could not well lead men astray. Even if one bas seen reason 
to doubt his conclusions in any particular—as for example when he 
practically substitutes doxayya for dpzaypndy in Philippians ii, an 
enormous blunder in my judgment—there is not the slightest diffi- 
culty in putting one’s finger on the exact place where his argument 
is at fault. It is perfectly obvious at what point his reasoning 
becomes open to dispute. Right or wrong, there is no mistaking 
the position. Errors in this kind of teaching, if there be errors, do 
not mystify the reader. Further consideration may set them right. 
It is not a little remarkable that, in the whole of Lightfoot’s 
exegesis of Phil. ii. 7, there is not the faintest allusion to that 
Lutheran doctrine of kenosis which has so disturbed the Church 
of England when propounded by disciples of Dr. Westcott (who 
were its first preachers) and advocated by Mr. Gore. There was 
little or nothing unsettling about Dr. Lightfoot. Whereas, Dr. 
Westcott’s teaching has proved a most fruitful source of unsettle- 
ment and disturbance to many minds. It has been my lot to learn 
this by painful experience in the case of several personal friends. 
Yet, while I say this, I am bound to acknowledge always Dr. West- 
cott’s invariable kindness and courtesy towards myself, for which I 
must ever remain his debtor, and which I cannot hope to repay. 

My own impression, however, is, that what I must call the 
Westcott theology has been the most remarkable development 
which I have witnessed. It has altered men’s views about the 
Bible, the Church, the Atonement and the Incarnation, to such an 
extent as to produce a Neo-Christianity in thiscountry. And while 
Dr. Westcott himself cannot, perhaps, be fairly made responsible 
for all that flows from his teaching, I have no doubt whatever that 
both the kenosis on the one side, and the modern doctrine of the 
Real Presence on the other, may shelter themselvesin positions that 
are logically protected by what he has taught. 

In my view this is a charge so serious that Iam bound to sub- 
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stantiate it in some detail. I proceed to do so upon the four points 
already named, and first, as to the Bible. 

Almost the first great work by which Dr. Westcott was known 
was upon the Canon of the New Testament. And here it may at 
once be granted that we have no such collection, by any other 
writer, of the testimony of Church writers to the several books. 
When, however, we consult Dr. Westcott for the principle on 
which the Canon was formed, the answer is not clear. What is it 
that makes a book to be Scripture? Dr. Westcott supplies no 
clearer answer to the question than this: The consciousness of the 
Church, inspired by the indwelling and guiding Spirit, that such 
and such writings are Scriptures, is that which led to their being 
aecepted and declared canonical. Put over against this the simple 
old-fashioned doctrine of the Jewish Clturch, which had Scriptures 
fourteen centuries before the Christian Church existed, and the 
difference will at once be clear. The Scriptures are the Scriptures 
of the prophets. What a recognized prophet has delivered to the 
Church as God’s Word written, that is Scripture and nothing else is. 
The Church is at best ‘a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ.” In 
short, she says to her children, These are the books which I received 
from the apostles and prophets as God’s Word written. These I 
sedulously kept apart from all other books. These are Scripture, 
not because the Church is conscious of it by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, but because she received them from those who had 
authority to give. 

Dr. Westcott’s objection to this position (I have heard it from 
his own lips) is of this kind. “It would be a very simple solution 
of our difficulties. But unhappily the Church has not preserved 
the record of the reception of all books from prophetic or apos- 
tolic hands. For example, the Second Epistle of St. Peter, or the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. And, we might add, the majority of the 
historical books of the Old Testament.” The weak. point of Dr. 
Westcott’s argument appears to me to be this. The Church’s tes- 
timony to the fact that she did receive these’ books is (in his view) 
invalidated by the fact that she has not in all cases preserved the 
record of their reception. But this would not invalidate her testi- 
mony in a court of law. The fact that a witness is too old to be 
cross-examined upon details does not destroy his testimony to a 
fact. And since, in the case of the Church’s testimony to Holy 
Scripture, we can prove that she had no authority to declare, even 
out of her inspired consciousness, what Scripture is—that she could 
only receive Scripture from a prophet—it is surely a mistake to re- 
fuse her testimony to the fact for want of details, and at the same 
time to require it in a matter of theory where she has no authority 
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at all. This, however, is the flaw in Dr. Westcott’s theory of the 
Canon. 

Another and a kindred error is this. He does not regard the 
Scriptures as different in kind from other human literature, but only 
in a very high degree. The Scriptures are a sort of nucleus of all 
that is best and highest in human writing. The poems of Scrip- 
ture are the best poems; the sacred histories are the best histories; 
the sacred allegories or legends are the best ancient myths. For 
example the story of the serpent in Genesis iii is not literal. It is 
asacred myth. I speak from personal knowledge as to Dr. West- 
cott’s view of this. His teaching as to the use of the word ypagy 
in the New Testament looks the same way. The word ypag? means a 
writing, not technically Scripture. With the definite article (4 ypag7) 
it means the Scripture in a certain place, or a passage of Scripture. 
How about Gal. iii. 22?—“The Scripture hath concluded all 
under sin””—is a good answer to this view. In the plural number 
al ypagat may, perhaps, mean the Bible. I once had an argument 
with the late Bishop Lightfoot as to the technical use of the phrase 
yéypanra, “it is written,” for citations from the Canonical books. 
The revised translation of 2 Tim. iii. 16, “All Scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable,” is a fair illustration of the same theory. 
Now it is manifest that this way of looking at the nature and 
origin of Scripture and its relation to the great mass of human 
literature, must affect the very foundations of the Christian faith. 
Be the Bible what it may, it is not, in this point of view, a direct 
revelation emanating from God. It is a product of the human 
intellect acting under divine guidance, which, by the divine use 
or sanction, becomes a revelation, in so far as that sanction extends. 
There may be a divine element in it, which is authoritative and 
free from error. The human element which contains this divine 
teaching must be of the same texture with human literature. It 
cannot rise above the level of its source. 

The Scripture, in this view, is not what the Church of England 
Articles call it, “God’s Word written.” Instead of that, we have a 
new departure, and a very influential theory. We cannot be sur- 
prised that Dr. Westcott’s disciples are very generally disposed to 
accept the results of German criticism, either more or less. The 
Bible, as they regard it, can be modified and corrected in many of 
its statements, by later discovery and better light. 

Next, as to the Church. Being the repository of the divine 
consciousness in man, Church teaching naturally steps into the seat 
of authority from which God’s Word has been deposed. The 
Bible being no longer distinctly above the Church which grew 
up around it, we hear that the Spirit of Christ in us gives us a 
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light which was not vouchsafed, at least not in so large a measure, 
to our predecessors. The impassable gulf which separates the 
authority of Prophet and Apostle from that of the modern Bishop 
and teacher of divinity is now bridged. We hear our University 
professors correcting the errors of the evangelists in the quotation 
and application of Old Testament Scripture, if-not in matters of 
historical fact. I do not say that I have heard Dr. Westcott him- 
self do this, but it is a thing which his disciples do not hesitate 
to do. This, as a habit of English University teaching, is a new 
development in my time. Akin to this is the rejection of the gen- 
eral witness of the Church in the fourth century to the dominant 
text of the New Testament. Dr. Hort, who was Dr. Westcott’s 
colleague in that edition of the Greek Testament which bears their 
names, has not scrupled to amend the text received by the Greek 
fathers, and to set the judgment of the scholars of the nineteenth 
century above that of Chrysostom and his contemporaries. We 
might say without injustice, that the testimony of Chrysostom and 
his fellows has been set aside for the taste of Dr. Westcott and Dr. 
Hort. All these things are one, to a far greater extent than is gen- 
erally allowed. 

So far as to the Bible and the Church. Next as to the Atone- 
ment and Incarnation. The theory which Dr. Westcott adopted 
from Dr. Milligan as to the efficacy of the Blood of Christ is well 
known. Taking that Blood as efficacious by virtue of the vitality 
which it contains, he holds that it was set free from Christ’s Body 
that it might vitalize ours, as it were by transfusion. The mistake 
on which this rests is one wholly unworthy of a great scholar. 
Stated simply, it is a mere confusion between life in the sense of 
dvyh, t. €.; the personal life of an individual, which is not transferable, 
with life in the sense of wy, the vital principle, which is general, 
all-pervading, and may become transferable. The corresponding 
Hebrew words nephesh, answering to ¢uz7, and chayyim, answering 
to {wy}, have been similarly confused in Dr. Westcott’s view of the 
Old Testament passages which enter into the question. But the 
deduction from these false premises is manifest. ‘The centre of 
gravity of Christianity has been shifted,” so we are told, “from 
the incarnation to the atonement,” and it is the duty of Dr. West- 
cott and his disciples to restore it to its proper place. The advan- 
tage taken of this doctrine by those who teach that the grace of the 
two sacraments, and more especially of the second, is practically an 
extension of the incarnation is almost too obvious to need mention 
here. It is fair to say that Dr. Westcott is not personally identi- 
fied with this teaching. But it is no injustice to him to point out 
that his view of the efficacy of the Blood of Christ is a most powerful 
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support and shelter to those who make the material participa- 
tion of the Blood of Christ the great vehicle of life to the human 
soul. In this view the relation between the first and last Adam is 
made to depend so much more upon the Incarnation than the Res- 
urrection, that a further perversion is introduced into the new 
gospel. The death of Christ is dethroned from its place as the 
centre of attraction, and that great saying “I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth,” would seem rather to read “I, if J be “— 
will draw all men unto Myself.” ; 

I have no wish to be unfair to one who has treated me with 
singular kindness, and has always been a most attractive teacher 
and writer to all who could in any degree understand his views. 
But I must speak as I find. And I have invariably found that 
those persons who have assimilated Dr. Westcott’s teaching have 
gone quite away from the old evangelical lines. But again, it 
must be allowed that all these are intellectual persons. There is 
a vast mass of Christian people to whom these views are unintelli- 
gible, from the mystical and difficult style in which much of Dr. 
Westcott’s teaching is expressed. 

It must be allowed also, in simple justice, that besides these 
things, Dr. Westcott has said many other things which are not 
open to the charge of unsoundness, and has put much theological 
teaching in a clear and useful light. Similarly no one will ques- 
tion that Dr. Pusey’s work on the Prophet Daniel and his com- 
mentary on the Minor Prophets contain much that we could ill 
afford to lose. And Dean Stanley’s teaching was a most valuable 
assistant in realizing sacred history, although he continually sub- 
stituted his own fancies for that which is written in the Old 
Testament. Perhaps there is hardly any great Church teacher who 
appears wholly sound or wholly unsound in his teaching. And 
yet in our estimate of theological movement we cannot fail, from 
our own point of view, to assign the weight of an influential 
teacher to one side or other, and to affirm that the views to which 
his followers are drawn are sound or unsound, as the case may be. 
We are bound to test and judge propositions and even tendencies. 
Men as a whole we cannot judge. It demands omniscience to do 
that. So far as I have seen and experienced it, the weight of Dr. 
Westcott’s influence appears to have told in the direction of error 
rather than of trath. 

The influence of Mr. Gore, the most popular of Oxford teachers 
of recent years, is much more difficult to state clearly. And as 
I know much less of him, and am far less interested by him, I must 
not attempt to report on what I do not really know. His name, 
however, is so well known to the world in connection with Lux 

42 
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Mundi, that there is the less need for me to say much. I must 
confess that that famous work has for me little interest. I can- 
not get any clear grasp of the principles on which it rests. It pre- 
sents to my mind a philosophy rather than a religion, based on 
speculation rather than on any fixed principles of truth. It re- 
quires an Oxford atmosphere to be thoroughly in touch with it. 
As I take it, it might mean just what the individual reader 
would read into it. It assumes all kinds of truths and positions 
for which it does not cite the authority. Their existence in 
the mind of the reader is presupposed. Now to me this kind 
of reading is mentally fatiguing. I want to know the foundation 
of what is said. I like to be sure in what sense it is meant. 
More particularly, if it is to be Lua Mundi, I have a fancy for 
information as to its source. I miss those references to Holy 
Scripture, or to the writings of great divines and philosophers, 
which, as an Oxford man, I have been accustomed to see in time 
past. Iam not familiar with the latest theses of the Oxford pulpit, 
or the most recent phases of opinion accepted in the Oxford 
schools. I have not read the last new book on which current 
Oxford opinion is supposed always to rest. For all these reasons I 
am not the man to explain or account for the influence of Mr. 
Gore. I know it to be personal in a great degree. 

That his doctrinal position, however, is one which sets Church 
teaching above Holy Scripture, I am certain. Long before we heard 
of Lux Mundi, it was bound to be that. The only sermon I ever 
heard him preach—a sermon delivered some years ago on very short 
notice from the Oxford University pulpit, which he occupied as the 
substitute for another—looked that way. It was upon that part of 
the sermon on the Mount where our Lord corrects the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees by His own. The preacher 
seemed to me to fall into the common error of confusing the 
Rabbinical precepts which our Lord had authority to correct, with 
the law itself which He came to fulfill. In short, Mr. Gore repre- 
sented our Lord as setting Himself above the Scripture, an attitude 
entirely inconsistent with that which He took throughout His 
earthly life. To my mind, it is an extension of the same principle 
which sets the Church above Scripture now; which treats our 
Lord’s teaching on earth as the outcome ofa kenosis, to be corrected 
by a more recent illumination vouchsafed to His Church. 

Another theory of Mr. Gore’s which has brought him into contro- 
versy is his theory of justification, which has been well met by 
Principal Moule. Briefly, the theory is that God justifies us not so 
much by His acceptance of Christ for us as by His foresight of 
Christ im us after we are justified. The difference between this 
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view and the gospel is too obvious to need any further comment 
from me. 

Passing from Canon Gore’s personal influence to the drift of the 
school which he represents, a school whose influence has come to be 
dominant in the Anglican organization of the day, I find that it is 
very much what we should gather from the title of a book by the 
third writer whom I have mentioned as representative, Mr. Sadler’s 
Church Doctrine Bible Truth. That title implies a proposition 
that Church doctrine, i. e., the doctrine of the Church of England as 
stated by Mr. Sadler, is Bible truth. To demonstrate the influence 
of Mr. Sadler, I need only specify the circulation of his works. 
Turning to his name in Crocktford’s Clerical Directory for 1892, I 
read: Church Doctrine Bible Truth, 32d thousand, 1867; Church 
Teachers’ Manual, 30th thousand, 1871; Communicants’ Manual, 
83d thousand, 1873; The One Offering, 4th edition, 1875; and (the 
first book of his which I remember to have seen) The Second Adam 
and the New Birth, 1857, seven editions. 

The three first manuals above mentioned must have influenced 
thousands of readers who are strangers to the writings of Dr. 
Westcott or Mr. Gore. <A large portion of these manuals con- 
sists of plain questions and answers; containing much that is 
undoubtedly true, in a shape in which one cannot possibly mis- 
understand it; but at the same time leading up to the distinct 
statement of baptismal regeneration for all who are baptized; a real 
but mysterious presence of the Body and Blood of Christ, in, with, 
or under the consecrated elements, to the faithful receiver; a con- 
tinuation of the One Offering of Christ (made, not on the cross, but 
in heaven) by celebrant priests on earth ; a real sacerdotium of the 
clergy ; an authority of the Church to teach doctrine, so nearly on 
a level with the authority of the Scripture itself, as to run serious 
risk of interfering with it, more especially as the Church is con- 
stantly speaking with a living voice through the lips of the clergy, 
while the Bible keeps silence until it is opened and read. I am 
sure I am not overstating the case when I say that Mr. Sadler’s 
books have done more to change the services and teaching of the 
Church in many English parishes than any books that have been 
published in my lifetime, or which I have ever seen or read. 

Together with the influence and teaching already described, a 
number of other forces have combined to bring about great changes 
amongst us. The Kilburn propaganda has had a considerable 
influence. The magazine called Our Work, which is very widely 
circulated and persistently sent to some persons, who (like myself ) 
never contribute a single penny to the operations at Kilburn, proves 
very attractive. It is well edited and represents the philanthropic 
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efforts of the sisterhood in a most interesting light. As a rule the 
distinctive doctrines of the mission do not appear in its pages, but 
are kept in the background. Its shop in Paternoster Row, how- 
ever, bears eloquent and ample testimony to the teaching of the 
mission; high sacerdotal and sacramental doctrine is its chief char- 
acteristic. The work of the English Church Union, the pages of 
the Church Quarterly Review, the Newberry House Magazine, the col- 
umns of the Church Times, and (increasingly) of the Guardian 
(newspaper), all draw the minds of the present generation more or 
less the same way. The persistent promotion of men of one school 
to Crown appointments in the Church, first by Mr. Gladstone, and 
more recently by Lord Salisbury (with some exceptions evidently 
intended to secure Lancashire votes), have given no inconsiderable 
weight in most English dioceses to men who would abhor the title 
of Protestant, call everything that is distinctive of Evangelical teach- 
ing either Puritan or Calvinistic, and generally swim with the 
stream. 

On the other hand it is asserted, and with some show of reason, 
that evangelical men are not (Dean Close said they never were) a 
party; or, more plainly, that they are “a rope of sand.” Statesmen 
say there is no such thing as an evangelical body. The Times 
newspaper every few years writes our obituary in a leading arti- 
cle, and declares that we are extinct. The number of churches 
in which vestments, incense, lighted candles and the eastward posi- 
tion are in use, increases according to published statistics with 
great rapidity. In short, the dominant section of the Church, as 
represented by Church officials, seems to have abandoned evangeli- 
cal doctrine altogether. 

And yet, when all this has been said, I cannot but feel conscious 
that this is one side of the question only. Some men would have put 
what I have said far more strongly, and painted the present Church 
of England in far darker colors than I have done. In the face of 
some such picture I have heard my predecessor at this college, Dr. 
Boultbee, speak words like these: “And yet there never was so 
much good being done on all sides. I cannot understand it.” No 
more can I. In spite of what I have said, there are quite as many 
bishops in England who may be called evangelical as there ever 
have been in my experience. I might reckon six. But setting 
aside these, there is not one on the Bench who would refuse to 
admit a thoroughly evangelical curate or vicar into his diocese, 
and allow him to work there. As head of a college which is avow- 
edly Protestant and Evangelical by its trust deed, I am thank- 
ful to say that a door is open for every man we can train. In fact, 
our men are applied for three times over. I do not know any 
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diocese from which they are systematically, or on principle, 
excluded. Men who come here, or go out from hence, expecting 
opposition, do not find it. Nor is this sort of experience peculiar to 
ourselves. Everywhere the preacher of the old-fashioned gospel 
finds a welcome and an audience ready to his hand. The Church 
Missionary Society grows larger every year and its income does 
not decline. If other evangelical societies are straitened for want 
of means, societies that are not evangelical are straitened still more. 
The “open door that no man can shut” is still set before us and 
shows no signs of closing yet. If there is a vast crop of tares grow- 
ing, there is a vast crop of wheat ripening, too. It seems as though 
the decree had been plainly spoken, “ Let both grow together until 
the harvest.” Neither crop seems able to crowd the other out of 
the field. The most one can say is, that among the dominant party 
in the Established Church, Evangelical and Protestant principles 
seem to have less weight than they have among the rank and file. 
I often think that it was so in the first century, when St. Paul 
and the other apostles carried the gospel through the length and 
breadth of the Roman world. The ruling powers of the Jewish 
Church were then anti-Christian, the Roman world was heathen. 
Yet the gospel was “ preached to every creature under heaven” and 
“a great door and effectual” was opened to its messengers, though 
there were “ many adversaries.” The more I think of all this, the 
more I feel the impossibility of forming a truly balanced estimate 
of the times in which we live. I feel that “no man can find out 
the work that God maketh from beginning to end.” The “Creator 
and Preserver of all mankind ” is the only One that “ understandeth 
all their works.” The only one who really knows Church history 
is He who “ walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks.” 
We cannot take His words on our lips, and say to the angel of the 
Church in which we are found, “I know thy works.” We must 
leave that sentence for Him, There are many things about our 
Church that remind me forcibly of the last days of the Israelitish 
monarchy and the last generation of the Jewish hierarchy. The 
remarkable stir among God’s ancient people makes me think that 
the parable of the fig tree is being fulfilled. ‘“ When her branch is 
now become tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is near.” I seem to hear the other solemn saying of the Master, 
always connected with that parable, wherever it appears on the 
pages of the gospel: “ 7his generation shall not pass” (the genera- 
tion that sees the budding of the fig tree), “ til/ all be fulfilled.” 

I may be wrong, but I am more and more disposed to gauge the 
condition of the Church and nation to which I belong by its faith 
in Holy Scripture as the Word of Christ, who is the very Truth of 
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God. It was for disbelief in His utterances that the natural 
branches*of His olive tree were broken off. “ Because of unbelief,” 
says St. Paul to the Christians of the metropolis of the gentile world, 
“Because“of unbelief they were broken off; and thow stondest 
by faith.” “Tf God spared not the natural branches, much less will 
He spare thee.” In the generation which saw the downfall of the 
Jewish Church there were “ many ten thousands” of individual be- 
lievers, and a vast Christian Church overspread the world. Yet 
the nation of Israel which rejected Jesus, no multitude of indivi- 
dual believers was able to save. Will it be so, I ask myself, with 
Christian England? We regard ourselves, perhaps with too much 
assumption, as the centre of the churches of the gentiles, the main 
stem of the Christian world. When I see how determinately the 
ruling element in Church and State is setting aside the absolute and 
paramount authority of Holy Scripture and setting up philanthropy, 
liberty, righteousness, Church authority, Christian principle, Church 
organization, and anything and everything that men can worship as 
a law of life in the place of God’s written Word; when I see that, 
rather than allow the perfect veracity of the Bible where it seems 
to contradict the conclusions of human wisdom, men will impeach 
the veracity or the omniscience of Christ Himself, I cannot but 
ask with some anxiety, What will be the end of these things? 
There is a reaction after every movement. But we have never 
gone back to where we were before the outburst of unbelieving 
criticism in the midst of which my undergraduate career was passed. 
The outbreak of the last few years has been much wider and 
stronger; and has much more deeply implicated the representatives 
of the Church. Will any reaction restore our national faith to its 
former condition? I doubt it. That a reaction will come is cer- 
tain. Possibly it has begun already. But in these matters, no re- 
action will replace us where we were before. Then what will be 
the end of these things? It is only possible to forecast it by look- 
ing backwards. I find myself again and again recurring to the last 
days of the kingdom in the Old Testament—the days of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel and the experience of those later Prophets of the tem- 
poral kingdom; and again tothe closing years of the Church of the 
Second Temple, which will, perhaps, yield a closer parallel still. I 
read the past in the light of the present, and I ponder the present in 
the light of the past. My brightest thoughts are inspired by the 
hope of the future, when I think that the appearance of our great 
Lord and Saviour cannot be far off. The Parousia and the Millen- 
nial kingdom are the subject of keenest interest to me in all Scrip- 
ture and no one thing cheers me more than this, that I see 
absolutely nothing in sacred history or prophecy to bar the possi- 
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bility of our Saviour’s return at any moment, which will be the 
beginning of the end. Upon those anticipations I am not called to 
speak at this moment. The fact that they have no place whatever 
in the Anglican theology of to-day does not make the parallel 
between our days and the last days of the Church of Israel any less 
close. Five years before the destruction of Jerusalem no event 
seemed more improbable. But our Lord had foretold it and it 
came. “Of that day and hour knoweth no man.” The more one 
sees of the possibilities of growth and development, the more impos- 
sible does it become to say when the harvest of the earth is ripe. 
Before the day dawns the Day Star will arise in the hearts of those 
who watch for the morning. Not the least among the promises to 
the victors in the Church Militant is this: “I will give him the 
morning star.” ° 

I will only ask leave to make one suggestion before I close this 
paper. It is connected with a personal reminiscence. T'wenty- 
seven years ago, when I first came to this college, the then Princi- 
pal put before me this problem. Directing my attention to the 
words in Acts v.13: “Of the rest (of the Church) durst no man 
join himself to them” (the apostles), he said that he should like 
to see the distinction clearly drawn out from the New Testament 
between Church Authority and Apostolic Authority. The proposal 
was that I should draw it out in a paper. Shall I confess that, 
being too much accustomed to go straight to Briider’s Concordance 
and thence to Trommius, for all my New Testament divinity, 
working out things by simple tabulation of the use of Greek words, 
I was baffled? I did not see at once in the text of Scripture the 
means of collecting what was needed for the solution of the problem ; 
and being as yet a novice in Church history and doctrine, I gave 
the question up. I look at it with very different eyes now. I 
have learned to see the importance of discerning between the Apos- 
tles as (1) Disciples, representatives of the Church in our Lord’s 
lifetime ; (2) as Ministers, ordaining and throwing off from them- 
selves successively the Deacons, the Presbyter-episcopi of Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 17-28), and the Ordainers, as Timothy and Titus, to 
whom I suppose the bishops of Church history would naturally be 
traced, whether we allow that they are the rightful governors of 
the Church or not; and (3) as Prophets by the personal call ‘of 
Christ—His delegates, holding a commission which they had no 
power to transfer, but continuing the succession of the Old Testa- 
ment Prophets, only under another name. In this last sense, the 
Apostles could have no successors, while as believers and ministers 
they might. 

Now the title of an article in a recent issue of this magazine, 
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“ Apostolicity the Ultimate Test of Canonicity,” was “like cold 
water to a thirsty soul” when I read‘it. It seemed to me to strike 
right upon the head of the nail that requires hammering in this 
country. The fundamental error of the present theology appears 
to arise from not seeing the true relation of Holy Scripture to the 
Prophet-apostle on one side, and to the Church on the other. If 
the Scripture be not God’s Word written, it can matter compara- 
tively little what it is. It cannot be our paramount authority, 
our absolute law. But if we are to uphold its authority as God’s 
Word written, we must have a definite ground for doingso. Noth- 
ing but the divine signature can make it the divine Word. The 
Church has never had a commission to affix this divine signature. 
The Apostles and Prophets had. This is the only tenable position. 
I have proved it elsewhere and this is not the place to reproduce 
the demonstration. I only affirm that the heart of the whole ques- 
tion is here. If the Church can, by her warrant, establish a com- 
pilation of old materials by unknown authors as God’s Word, that 
is a totally different position. Similarly, if the laws of Church 
Synods have equal authority with the precepts of the New Testa- 
ment, because of Christ’s presence with the Church, that is differ- 
ent also. It is not what the Reformers in England taught, or 
what the articles of the Established Church say. It is a new posi- 
tion altogether—a position to which I should without hesitation 
apply the words of the Prophet Jeremiah: “ The prophets prophesy 
falsely and the priests bear rule by their means.” If I must go on 
and say, “ My people love to have it so,” then ‘“ What will ye do in 
the end thereof?” 

My old Principal’s wish remains. I leave it as a suggestion for 
any one who may care to follow it out. “I should like to see the 
distinction between Church authority and Apostolic authority 
clearly drawn out from the New Testament.” It is surprising 
how many passages there are in the Epistles that afford 
material for illustrating the distinction. Will not some one who 
has leisure and inclination set to work and build the line? 


Sr. Joun’s Hatt, Hicusury, Lonpon. CHARLES H. WALLER. 





IV. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF OUR RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 


HE religious life, like every other form of life, manifests itself 

in very different ways. As there is no unvarying type of 
personal religious experience, so that one can say, this is genuine, 
and all else is spurious or if genuine is one-sided or exagger- 
ated, so there is no one manifestation of it which can be set up as a 
standard to which all must be conformed. Life in all cases refuses 
any such restriction. The seed or germ is the same; but the tree, 
while retaining its specific form, varies in shape and contour, in 
size and symmetry. The life is one, but it wears countless diversi- 
ties in its outward form. The principles out of which the Chris- 
tian life issues, the truths in which it roots itself, and from which 
it draws its nourishment and growth, are the same everywhere and 
at all times; but the life appears in a thousand different forms, 
varying perhaps in every particular case. This is due partly to the 
fact that those in whom grace works have different qualities and 
gifts, or the same gifts and qualities in very different degrees; and 
grace always works without destroying or marring these individual 
features of character. It works in and through these personal indi- 
vidual features, it modifies and harmonizes, but never destroys. 
This diversity is due partly also to the freeness and sovereignty 
which marks the work of the Holy Spirit, who works in all 
severally as He wills, giving His own impress and character to each 
one. Thus, under the teaching and training of our Saviour Him- 
self, we have a Peter, a Thomas, and a John, all, in all essential re- 
spects, alike, and yet differing so widely each from the other in the 
outward manifestations of their faith and love, that they have been 
taken as types of large classes of believers. Thus the Apostle 
Paul, coming out from different surroundings, reared under a differ- 
eut system of instruction, having marked personal features of char- 
acter, but brought under the power of the same truth, and the same 
faith in Christ, presents in some aspects a new and perhaps higher 
form of piety than either of the others, And there is no good 
reason to think that the peculiarities are exhausted, or that these 
only are the types into which all genuine reiigious life must run, 
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so that all diversities from these types must be regarded as excep- 
tional or abnormal growths. 

It ought not to surprise us, therefore, or strike us as singular, that 
every age should have, to a greater or less extent, its own form of 
piety. The life works through the centuries according to its own 
nature, but works under different conditions and in diverse forms. 
If there are different manifestations of its power in the same age, 
then we may expect that there will be the same variety in different 
ages. This variety, when it appears, may be traceable to the 
peculiar mental characteristics of the age; to the general atmos- 
phere which the Church breathes; to the prevalent philosophy at 
the time; to the relations which the Church sustains to the world 
and world-powers; and to the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in the 
measure and method of His work. 

The mental characteristics of the age give outward shape and 
coloring to the religious life. We cannot so separate our religious 
from our mental life, that we can measure exactly, and therefore 
safely, its health and vigor by itself. There is no such line of dis- 
tinction running through our personal life and history, that we can 
thus isolate any one form of our life, and regard it by itself. We 
shall fall into error if we make the attempt. Our judgments will 
be misjudgments. We shall overlook relations and influences 
which are essential to correct views. Our religious life takes up 
into itself and influences all the parts of our complete being. It is 
not emotion, nor knowledge, nor duty merely, but it involves the 
highest exercise of our intelligence, emotions, will and conscience. 
It is the highest and most complete form of our life. It has its seat 
and throne in the conscience, but while it rules the man in whom it 
exists, and shapes his views and conduct, it always works under the 
conditions in which men are, works in and through their mental 
habitudes, and is therefore shaped by them at least as to its outward 
form and expression. Now as every age and people has its habits 
of thought, its mental features and characteristics, one practical and 
another speculative, one critical and another logical and construc- 
tive, one active and another contemplative, one aggressive and 
another conservative, so the peculiar features of the religious life 
will differ. If the piety of Paul differs from that of John, and 
differs somewhat according to their mental structure and habits, 
while the essential elements of all godly living are found in both; 
so the piety of the apostolic age in real vigor and in its outward 
form differs from that of the centuries which follow it. The 
Grecian culture and habits of thought then ruled and molded all 
the thinking of the civilized world. And although the Gospel 
came as a new and living power into all its culture and thought, 
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and imparted of the fullness of its own life to all the forms in which 
the human mind was then working, it received as well as gave, and 
those mental habitudes of the intellectual world which it then 
met, left their impress upon its own life and manifestation. The 
history of the Church is full and explicit in its testimony. While 
the Church owes a debt of gratitude to the men of that age, fitted 
by this very culture to grapple with the great problems of its faith 
as to the person of Christ, and the doctrine of the Trinity, and to 
give them clear and satisfactory statement for all the ages; we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that they lost somewhat of the freshness 
and vigor of their piety. It was a needless loss, but it was real and 
great. The speculative spirit and tendency drew them away from 
the simplicity which there is in Christ. The apostle saw the 
danger, and in all his later epistles warns against it. But the 
germs bore their fruit. The effort to bring the gospel into the forms 
of their philosophic culture, loosened its hold upon the conscience 
as of divine authority, led to serious departures from the faith, and 
lowered the tone of piety. The transition from the apostolic 
age to that which followed it, is like passing out from the clear and 
healthful sunshine into the dim, chill and uncertain twilight. 

This diversity again is partly due to the general atmosphere 
which the Church breathes, the “zeitgeist.” It has, indeed, always 
an atmosphere of its own, but while it is in the world it must breathe 
the atmosphere of the world, and it cannot breathe it without feel- 
ing the result in its own health and vigor. It cannot altogether 
escape the contagion. It has divine virtue to resist the insidious 
power. It throws off by the force of its own life and the preserving 
agency of the Holy Spirit the poisonous influence. But still the 
influence is felt. The world intrudes into the religious life. There 
is a less vigorous hold upon spiritual truths. Unseen objects, or ob- 
jects seen only by faith, lose their power. Faith is sickly and feeble, 
and there is no healthy piety when faith is feeble. If it is a privi- 
lege to live by the faith of the Son of God, the faith is essential to 
the life. If the air is filled with doubt and Christian men must 
breathe the air, it will not be easy to retain a strong hold upon the 
objects of faith. The Christian life will be lowered in its idea, in 
its attainments, and in its joy. The spirit of the world enters the 
Church and becomes a transforming and molding spirit, or rather 
this will be the tendency and drift, the set of the current which the 
Christian must resist. Times of great material prosperity and of 
practical skepticism or unbelief are not far removed. The connec- 
tion between them is close and not difficult to trace. Vast material 
interests claim the thoughts of men; the eager pursuit of gain 
which seems to lie within their reach; the spiendid promise which 
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fills their vision and which bids fair at their touch to turn into real- 
ity; the intense rivalries which these promises and hopes call into 
being, give neither time nor inclination for serious thought. The 
relations to God and eternity lie in an unreal world. Its objects are 
vague, indefinite and powerless. At such times the Christian life 
works under unfriendly influences. It will be restricted in its power, 
and, as all life, working under restraints and yet with an irrepressi- 
ble force, will manifest itself in abnormal methods. It runs into 
formalism, or into a one-sided evangelism, or into asceticism. Piety 
loses its symmetry, attractiveness and power. 

Whatever may be our theory as to the relation between philoso- 
phy and religion, it is certain that the one influences the other. 
Any analysis of our mental nature, however crude or incomplete it 
may be, shows that it must be so. The experience of all the ages 
is full of illustration and proof. Philosophy is ever working its 
way down from the great thinkers with whom it may be a specula- 
tion or theory only, through the different ranks of society, until it 
reaches the masses, with whom it becomes a practical force, and 
molds their lives. The apparently barren controversy between 
the Nominalists and Realists was actually full of fruit, and left its 
impress not only upon the faith, but upon the lives of men. It was 
a mighty force entering into all human thought and feeling, deter- 
mining men’s opinions and conduct. The German philosophies, in 
their ever-changing forms, are not mere splendid speculations which 
attract and charm men, and leave them as they were. They have 
ensnared multitudes with their delusive beauty and promise, who 
are mourning over their lost faith, and in their “ unchartered free- 
dom” from the authority of conviction and conscience, are shaping 
their conduct according to the only light left them, the dictates of 
prudence and custom. The encyclopzedists in their infidelity wrecked 
both society and faith, opened the sluice-ways to violence and un- 
godliness, and gathered their harvest in the atrocities of the French 
revolution. The idealism of Berkeley and Hume bore its legiti- 
mate fruits in the heartless and formal piety which held the churches 
in its cold embrace until the great awakening under the Wesleys 
and Whitfield. No one doubts that the Edwardean philosophy in- 
fluenced and molded the piety of that day, gave it more or less its 
intense and one-sided subjectiveness, and turned the thoughts of 
believers to their experience, more than to Christ. 

It would be in the face of all experience to expect that the present 
materialistic philosophy which asserts its claims with so much confi- 
dence should be without like results. We may draw the line 

tween our theories and our practice, but the great masses will 
step across the line and carry their theories into the life. The 
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transition is easy and natural, and on the assumption that the theory | 
is true the transition is right. It is what ought to be made. The 
“potency and power” of this theory is already apparent. If 
matter and force are all; if man takes his place in the endless chain 
of causes and effects; if he is simply a higher development of the 
brute; then it cannot be strange if men place a low estimate upon 
their own lives, or the lives of others. If life involves reproach 
and suffering why not put an end to it at once ?—and since an end 
must come, and this life is all, there seems to be no logical escape 
from such results, and the system must bear its fruits. If we have 
not reaped them, yet the harvest is sure to come. What limits or 
restrains it for the present, is the indestructible conviction which 
clings to us and to which we instinctively cling, which asserts itself 
in the face of all theories, that the soul lives although the body 
dies, and that life, therefore, is a sacred thing with which we can- 
not innocently trifle. But whatever may be true as to this particu- 
lar result, the general issues of this materialistic philosophy in the 
religious life are clear. It degrades our conception of the dignity of 
man; it unlooses the bands which hold in check the evil passions of 
man and leaves him to his brutish instincts and tendencies. This is 
its legitimate trend and drift. 

The relation which the Church has sustained to the civil powers 
has modified its religious life, both to make it deeper and more 
genuine, and more superficial and worldly. Persecutions have 
served to winnow the Church; to lead true believers to a more 
secluded life, and to a more profound acquaintance with the truth ; 
to make them conscious of their need of divine help; to bring 
them into a closer fellowship with Christ, and thus make them 
hearty, stalwart and humble. The favor of the world, on the other 
hand, tends to draw men out from themselves, to lure them away 
from Christ, to encourage them to a confidence in their own virtue 
and strength, and thus emasculates their piety. It lies on the sur- 
face; it endures hardness and self-denial with little fortitude. It 
shrinks from the cross, and is never fruitful in heroic virtues. We 
please ourselves with the fancy that this source of diversity in the 
character of our piety is dried up; that we have solved the problem 
of the relation of the State to the Church; that we have solved it by 
declaring their utter severance; that the State has nothing to do 
with religion, save to protect the man in his religious as in his other 
rights and interests, and that the Church has nothing to do with the 
State, except to bring religious truth and obligations to bear upon 
the conscience of its members. But the relations of society are 
complicated, and these two spheres seem to cut each other. Ques- 
tions arise which involve the interests both cf the Church and the 
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State, as the education question, the Sabbath question, the Mor- 
mon question—in regard to which it is not easy to say just what 
belongs to the State and what tothe Church. But without entering 
upon any discussion here, it is enough to say that the relations the 
Church sustains to the civil powers will to a greater or less extent 
modify its piety now, as it has done in the past. 

But much is due also to the free and sovereign agency of the 
Holy Spirit. If He works in individuals as He wills, so He works 
through the centuries with no less sovereignty. He stamps the 
piety of one age with one feature, and that of another age with a 
different feature. He works in and through the mental habitudes, 
the prevalent philosophies, the civil powers, and thus directly by 
His own power and through the truth, and indirectly in and through 
these surroundings, he gives character and tone to the piety of the 
age. It is unquestionably true that He can lift the Church above 
all unfriendly influences, or preserve its faith and godliness not- 
withstanding their power. He is unlimited, working as He wills. 
And it is not difficult to see that through all these diversities, one and 
the same Spirit has wrought, carrying forward His own purpose of 
grace, and making these very differences contribute in turn to the 
development of the truth and the clearer conception of that standard 
to which all genuine piety must conform, 7. e., the life of Christ. It 
is in the light of His teachings that the apostles received and stated 
the truth in all its fullness. His beams fall upon the early Christian 
centuries and the Greek culture, and the doctrines of the person of 
Christ and the sacred Trinity take their place in the firmament of 
truth and shine with steady splendor. His rays reach across the 
centuries, and the great truths which Augustine taught of the sin- 
ner’s lost condition, his inability to all good, his entire dependence 
upon the sovereign and renewing grace of God come into the galaxy 
of the truths believed. The light shines into Luther’s cell, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith was set in its true relations, and the 
hearts of believers were filled with peace and joy. The Wesleys 
felt its quickening beams and taught the doctrine of the witness of 
the Spirit and of personal assurance as the believer's heritage. The 
light shines around us still as the Church is coming nearer the 
truth, that Christ, to whom the Spirit witnesses, is the centre of its 
theology and of its life. All along the ages the Spirit, given to the 
Church at first and still dwelling in it, has wrought, touching 
the faith and life of believers, and shaping them to the end He 
seeks, which is to enthrone Christ in the faith and lives of men. 
Perhaps we are reaping in part the fruits of this gracious provi- 
dence of the Spirit in the Lives of Christ which are now coming 
from the press in such variety, a life which the Church still feels has 
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not been fully grasped or written, and which it still waits for, as 
one striving after her ideal life and piety ! 

This brings us to ask, What are the peculiar religious features of 
the present age? Are we coming nearer to the ideal? It will not 
be questioned that our piety manifests itself in a remarkable activ- 
ity in the field of Christian work in the world; in the grace of benev- 
olence ; in charity to those who differ from us; in an indisposition to 
dwell upon minor differences in creed or practice; in greater leniency 
towards faults not startling or flagrant, in faith or morals. Some of 
these are characteristics peculiar to the present day. — 

The field of Christian work is widened and more attractive. It 
enlists more truly the interest and the energies of the Church than 
at any period since the days of the apostles. And the field is much 
wider now than even in that age, as the world in its vastness is compre- 
hended more fully, and the teeming population isso greatly increased. 
The field is the world. The mission upon which the Church is sent 
is to disciple all nations, and that mission is pressed upon the con- 
science of the Church as never before. No one can question that 
the deep and wide interest in the mission work, involving such 
self-denial as it does; the effort to reach and rescue the great 
masses of the degraded in Christian lands; are the fruit and the 
measure of Christian piety. They grow upon no other root. The 
principles which underlie all this activity, which stimulate the 
Church to it and sustain it under the burdens it brings are gracious 
principles. Nothing but the deep conviction that men are lost in 
sin, that the gospel of the grace of God is the only remedy for sin, 
that the gospel is ample in its provisions and free and unlimited in 
its offer; nothing but the love of Christ glowing in the heart, and 
love to our fellow-men as those for whom Christ died; will prompt 
the Church to this work or sustain its courage and purpose. Mere 
impulse or mere philanthropy may stir the heart and start men in 
such an enterprise, but they will never sustain them under the heat 
and burden and exhaustive toil which it demands. It is possible, 
indeed, that we scarcely know yet what the grand enterprise will 
demand, what sacrifices will be required to its ultimate success; but 
we know that these convictions and motives, if they are genuine, 
will bear any strain to which they may be subjected. . Love will 
not shrink from the sacrifices. And the heavier the strain laid upon 
the Church, the more beautiful and consistent its piety becomes. 

It is not true, indeed, that this activity belongs exclusively to the 
living Church or to the generation which has just preceded it. The 
Church has never lost sight of its mission. All the principles of 
the new nature require this activity. It has ever gone out, in the 
Spirit of Christ, to seek and save the lost. It has never forgotten 
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the command to preach the gospel to every creature. It has in- 
deed failed in its obedience. Under the pressure of the questions 
which concerned its faith and life and claimed its attention, it found 
little time or energy for its mission work. And the surroundings 
were unfavorable. It was hampered and restricted in its opera- 
tions by hostile forces. The outlying world was afar off, and access 
to it was difficult and perilous. The conditions are widely different 
now. The Church life sympathizes with the wondrous activity of 
the age in which we live. World-wide enterprises are topics of 
common thought and effort. Modern science has removed hin- 
drances, has brought the nations together and given the Church 
facilities for its work which were not dreamed of a generation ago. 
The civilization we have reached favors the general elevation of 
the race. All the surroundings are favorable. The Church en- 
larges its vision, takes in the wide field of the world, turns its eye 
upon the vast work before it, and hopes and expects to win this 
world to Christ. Its love to Christ and to men, its living faith in 
the promises of God, its obedience to the divine command, are illus- 
trated in this mission work, and are characteristics of its piety. 

This work calls into exercise and cultivates benevolence. It de- 
mands means. It lays its claim upon the property or possessions of 
the Christian world. It calls for a practical recognition of the 
truth that we are stewards; that what we call ours is God’s, which 
He has given us to use, and which we must use as He directs, and 
in the interests of His kingdom. The Christian world has caught 
glimpses of this truth, and makes some response to it. It has not 
yet risen to any full conception of what the principle calls for. 
Its responses are meagre and fitful. Still it is much that this con- 
viction is imbedded in the Christian faith, and in some measure 
enforced by the Christian conscience. There is large promise in 
the fact. There is scarcely any respect in which it is more difficult 
to bring our practice into full correspondence with truth and duty. 
And the Christian who has learned to grasp the thought and make 
it practical, that what is his own in relation to his fellow-men, is not 
his own in relation to God, is simply a trust from God, has made a 
great attainment in grace. If the Church is coming up to that 
plane of thought and action, as we may hope it is, it is coming into 
closer fellowship with Christ who gave Himself for us. 

There is at present an obvious indisposition to dwell upon minor 
differences in creed or practice, an easy comprehensiveness which 
includes nearly all shades of belief. Charity is so lovely a grace, 
and occupies so conspicuous a place in the circle of Christian graces, 
that every one feels that it is essential to a healthy piety. The 
life without it, whatever else it may have, lacks the “bond of 
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perfectness.” We may well drop our minor differences, or at least 
place them in the background and give scope to this divine grace. 
It grows out of the consciousness of the love of Christ, out of the fact 
that all believers are born of the same Spirit and are brethren of 
the one family of Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that Christians should love each other. This grace 
is not only beautiful but essential. To be without it, is to deny our 
Christian nature. This love and unity is enforced not only by the 
demands of our nature, but by the fact that the forces of evil in 
the world, while formally countless, are practically one. One cer- 
tainly in spirit, sympathy and aim. The Church must be one in 
the bonds of Christian love if it is to be successful in its warfare 
with evil. We cannot hold the Christian truth with a divisive 
spirit, nor accomplish our Christian work with divided forces and 
energies. 

But we need to be on our guard, lest under the impulse of love 
we should place vital truths as mere minor points. Charity is 
not indifference to the truth, but holds the truth in love, respecting 
the persons and character of those who differ from us. We may 
not say, to quote the illustration of Coleridge, “that a Unitarian 
cannot be a Christian,” but we may say “that Unitarianism is not 
Christianity.” The charity which is born of indifference to the 
truth, which would lead us to fellowship or allow fundamental 
error, which is inconsistent with flaming zeal for the truth, is not the 
charity which Christ manifested or required. But the spurious and 
boastful liberalism which cloaks itself under the garb of charity, 
does not make the real grace less attractive or desirable. What- 
ever hinders it is to be deplored, and any increase in its fervor or , 
scope is a matter for thankfulness and joy. Every Christian heart 
beats in unison with the prayer of our Lord, “that they all may be 
one”’—“T in them and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one, and that the world may know that thou hast sent me.” The 
oneness for which the Saviour prays is that which the world can 
see. And it cannot well be questioned that there is a growing ex- 
ercise of this grace, that in the onward working of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church there is a kindling of this grace, which both illum- 
inates and melts, which opens the eyes of believers to see how nar- 
row are the lines which separate them, and melts off the asperities 
which have grown so harsh while they have been apart. We may 
well rejoice in this grace. It is a blessed and a hopeful thing if the 
Church is growing consciously into the likeness of God, who is 
love. 

But this is only side of the truth. While we may congratulate 
ourselves upon the splendid activity and achievements of the Church 
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in its evangelistic work, upon its growing benevolence and conse- 
cration as measured by its gifts, upon the charity or love which 
reproves all divisive measures and tends to heal all differences, 
there are features in our religious condition which are not so full 
of promise. There are serious deficiencies, which, unless supplied, 
will surely make our piety fruitless, and even now cripple the 
Church in its life and work. 

We fail to reach so thorough a knowledge of the human heart 
as corrupted by sin and full of evil, or as “deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,” as those of other days. The experience 
even of the believer is not marked by that deep conviction of sin, 
its extent, its malignity and its fearful power, as enthroned in the 
heart and conscience, nor by that contrition which finds its only 
fitting expression in the Scripture phrase, “a broken heart and a 
contrite (crushed) spirit.” These are not the characteristic features 
of present experience. The tendency is not to look within at the 
working of sin in our hearts, not to bring the heart into the light of 
the manifesting presence of God, infinitely holy, and whose holiness 
is the measure of sin; but to look out to the life and the work. 
There may have been somewhat that was morbid or unwise in 
the introspection and the consequent experience which marked 
the piety of the Puritan and New England believers, but it made 
humble and sturdy and fruitful Christians, no less loving and gentle 
than stern, They were at work among the roots of things, down 
beneath the surface, and the beauty and fruitage of their lives 
revealed how wisely and thoroughly they had wrought. 

This profound sense of sin not only gives character to our experi- 
ence, but underlies our views of the whole scheme of divine grace. It 
is fundamental to the study of the facts of history. We cannot say 
why sin was permitted to enter the world. This is the insoluble 
problem which presents itself everywhere. But sin being here, and 
of the nature it is, many of the darker problems of our faith are no 
longer inexplicable. Pain, suffering, death, here and hereafter, 
come in the train of sin. It is because sin is so malignant and 
holds men under its sway that we need just such a redemption as 
we have in Christ. The gospel is not only a revelation of the love 
of God, but the revelation of the method by which the love of God 
reaches to us sinners. If we are lost in sin, then of course salva- 
tion must come to us in the free grace of God. Then grace is 
sovereign and pure. If we are under condemnation, then if we are 
redeemed we must be taken from under condemnation, and, as the 
law condemns, redemption must be by satisfaction to the law. 
Then men can never dream of merit, much less that God is under 
obligation to give them the offer of His grace. The only door of 
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hope opens at the footstool of divine mercy, and sinners must come 
there for hope and life. And men need now, in these days, when 
the power which man wields over nature seems almost without 
limit, when the nations are making such rapid progress in all that 
pertains to external civilization, and the whole drift of things in 
scientific and philosophic investigation is to inspire men with high 
notions of their own powers and of their own goodness—men need 
now to be led down into their own hearts, to the world within them 
which they have not subdued, to the discovery of the pollution and 
vileness of sin; that while conscious of power and victory in the 
world of material things, they may become conscious, also, of entire 
helplessness to release themselves from the grasp of the mighty. 

This deficiency in the knowledge and sense of sin has its fruit in 
a low estimate of the grace of Christ, who redeems us. The one of 
these will practically measure the other. As the true nature of sin 
is seen only in the light of the holiness of God; as it is only then, 
that, like Job, one smites upon his breast, ceases to make any 
defense and utters his confession, ‘ Behold, I am vile;” so the more 
we see of our guilt and helplessness, the more we shall admire the 
grace of Christ which rescues us. If sin has loaded us with an 
intolerable burden of guilt and we have found the bitterness and 
anguish of a conscience disturbed, apprehensive and judicial, we 
shall welcome the grace of Christ, whose blood speaks peace to the 
conscience. The experience of the apostle is typical here. It is 
as “the chief of sinners” that he lays hold of Christ as his Saviour. 
It is as “less than the least of all saints” that he magnifies the 
grace of Christ in his apostolic calling. It is out of his own expe- 
rience of sin that he labors to express the greatness of the divine 
mercy—“ the grace,” “the glorious grace,” “the riches of the glory 
of His grace.” It is out of the depths of his conflicts with sin, the 
law in his members, that he cries out, “ Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” and then breaks out into thanksgiving 
for the deliverance, “I thank God, through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
There is nothing weak or sentimental or one-sided in the apostle’s 
experience. It is a healthy and normal experience, under the truths 
of sin and grace. If the conviction of sin and the apprehension of 
divine grace are important factors in the Christian life, we can 
readily see how truly any want or deficiency here will color our 
whole lives. If sin is but a slight evil and of little power, then a 
small measure of grace may overcome it; but if sin is indeed that 
evil and bitter thing which the Scriptures teach, then there is no 
grace which can rescue us from it but the grace which led the Son 
of God into our world and to the atoning death of the cross. 

The Christian character is always presented to us in the Scriptures 
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as having its source and nourishment in Christian truth, especially 
in the truths of sin and redemption. The apostle follows his exposi- 
tion of these great truths, his own heart glowing with their light 
and heat: “I beseech you, therefore ”—and what a mighty force and 
impulse lies hid in that word “ therefore””—“ by the mercies of God 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” Reminding the Ephesian 
believers of their death in sin, and of their redemption from it 
through the grace of Christ, and of His wondrous love shown in that 
redemption, he breaks out: “I therefore,” gathering up and con- 
densing into that one word “therefore ” all that lies between death 
in sin and life in Christ, to give it a force and momentum—“I there. 
fore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ye are called.” So in all his epistles he 
builds his exhortation to practical godliness upon these central 
truths. In Paul’s view the Christian life is not an impulse, but the 
steady onward growth of great living truths. His personal faith in 
these truths, as he, above all other men, saw them in their full-orbed 
splendor, filled his heart with overflowing gratitude and made his 
whole life a consecrated life, for he says: ‘‘ We thus judge that if 
one died for all, then all died, and that he died for all that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them and rose again.” His flaming zeal, his 
self-denial, his untiring work for Christ, his readiness to lay himself 
and all his powers upon the altar of service, his unflinching courage 
in the face of danger, his manly fortitude in trials, whether they 
came through the direct providence of God or through the hatred 
and violence of those who opposed themselves to the gospel of 
Christ; all the great features of his piety, its manly beauty and 
strength, its devoutness, thankfulness and joy, are due to his faith 
in these truths. It must be so in every case. Their fruit is unto 
all godliness. The Christian virtues are plucked from no other tree. 
There is nothing we more need for the genuineness and symmetry of 
our character than to go back to these fountains of all right feeling, 
right purposes and right living. 

There is reason to fear that the disposition to overlook distinc- 
tions, in our zeal for charity, has had a tendency to lower our esti- 
mate of the value of truth, and to relax our hold upon it. It isnot 
a pure good that controversies are a matter of reproach; and that 
any vigilance in guarding the truth against perversion is stamped 
with the odium of “heresy hunting,” and the man who ventures 
into the conflict does it at the peril of his Christian standing. Ifa 
man can call in question the absolute sovereignty of God over all 
His creatures, can deny that sinners living in sin are dead and 
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righteously condemned, that the special and electing love of God is 
necessary to their salvation, and retain his status in the Church, it 
indicates not only that the Church is broadening in its scope 
and comprehension, but that it is losing its hold upon distinctive 
and vital truths, and losing its power unto holiness and well-doing. 
Controversy which grows out of a love for the truth, is every way 
healthy and praiseworthy. No one can read the instructions of the 
apostle in his pastoral letters without feeling that the Church is set 
for the defense of the truth, and that those who defend the truth, 
if they doit in love, are worthy of all commendation. Facts will not 
allow us to believe that our age is any more friendly to the truth 
than those which have gone before it. We have not outlived the need 
for controversy. We are not living above the cloud-regions. The 
mists and storm-clouds hang around us. It is, indeed, in accord- 
ance with the experience of the ages, and with that law of develop- 
ment which rules in the sphere of evil as well as in the realm of 
good, to expect that the assaults upon the truth will be more subtle 
and persistent now, and if not resisted, more destructive than 
even in the past. It is safe to say that the most strenuous contro- 
versies are just upon us. It is not the outworks, but the very 
citadel of the faith, which is the object of assault. It is not now 
the providence of God, nor His relation to His moral creatures, 
around which the strife centres; but whether there is a God; and 
whether on the supposition that there is, He has spoken to men and 
made known His will; and whether if He has spoken, we have His 
word and can know what His willis. These are foundation truths; 
and if they are in peril, controversies must exist until they are placed 
beyond question. The love of the truth, the flaming zeal in its 
defense, if Elijah-like, is not inconsistent with the largest and the 
sweetest charity. Charity, indeed, grows upon strong convictions 
and clear views. He who stands up resolutely for his own faith 
will readily concede to others what he claims for himself. There is 
nothing so liberal as the truth, and he who holds it most tenaciously 
must breathe its spirit. It is the truth which makes free. The 
harshness, the ill-will, the illiberality and personalities which have 
so often marred controversies in the past, have characterized those 
who assail the truth more than those who defend it. Martyrdom is 
the crown of the truth, not of error. While there have been rare 
cases in which truth has been defended with a haughty air, and 
with the arm of violence; the prison and the stake, the sword and 
fire, witness all along the ages that it is the truth which has suf- 
fered violence, and that it is upon the adherents of the truth that 
the lustrous crown of martyrdom has been set. 

The tendency to lower our estimate of the value of the truth 
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under the plea of charity, broad-mindedness, liberty, falls in with 
the spirit of the age. This sides largely with the looser views. It 
chafes at restraints. It charges narrow-mindedness and prejudice 
upon those who oppose it. It boasts of its liberalism. It has burst 
the shackles in which opinion and faith have been bound. It has 
little respect for creeds. It has outgrown the necessity for them. 
They are musty and smell of the ages. They are an anaconda 
which gripes them in its folds. They choke and suffocate the free 
spirit. It is an age, it is said, busy with the great problems of 
society, with the practical work of lifting men to a higher plane of 
living, of rescuing them from degradation and sin. It cannot 
waste its time in controversies, even though they touch the vitals. 
As if the great problems of society did not find their full solution 
in the gospel; as if there was some other way of saving men than 
by the truth as it is in Jesus; as if time could have better use than 
to bring the truth in its completeness and power to the consciences 
of men ; as if we could have the cool and living streams without the 
fountain. We can never separate well-doing from right faith. It 
still remains true that as a man believes so is he. It can be shown 
that all these movements looking to the relief of human woes, and 
the elevation of men, so far as they have any rational basis or per- 
manency, owe their vigor to Christian truth, have sprung out of 
hearts nurtured in the faith and creeds of the Church; and there is 
need that the Church should guard its own—that while opening its 
heart gladly and fully to all the pleas coming from the ills of society 
and responding to them, it should not fail to recognize that its 
power to bless men lies in the truth, taught as it is revealed in the 
Word and applied by the energy of the Holy Ghost. 

This tendency to leave out of view the more distinctive doc- 
trines of our faith, or at least to suffer them to be hidden; to 
broaden our faith at the expense of positive and definite statements ; 
makes the piety of the Church deficient in its character as a wit- 
ness for the truth. This is one of the great functions of the 
Church—a large element in its work. She is to witness in her 
creeds, in her teachings, and in the lives of her members. Our 
Lord said to His apostles: “ Ye also shall bear witness, for ye have 
been with me from the beginning,” and to his entire Church: “Ye 
are witnesses of these things;” “Ye shall be witnesses unto me,” 
The Church owes it to Christ and the world that her witness should 
be clear and distinct. Any doubt lingering about her testimony would 
tend to hide the Saviour from men and imperil their highest inter. 
ests. Her creeds are a testimony to the world as to the truth 
which she believes to be taught in the Word of God. If the truth 
is of any moment, if it has any practical influence in the salvation 
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of men, it must be clearly stated, and stated in its completeness. 
For the truth is one. It is seen only in its completeness when it is 
seen in its relations. It borrows a lustre from the stones with 
which it is set. A failure to state the truth explicitly and in its right 
relations, both to other truths and to the practical lives of men, ren- 
ders the testimony insufficient and powerless; so that the spiritual 
life of men hinges upon this testimony. 

The truth not only touches the life of men, but is unto godli- 
ness. It yields its fruit unto holiness and eternal life, and this fruit 
is plucked from no other tree. The truth is indispensable, It is 
only as taught of God, as holding the testimony of those who were 
qualified and entrusted by God, as sanctified by the truth, that the 
lives of Christians become Christlike, and constitute a living testi- 
mony for Christ. 

The interest of the kingdom of Christ and its spread in the world 
depend upon this full and explicit testimony. The evangelical 
work of the Church, both in the home and foreign field, which is 
claimed as the very glory of our piety, is not a mere preaching 
work, or the teaching of the nations, or the planting of Christian 
churches with their ordinances and institutions, The life of the 
missionary, his personal life, his family life, the system of doctrine 
which he teaches, its suitableness to the condition and needs of men 
everywhere, combined into one—the doctrine seen in the life, the 
life flowing out of the doctrine—is a testimony. This witness when 
consistent is convincing. The world recognizes it. Men may re- 
sist statements made in words, the most logical arguments may be 
powerless; but they cannot shut their eyes to the life, beautiful and 
impressive with its purity and love. The skeptic who had found a 
residence in the home of Archbishop Fenelon and saw his every- 
day life, writes to his absent friend: “I must flee from this home 
or I must become a Christian.” He felt the power of that testimony. 
The truth held by the Archbishop and the truth lived, left no room 
for doubt. It is not wonderful, perhaps, that a large circle in 
the Christian Church, from the prominence which witnessing to 
Christ holds in the Scriptures and has held in the history of the 
Church, should have contended that this is the first and the main 
thing which the Church has to do in this age. But while such a 
conclusion does not seem to be justified either by the commission 
which Christ gave His Church, or by the facts of its history, it is 
surely a sad and mournful thing, if it be true, that in a day like our 
own, when doubt is in the air and men are breathing it everywhere, 
the voice of the witness-bearing Church, testifying to the truth she 
holds from Christ, should not be heard above all the din of the con- 
flict, that the light she bears should not penetrate through all the 
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mists and clouds which gather about the truth, and cheer the hearts 
of men. It would be a more deplorable thing should the Church 
lower its testimony to meet the demands of the age, or to make it 
acceptable tomen. It isnot by such a testimony that it wil! ever win 
men to Christ, or make them strong in the faith. 

This review of the aspects of our piety, favorable and unfavor- 
able, suggests grave questions as to the future. While there is 
nothing to alarm, it is clear that the Church has not yet reached its 
ideal. With all its progress, there are wide wastes lying at its very 
doors unreclaimed, and wider wastes in the heathen world. There 
is enough in the present prospect to stimulate to effort, nothing to 
encourage satisfaction or rest. 

It is obvious that we cannot look back to any previous age of the 
Church as that to which we would return. There are, doubtless, 
features in its past history which we have partly lost and which 
might be engrafted again into our present piety with great profit; 
but we cannot go back. We cannot even if we would, and it 
would be folly to make the attempt. God does not lead His Church 
in that way. It is always looking with hope to the future. The 
future is the sphere of its more perfect life, but the future is never 
the reiteration of the past. God’s providence in the Church, like 
His providence in general history, is ever towards the consummation 
of His own plan. It may seem to us that the progress is slow, some- 
times even apparently a backward progress, but the path is onward 
and upward and leads into the light which irradiates all the darkness. 
All hope, therefore, lies in the future. 

It is equally clear that nothing will be gained by concessions. 
If, in any respect, we are on the “downward grade,” we shall not 
arrest the progress by taking off the breaks. We shall not win the 
world to a life of faith and self-denial by dropping from our idea of 
the Christian life all that is peculiar, all that separates it from the 
moral life of man, and conforming to the world in its maxims, cus- 
toms and amusements. We shall never persuade men to turn from 
sin to Christ by dropping from our faith the sovereignty and eternal 
decree of God. It is a fearful loss to unseat God from His throne. 
The human heart will not be satisfied even if the sovereignty of God 
is yielded. It cannot endure anempty throne. If God is not seated 
there and men do not bow to His will as supreme, and adore and serve 
Him as their Lord, they will put themselves in the throne and worship 
and serve themselves. If we concede the one it will not be long 
before men will imperiously demand the other; and we shall find it 
difficult to refuse the demand. Nothing is ever settled by conces- 
sions when the truth is at stake. 

Besides this, the system of truth revealed in the Scriptures is so 
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one, that to concede one point, brings all others into peril. To con- 
cede the absolute sovereignty of God imperils the whole doctrine of 
Providence, and changes materially the aspect of the doctrines of 
grace. The man who denies the strict deity of Christ will soon 
abandon the idea of vicarious atonement, and with this the view 
of men as lost, and then the necessity for any renewing power of 
the Holy Spirit. It is another gospel—while it is not another—and 
the sinner saves himself. It is by a logical necessity, as well as the 
clear teaching of history, that the drift away from the truth, start- 
ing at some one point in the system, grows wider and deeper until it 
Opens out upon the sea of unbelief. Nothing therefore is gained by 
concession. 

But we can magnify the truth, the truth in its simplicity and 
completeness, and in its relation to the faith and lives of men. It 
is not meant by this that the Church must go back to those forms 
of sound words which have proved a fit vehicle for the truth in 
the past, words which cannot well be changed or modified without 
modifying the truths they express. The Church is not bound 
to these, but it is bound to receive, hold and magnify the whole 
truth. It has no option as to what it will receive or reject. It 
may not eliminate any doctrine, and teach what remains as the 
gospel. It must teach the Word, the truths at which men cavil 
and are sometimes stumbled, as well as those which seem more 
congenial to the human heart. It must set forth in their true rela- 
tions, human freedom and divine sovereignty, twin truths and of 
equal moment, each shining with the other's glory, and in their 
blended rays forming the pure white light; the love of God and the 
justice of God, grace and righteousness, the grace illustrating and 
revealing the truth that God is a just God and a Saviour; the law 
and the gospel, and the law as laying the foundation of the gos- 
pel; sin and redemption, and sin not as a calamity but as a crime, 
exposing the sinner to the penalty of the law, or death; the sin- 
ner’s inability and his obligation to believe; the rewards and glory 
of heaven, and the darkness and hopelessness and misery of the 
lost in hell. Any failure to teach the whole truth, the truth in its 
completeness as it lies in the Word, will so far keep the Church from 
its ideal form and perfection. For Christ is the truth. It is by 
the incarnate and the written Word the Church attains its end. 

The truth can never be held by itself. It will lose its vitality if 
it is restricted within narrow limits. It must flow out into the 
practical life of men. The Church must vindicate for it its right- 
ful place in all the problems of society. It has the only adequate 
solution of these problems, It has the remedy for all human ills, 
since the gospel comes to rescue men from sin and from all its con- 
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sequences, If the strifes which agitate society and imperil all its 
interests; if the oppression, poverty, wretchedness, under which 
society groans and is restless, are the fruits of sin, the growths of 
the selfish greed and pride of men, there is no solution of the 
problem which does not go deep enough to reach the sources of 
evil, and sweeten and purify the fountains as they open in the 
human heart. Every other scheme is only a remedy, not a cure. 
The Church can solve these problems because it has the truth and 
the spirit of God. It can put the saving salt into the fountain. It 
needs but the application of the great principle of the Christian 
brotherhood of believers, the new life of love breathed into the 
soul by the Holy Spirit, the carrying out of that life under the law 
of love, which requires that we “should love our neighbor as we 
love ourselves,” and that “all whatsoever we would that men 
should do to us, even so we should do to them.” And just so far 
the problems are solved. All needed reforms are instituted and are 
in successful progress. This is no visionary or utopian scheme. If 
we do not now see the issue in the relief, or the removal of the ills 
which oppress society, it is because the Church has not applied its 
principles or used the powers which Christ has given it. It is not 
visionary within the limits of those who have been quickened into 
the life which is in Christ, and who actually live with Christ and in 
Christ. Within these limits self is dethroned and love reigns; 
and where love reigns it is no longer difficult to apply the law of 
love, and do to others as we would that they should do to us. 
The lust of pride, the greed for gain, the power of appetite, yield 
to this divine law. There is no evil, however strongly it may be 
entrenched, or however wide may be its sway, which it will not 
overcome; there is no sink of vice into which it will not enter that 
it may rescue and save its victims; there is no system of false faith 
which it will not undermine and destroy. The issue does not 
depend upon the power of the Church, but upon its faithfulness. 
But how shall the Church apply its principles? How shall it 
bring its power to bear upon these problems? There are two 
methods in which it may do this. It may deal with these evils in 
their gigantic and organized form, as they now present themselves 
in society and threaten its very existence. The failure of the 
Church to apply its principles has occasioned, and to some extent 
justified, the organization of societies outside of the Church that 
are intended to combat these evils—societies as numerous almost as 
the evils with which they contend. The failure of the Church to 
reach the outlying multitudes with the gospel and to bring them 
under its saving culture and grace, has given rise to the new order 
of irresponsible lay-evangelists which has assumed such prominence 
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in recent years. Itseeks to do what the Church has not done— 
to reach with the truth those whom the Church has not reached. 
It is possible for the Church to pour its own life and energy through 
these agencies. It may not only recognize them as efficient aids in 
its work, but touch them with its living power, and lift them to its 
own plane. The Church must meet the great growths of evil in its 
organized forms, as it presents itself not in the individual life but 
in the congregated life of numbers bound together by selfish inter- 
ests or passions, with its saving truth and power. Its truth is fitted 
to cope with social problems, as with individual men. 

But, whatever good may be reached in this way, it has a better 
method. It is the bearer of life and salvation to men, as men. It 
comes in the name of Christ, and by His authority offers to men its 
loving help. It deals with individuals to whom it finds access and 
who are directly responsible to Christ. 1t seeks to take men from 
the mass of evil, and transfer them with all their powers and influ- 
ence to the number of the good. The man saved becomes the 
active agent in saving others. He takes his place at once among 
those who are striving to carry out the law of Christ’s kingdom in 
the world, and sets his face against all organized forms of evil. 
This is the method upon which the Church in all ages has pro- 
ceeded, by which its conquests have been won, and by which all 
permanent reforms have been effected. It applies its principles to 
the hearts of men, and by the power of the Holy Spirit, who dwells 
in the Church, wins them to Christ, brings them under the sway of 
His kingdom, and they are separated at once from all the forms of 
evil: if he is an employer, he will do justice to his employé; if he 
is a laborer, he will be content with just and equal wages; if heis a 
slave, he is the Lord’s freeman; if he is free, he is the Lord’s slave. 
The new life from Christ lays its restraints upon all his passions and 
appetites, and impels him to all good. It dries up the fountain and 
the streams cease to flow, or rather it drops its healing virtue into 
the fountain and the waters become sweet and pure, and the streams 
bring beauty and fruitfulness and joy. This is the divinely taught 
and the divinely attested method. 

In the awful and abounding wickedness which reigned in the 
Roman civilized world, the apostles went everywhere bearing the 
word of life, the truths of the cross as the sovereign and effective 
cure for all human ills. They were called to meet essentially the 
same social problem which perplexes us. The human heart was 
depraved then as it is now, and the genesis of evil was as rapid and 
as vigorous and as portentous; but they formed no specific organiza- 
tion. They reached the heart and conscience of men, and the evils 
under which society groaned so far fell away, as the withered leaves 
and decaying branches fall from the tree. 
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In applying these truths to the consciences of men the Church 
must rely largely upon the regularly instituted agencies and means 
of grace. Unquestionably the commission to preach the gospel to 
every creature binds every Christian, and every Christian, therefore, 
in the wide sense of that word, is to preach. The man who has 
received Christ will tell of Christ. He will go everywhere preach- 
ing the gospel. He has authority from Christ to do it, and his life 
will be vocal with His message. But still the preaching by the 
living ministry, the public, official, authoritative preaching of the 
Word, is the grand agency which God uses in saving men. Irre- 
sponsible preaching, however earnest and evangelistic, can never 
be substituted for the regular ministry without dishonoring the or- 
dinance of God. If there is a call for lay evangelists, then the 
Church should respond to the call and send them to their work with 
the sanction of its authority, and therefore responsible to it for 
their methods and doctrine. The evil of an unauthorized evangel- 
ism, while not impeaching at all the purity of the motives of those 
who engage in it, and without questioning at all the success which 
attends their labors, is so varied and serious that it demands con- 
sideration. 

It is not a full ministry of the Word. It cannot be in the nature 
of the case. It lasts for a brief period only. It seeks a definite 
end, to bring men to an immediate choice of Christ. All its meth- 
ods are chosen with reference to that end. It selects and enforces 
the truths which are adapted to secure that end. It is right in so 
doing, and the end is worthy. But it almost necessarily leaves out 
of view whole sections of the Word, truths which are adapted 
both to the preparatory work implied in these evangelistic labors 
and to the subsequent work in building up believers in faith and 
holiness. It is a defective and incomplete ministry. The Wes- 
leyan itineracy, that marvelous instrument in certain lines of work, 
gives no sufficient scope for the full systematic instruction in the 
truth. It isnot merely the magnificent progress which that Church 
has made in its educational work, or the higher culture it has at- 
tained, nor the changed conditions surrounding it, but the conscious- 
ness that the two years were insufficient for the full and most effec- 
tive work of the ministry which has led that Church to provide for 
a longer residence of three or five years. 

Then it leads to a depreciation of the ministry in its ordinary 
work. It reaps the fruits which have been gradually ripening. 
The law of the kingdom applies here: One sows and another reaps. 
Every true minister would rejoice in this. He rejoices in the har- 
vest, no matter by whom it was gathered. But it is important, not 
to the individual minister who sees with joy unspeakable the fruits 
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of his toil and prayers and tears, but to the ministry as the instru- 
mentality appointed by God for the salvation of men, not that it 
should have the respect of the Christian people—that it has—but 
that its character should not be impeached, as if growing fruitless, or 
as if losing its power; that the large ingatherings, counted by num- 
bers, should be traced to their source, should be seen to flow from 
the blessing of God upon the long-continued and faithful work of 
the stated ministry. 

This of itself, however, might be easily remedied; but the tying 
of success to special services and to particular persons, in the 
thought of Christian people, grows into a practical distrust in the 
ordinary means of grace. Larnest prayer is offered before the 
evangelist comes. The Christian people unite in preparatory work. 
They seek the divine blessing upon the approaching services. But 
they do not pray with equal fervency, or with the same union of 
Christian hearts, for a like blessing upon the regular services of the 
sanctuary. They are not looking for such a blessing. They are 
not disappointed if it fails to come. They would be surprised if it 
came. And this attitude with respect to the means of grace is 
hurtful and dangerous. It may be said with truth that the Church 
“has not, because it asks not.” The apparent fruitlessness of the 
. ordinary means of grace is due to the fact that so little is expected 
from them. 

It tends to unsettle the minds of the people, both as to the doc- 
trines of the Church and the method of its work. Much, of course, 
depends here upon the character and wisdom of the evangelist. 
But the disturbing tendency lies in the very nature of evangelism, 
and no personal worth or goodness can wholly prevent it. The 
insisting upon certain truths and certain measures as essential to 
bring men to a decision for Christ, is so different from the method 
by which the Church has lived and grown—the early training, the 
wide and careful instruction, the faithful use of the stated means of 
grace, the steadfast waiting upon God for the dews and showers of 
His blessing—that it is not wonderful that men should be disturbed 
and restless. “Has the Church erred? Has it not insisted too much 
upon the truth and its teaching work? Must we be content with 
this slow and painful progress? Is there no shorter way in which 
lost men may be won to Christ? And is not this new evangelism 
the way? See its splendid results. In the rapid and hurried life 
of to-day we cannot wait for the slower progress. If men or meas- 
ures stand in the way of this onward rush let them give place.” 
And yet nothing is more certain than that the silent influences of 
the Word, which ever accomplishes that upon which it’is sent, stat- 
edly preached; the ordinary Sabbath services; the Church in its 
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weekly prayer service, in its ordinances, in its Bible work with the 
young, in its loving nurture and training, in its personal work for 
Christ, is the mighty agency which is to bring the world back to 
God. And it is along this line that the Church must work. We 
greatly need a revival of faith, an expectant faith, in the efficacy of 
the ordinary means of grace. 

With the truth magnified and rightly applied, and with a stead- 
fast faith in the divine efficacy of the truth, and in the promises of 
God who attends it, and works in the storm as in the sunshine, 
through conflicts and strifes as in the serene and peaceful air, we 
may confidently expect that the Church will come to a higher 
plane of living than it has yet reached, nearer to the ideal after 
which it aspires and strives. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. A. GOSMAN, 





¥. 
THE BIBLE AND CRITICISM. 


HE Old Testament is just at present, for various reasons and 
in many ways and in an unusual degree, concentrating upon 
itself the attention and interest of the Church. The historical 
nature and the historical value and the ultimate meaning of that in 
the Old Testament which appears to be historical, is being sub- 
jected to the severest tests that philological and historical science 
know how to employ. The legitimacy of the processes that 
are resorted to, and the validity of the results which are in some 
quarters so confidently announced, challenge the most careful 
scrutiny. Many of the results that are brought before us as incon- 
trovertible are nothing less than revolutionary, not only as respects 
the faith of many centuries in regard to the Old Testament books 
and the Old Testament history, but in regard to the nature and 
scope of the Old Testament dispensation. And radical change here 
carries with it grave modifications of our ideas as to the New Tes- 
tament dispensation. It is difficult to overstate the reach of these 
new views of the old books and the old history. The questions are 
before us, whether we must accept and adjust ourselves as we may 
be able to these conclusions of the critical school, or if not, then 
why it isso; whether these results are due altogether or largely 
to the misuse of methods in themselves legitimate, or whether the 
methods are to be sweepingly condemned with the results. If we 
take the former of these last two positions, then we too must be critics, 
but wiser and more prudent critics, reaching by critical methods 
(in part) conclusions more intelligent and better established than 
those in which we have heretofore rested. If we are brought to the 
latter conclusion we cannot dispense with criticism, but we must 
reverently and resolutely refrain, and establish our right and duty 
to abstain, from such criticism, as illegitimate. 

Our first careful inquiry must be, What is criticism as ap- 
plied to literature like this, that criticism which is helpful and es- 
sential to the discovery, vindication and defense of the truth, a 
handmaid to truth and piety and the service of God? There is un- 
doubtedly widely prevalent an unintelligent and intense prejudice 
against criticism as an alien to and an intruder upon the field of 
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Biblical science, a bitter and irreconcilable foe to faith and 
godliness. But while this prejudice is not unaccountable, or 
_ altogether surprising in the presence of what has been done 
in the name of criticism, we hold it to be unreasonable and disas- 
trous if allowed to pass without challenge. No one will suspect Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers of undue bias in favor of lax methods in theology. 
He found it necessary in his day to define and defend “Scripture 
Criticism,” as he calls it, in the chapter in his Jnst. of Theol. (the 
longest chapter in the work with one exception) which he devotes 
to this subject. He writes:* “The two main objects of Scripture 
Criticism are the integrity of the text and the interpretation of it. 
The first question is, What did the authors of the Scriptures really 
write? The second, What is the sense or meaning of it?” “It is 
only with what is purely and primitively Scripture that He (the Spirit) 
effectually works, and the office of Scripture criticism is to present 
this Scripture in all its pure and primitive integrity to the eyes of 
the understanding.”+ As to method he says: “ We hold asa sure 
and irresistible position that it (Scripture criticism) must just be 
conducted on the same principles and by the same methods with the 
criticism of all other ancient authorship.”t He says further: § “We 
quite agree with all the actual scholarsin this department of literature, 
that in the treatment of Scripture we should follow the very same 
method which the interpreters not only of the sacred book, but also of 
the classical authors, have reckoned to be the certain, legitimate and 
only true method worthy of a man of erudition, even that which is 
called the grammatical | The doctrine of the Spirit rightly 
understood, so far from superceding criticism, gives an impulse to 
its labors.” As to the importance of this criticism, he says: { 
“ Without it there could have been no interpretation at all of the 
sacred writings, and so no access to the mind and will of God as ex- 
pressed by revelation from heaven... .. While aperverse, though 
highly elaborate and erudite Scripture criticism has given birth or 
countenance to neology, and by the weight of authority has made 
it formidable, yet it is Scripture criticism after all, and on the 
strength of a principle which when once announced is exceedingly 
obvious, that is the proper, the rightful, and withal the most ef- 
fectual instrument for the overthrow of its pretensions and its 
power.” ** “Others may take both the words of the Bible and their 
meaning upon trust, but it is for you, the future instructors of a 
lettered and intellectual Church, to lift yourselves above this de- 
pendence—the dependence of the blind upon their leaders 

It is a wretched thing for the teachers of Christianity to depend on 


* Inst. Theol., i, 304. + Ibid., i, 308. ¢ Tbid., i, 312. 
§ Ibid., i, 313. | Tdid., i, 314. { Tbid., 332. ** Tbid., 347. 
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the judgment of others, either for a right reading or a right render- 
ing of Scripture.” * The principles which, Dr. Chalmers here ap- 
plies to the text and its interpretation are obviously true principles 
with reference to the outlying questions with which a more ex- 
tended criticism must deal. 

The reasons, then, why we insist on the propriety and necessity of 
employing the methods of a thorough and reverent criticism to the 
Bible are not far to seek. 

What is criticism? and in the field with which we are dealing, 
what are its aims, its general methods, its chief processes? 

Our answer begins with things that are very elementary. Criti- 
cism is primarily the act of judging, or the art of judging of the 
qualities or merits of a thing.t It implies, first, discernment of 
these qualities, and of some of them (more or fewer) as merits. 
The capacity for such judgment is given to us, and may be carried 
to high development. The necessity for such judgment is constant 
and urgent. Things differ in themselves and in their relations and 
adaptations, and we must discriminate and treat and use them 
according to their qualities and merits. The repetition of this act 
of judging lays the foundation for the art of judging. We may be 
or may become experts in this art, without a formulated theory. 
But in every matter of frequent recurrence or serious importance, 
we develop more or less clearly and consciously our rules for 
judging. 

Now, while we practice criticism in this general sense with refer- 
ance to all classes of objects and in all departments of life, the more 
technical use of the term restricts it chiefly to literature and art. 
And here our criticism may be of several kinds. It may be prac- 
tical, in which case we have in mind common or special uses of the 
objects which are before us for judgment. It may be e#sthetic,t in 
which case we bring the work under examination into comparison 
with the standards of beauty or taste established and accepted for 
the entire field, or for some particular department of it. It surely 
is not illegitimate to judge of the Bible in these ways, that we may 
appreciate its beauty and sublimity,§ and its adaptation as a whole 
to its uses as a whole, or the adaptation of its several parts to the 
ends which they were to serve at the time when they were produced 
and for all time. But, in a narrower sense of the term, criticism 
inquires into the origin, history, genuineness and authenticity of 
literary documents, rather than their literary characteristics or their 


* Inst. Theol., 335. 

+ Century Dict., sub verbo. 

¢ Cf. e. g. Matthew Arnold or Saint Beuve. 

§ Cf. e. g. Dr. James Hamilton on The Literary Attractions of the Bible. 
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uses. This criticism, of course, finds application to all writing, doc- 
umentary, memorial or monumental, and not merely to what is 
commonly suggested to us by the word literature. As we shall see, 
it has a somewhat peculiar work and range in the historical field, 
because there so much depends on the answers to the questions 
which criticism raises. Historical knowledge depends on testimony, 
as the thought or sentiment of a poem or the truth of a philosophi- 
cal speculation or a mathematical demonstration does not. 

There was a great deal of literature before there was anything 
worthy of the name of criticism. The slabs and cylinders of Assyria, 
and the walls of the temples and the tombs of Egypt, had been cov- 
ered with their records ; and the productive period of Greek literature 
had virtually come to an end; before there was anything that deserved 
to be called criticism in the technical and scientific sense. It began 
with the scholars and schools of Alexandria, when they began to 
gather up and sift the great and rich productions of the classical 
period, and found with what uncertain and divergent texts and 
questionable claims of authorship and otherwise unsatisfactory 
material they had to deal. It became a matter of interest and 
moment to identify and verify the works, especially of the great 
authors; to set aside the spurious, to determine compass and form 
and establish their text. They excelled especially in the sifting 
process.* 

Modern criticism began after the invention of the art of printing, 
when, with a view to the correction of works to be printed, manu- 
scripts were diligently gathered, carefully compared, soberly esti- 
mated, and so the claims of books ascribed to ancient authors were 
established or set aside, their true form and contents determined, and 
their texts settled with closer and closer approximation to correct- 
ness. Thus the work of the critics has gone on, not in the depart- 
ment of classical literature alone, with which it began, but wherever 
a book, a document, a historical memorial or monument was to be esti- 
mated according to its true nature, intent, meaning and worth. 
Names like those of the Aldi at Venice, Erasmus, Henry and 
Robert Stephen, Casaubon and Scaliger, Heinsius and the Gronovs, 
Bentley and Porson, Hemsterhuis and Wyttenbach, Heyne and Wolf, 
suggest the kind of work done and the immense amount of talent 
and learning developed and exercised in many lands through cen- 
turies, in this field of criticism. The literature produced in the line 
of Shakespeare criticism alone would fill a small library. 

The true spirit of criticism will appear as we go on—being often 
brought out in instructive contrast with the spirit that sometimes 
prevails. Of course, criticism must be suspicious rather than indo- 


* Béckh’s Encycl. und Meth. der phil. Wissensch,, p. 232. 
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lently credulous. It tests all traditions, It isin part negative in 
in its first aim and its earliest working. It clears away what is un- 
warranted to establish that which can pass proper tests. It has too 
often been content to rest in its negative and destructive results, and 
nowhere more so than in the field of Biblical criticism. There is a 
measure of truth in what Renan says with a frankness and force that 
are almost brutal: “Criticism knows no reverence; it judges gods 
and men. For it, there is neither prestige nor mystery; it breaks 
all charms; it tears aside all veils. This irreverent power, turning 
upon everything a firm and scrutinizing look, is by its very essence 
guilty of treason towards God and man.” ‘There is, nevertheless, 
a principle and a sentiment on the other side that many critics, and 
especially Biblical critics, should observe more scrupulously than 
they do. It is thus set forth by August Boéckh, the greatest of the 
classical philologists of modern Germany: ‘We should be in 
the negative criticism more circumspect than the ancients. We 
must always start with the tradition, and try whether the unsus- 
pected positive testimonies for the origin of a written work do not 
admit of being confirmed and completed by ‘combinatory’ criticism. 
Where the judgment is in any degree uncertain, the principle holds: 
Quivis presumitur liber genuinus, donec demonstretur contrarium.”* 

The terms that are used in criticism are not always employed in 
the same sense and with the same precision. The different depart- 
ments of philological and historical work, among which, for our pur- 
pose, criticism finds its sphere, are not put in one uniform order and 
relation to each other. Taking the broadest and highest conception 
of philology, Bockh sets aside as erroneous or inadequate these six 
definitions of its scope: The study of antiquity, the study of lan- 
guage, the study of general history, the view which makes it sub- 
stantially the equivalent of criticism, the study of literary history 
and the study of humanity. He treats it as aiming at the knowl- 
edge of what has been produced by the human spirit, the knowl- 
edge of the ideas and conceptions of men, in their entire scope. It 
studies all the signs and symbols which men have employed, and, 
of course, chiefly language as the main vehicle and the most com- 
mon vehicle for conveying to us the knowledge of men. Of course, 
criticism is one of its main agencies and instrumentalities. Crit- 
icism is also one of the main conditions of historical knowledge. In 
regard to the great processes, scholars are in general well agreed 
(the processes through which others must go for us, or we for our- 
selves), whether our object be the clearest possible understanding 
of what is contained in a given work that we are consulting or in- 
vestigating, or whether beyond this we are reaching towards a larger 


* Encycl. und Meth. der phil. Wissensch., p. 289. 
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knowledge. Let us take as a means of illustration, for the purpose 
of acquainting ourselves with the main processes and the terms that 
are in current use in connection with them, a historical work belong- 
ing to a somewhat remote past, an inscription on stone, metal or 
plaster, a roll of papyrus or parchment, or something equivalent. 
We may have before us only a modern reproduction, or it may be an 
original, or something intermediate between the autograph and the 
JSacsimile or substantial copy. 

The first thing to be settled is the text itself as a means of ascer- 
taining either the immediate or the remote meaning of what is 
written. Here ¢extual criticism finds its field. Passing minor points, 
and even some important ones which we cannot notice just here 
without confusion, our process is something like this. The separate 
signs must be examined and settled, and the mode of their combina- 
tion and grouping. Here we rely in the first instance on direct in- 
spection, controlled by our knowlege of what belonged to the region, 
the people, the period from which (or from whom) the writing ap- 
pears or purports to come. And from this, after a time, we pass 
on to the investigation of the originality, purity and integ- 
rity of the text. Possible trivial errors and defects, as well 
as more serious errors and defects, must be searched out and 
eliminated, if possible. Their existence may have been obvious 
from the first in some cases; in others, we are later led to suspect 
and look for and deal with them. There are such mistakes possible 
even in an autograph ;* innocent mistakes or more intentional changes 
may appear in the work of amanuenses, or copyists, or editors. We 
started with a mass of signs. Behind the mere signs we looked first 
for words. A mere jumble of words could not content us and we 
looked for a succession that could exist grammatically and logically. 
We sought for sense, and then for a sense which would give unity 
and consistency to the parts, or to the whole. We expect a sense 
harmonizing with what we know of the author (if we know him), 
and with the conditions of the time (if we know it exactly or even 
approximately), and with the declared or apparent purpose of the 
writing. It purports to be—something. We are helped if we know 
the personality of the author, his nationality, the conditions of his 
time, his whole environment. If the writing is anonymous we do 
the best we can without this knowledge. After the first and most 
formal stages of this process are behind us, we see that hermeneutics 
has come in, and must come in, to aid our textual criticism, and 
through all its later stages hermeneutics and criticism go hand in 
hand. And there is here good warrant for the system of Béckh, 


* Cf. Warfield, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. 
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who treats both hermeneutics and criticism under the same rubrics, 
as grammatical, individual, historical and generic. We gothrough 
this process substantially if only a single copy of the writing is in 
existence, or is known and acceptable to us. When other copies are 
accessible (as is the case, e.g., with many classical works, and with 
the books of the Bible), we compare, and weigh, and combine, 
and qualify one testimony by another. New labor is imposed, but 
more assured results and higher confidence should be the ample 
reward of our toil.* 

In this process of textual criticism, it will have been observed 
that two modes of working are resorted to, one of which depends 
mainly on external observation, while the other is more intellectual. 
Here we encounter one of the uses of the terms “ lower” and “ higher” 
criticism, the first being by some writers employed of the method 
which deals with the externals, while the other is used of that 
which resorts to and relies upon internal considerations.t In con- 
nection with the first of these lines and modes of operation we 
sometimes meet two technical terms, “ palzeographic” and “ diplo- 
matic” criticism. Paleography (radar, -d9; ypdger, -7) has for the 
object of its study “ancient writing,” and deals with the mate- 
rials on which men wrote, the instruments and materials with which 
they wrote, the characters of which they made use and the mode of 
their employment, the ways in which they protected or transmitted 
what was written, what they did not only for the intelligibleness, se- 
curity or perseverance of the writing, but for the gratification of taste, 
or again to facilitate its use. All this is helpful, not only to the set- 
tlement of the text itself, but as an auxiliary in determining the 
quarter and the period from which it came. “ Diplomatic t criti- 
cism finds its sphere in connection with the process of gathering and 
employing a “critical apparatus,” duplicate or varying manuscript 
copies, editions, citations, excerpts, paraphrases, comments of scholi- 
asts and translations. These are in different degrees important helps 
to the settlement of texts.§ These are the two main branches of the 
external or “lower” textual criticism.| The results reached by this 
method may be, and.sometimes urgently need to be, supplemented by 
the other method, which makes use of internal considerations, con- 
firming, qualifying, overthrowing what was provisionally established. 
Whether the text was entire or fragmentary, intact or impaired by 


*Cf., in general, Warfield, as above. 
+ See Bernhardy, Grundr. d. Encycl. der Philol., 8. 128. 
t dexddog, -dw, -wya. 

§ We should all know something of the vast and immensely important work 
done in this line towards the settlement of the text of the New Testament. Cf. 
Warfield’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 

| See Freund, Wie studirt man Philologie (‘‘ nicht ganz passend’’), p. 54. 
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carelessness, misfortune or design, we cannot without violence refrain 
from exercising our judgment upon the probabilities of the case, the 
inner congruities of the text,* its adaptations to its avowed or ap- 
parent object, and many other like things. The evidence that first 
arrests attention as we study the text, reached provisionally by ex- 
ternal witness, may be of a negative sort, forbidding our acceptance 
of it as it stands. We then go on to study what the writer more 
probably said. We conjecture, but may do it as a necessity imposed 
upon us, and may reach very confident conclusions. We have been 
guided by internal evidences rather than external testimonies. This, 
‘ which, as we have seen, is sometimes called the “ higher” textual 
criticism, is also sometimes called “conjectural” criticism, or “sub- 
jective” criticism.t Here the wide field of possibilities is opened 
before the critic, in which some move cautiously, and circumspectly, 
and reverently, while others are fanciful and adventurous, “ to noth- 
ing fixed but love of change.’ The problem of this criticism, says 
Bernhardy (u. s., p. 123), is “not so much to establish irrevocably 
each text given in the manuscripts, as by witnesses, judgment and 
acute insight to complete this to a relative fixedness and purity.” 
All this criticism that is verbal and textual has for the object of 
its investigation and its aim the integrity and purity of the text, 
which is then to be interpreted. As we have seen, however, these 
processes somewhat overlap each other; for a measure of interpre- 
tation is needful to the most satisfactory judgment about the text. 
Criticism in other forms goes on as we pursue our exegesis, and 
deals in various ways and for various purposes with its results. It 
deals with broader relations of the work under examination than 
those with which simple hermeneutics is concerned. Bdéckh, treat- 
ing in the first instance of classical literature, but making frequent 
incidental reference to the books of the New Testament, or the Bible 
generally, regards hermeneutics as concerned for and with the under- 
standing of objects in themselves—in their own nature—while crit- 
tcism has to do with them in their relations to their environment, 
or to the individuality of their author.t The one aims at an “ab- 
solute,” the other at a “relative” understanding. So Schleier- 
macher reminds us that “criticism,” etymologically, is in part a 
judgment, in part a comparison.§ And all reputable writers on 
Biblical interpretation and criticism make it a prominent object of 


* Both in original writings and in copies we find mistakes in single characters 
or words, omissions, transpositions, interpolations, etc., etc., destroying or 
changing the sense. Cf. Warfield’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament. 

+ Bernhardy, u. s., p. 147 8g.; Freund, also divinatorische Kritik, u.s., 54. 

~U.s., pp. 54, 55, ete. 

§ Herm. u. Krit., 8. 265. 
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criticism to investigate the authorship, genuineness and authenticity, 
and the like of the matter which we are studying (book, document, 
or whatever it may be).* As has been said, Béckh treats both her- 
meneutics and criticism under these four heads: Grammatical, indi- 
vidual, historical and generic. 

In this connection again we encounter those unfortunate terms 
“lower” and “higher” criticism. It was an old definition, that the 
“lower” criticism has reference to the genuineness or spuriousness 
of individual letters or words; the “higher” to entire writings or 
sections of writings. Schleiermacher objected many years agot 
that, according to this conception, the question in the text of John 
i. 1 (between #edg and #end Fv 6 Adyos), with all its import, belonged 
to the “lower” criticism, while the question as to the story of the 
adulterous woman, at the beginning of John viii, a question of no 
such moment, belonged to the “higher” criticism. Yet the Cen- 
tury Dictionary (largest, most recent, most pretentious in its depart- 
ment) perpetuates this discrimination.t We constantly encounter 
these unfortunate terms. We must observe carefully what men 
mean by them. If we must use them there isa much more valu- 
able distinction with reference to which they might be employed— 
the distinction between the criticism which relies mainly or wholly 
on external helps to a decision, and that which relies on internal 
means. And yet even here the terms are unfortunate, because for 
some purposes the external means are higher in pertinence and 
value than the internal; they are less influenced by our tastes and 
fancies, less swayed by our prejudices and interests. 

When we pass from the hermeneutical and critical endeavor to un- 
derstand the meaning of our text to the questions which have to do 
with the authorship, genuineship, authenticity or credibility, and 
completeness or sufficiency for its purpose of the literary produc- 
tion which we are studying, a new group of problems confronts us, 
Putting out of our field of view other departments of literature 
and concentrating attention upon the historical, let us see what our 
principal critical inquiries must be, and in what order they naturally 
present themselves. Our object is to ascertain historic fact and truth. 
Many of our principles may find quite as much application elsewhere. 
We have seen that in connection with textual criticism, and that 
criticism which associates itself with hermeneutics, our knowledge in 
regard to the authorship, the time and place, the circumstances and 
the aim of a production, are not without influence upon our results. 


* Hagenbach’s Theol. Hncycl., etc., etc. 
+U. s., pp. 267, 277. Cf. Hagenbach Hncycl. (11th ed.), p. 177. 


t “The higher criticism concerns writings as a whole : the lower, the integrity 
or other characteristics of particular parts and passages.”’ 
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But the time comes when these matters must be brought into the 
foreground. In our endeavor to perfect our hermeneutics, and ascer- 
tain the meaning of our text,we have turned to account what we knew, 
or supposed we knew, of the authorship and all the circumstantials 
of our text. But when we come to weigh the solid value and esti- 
mate the full result of what this interpretation yields, and to put 
it into connection with our other knowledge, new reasons arise for 
reéxamining these points. We are no longer directing our effort 
towards a merely literary result, the fullest discovery of the mean- 
ing of a text, but towards the attainment of historical and other 
substantial knowledge; we have new motives for diligence and 
breadth and thoroughness in our investigation. 

There is a considerable class of writers who use the terms “ low- 
er” and “higher” criticism, not of the methods employed, but of 
the objects upon which they are used. According to their usage, it 
is the “higher” criticism that deals with these questions of author- 
ship, authenticity and the like, while the “lower” criticism deals 
with the text. The limitation is arbitrary and technical, and is 
repudiated by many.* It is necessary, however, to recognize the 
restriction as one that is now very common. This is what is meant 
by “higher” criticism by Catholic scholars like Welte and Kaulen 
in the great Catholic Kirchen-Lexicon, and by many Protestants. 
This is the constant usage, e.g., of Dr. Briggs and the school that 
he represents.t Whether this use of terms seems to us happy, or 


*«‘Tndividual criticism (the question whether the individual character of a 
writing corresponds with the individual character of the assumed author, etc.) 
has also been called ‘higher’ criticism, in which case we understand by the 
‘lower’ criticism the grammatical and diplomatic—a distinction which has no 
scientific value.’’—Bockh, u. s., p. 210. 

+See his Biblical Study, pp. 21, 24, etc., etc. : questions ‘‘as to the origin, au- 
thorship, time of composition, character, design and direction of the individual 
writings that claim, or are claimed to belong to the sacred Scriptures.’’ ‘‘ With 
reference to each writing, or it may be part of a writing, we have to determine 
the historical origin and authorship, the original readers, the design and charac- 
ter of the composition, and its relation to other writings of its group. These 
questions must be settled partly by external historical evidence, but chiefly by 
internal evidence, such as the language, style of composition, archeological and 
historical traces, the conceptions of the author respecting the various subjects of 
human thoughts, and the like.’’ So McClintock’s little Cyclopedia and Metho- 
dology ; while the larger work of Drs. Crooks and Hurst objects to these terms in 
toto. Weidner speaks of this usage as commonly accepted. Rabiger recognizes 
the term ‘‘higher”’ criticism as often used of the inquiry with reference to the 
author and his time, but speaks of this distinction between ‘‘higher’’ criticism 
and ‘‘lower”’ criticism as made without reason. Rothe simply recognizes the 
usage without comment. The later editions of Hagenbach criticise the usage. 
Rosenkrantz (2d ed., 1845) found these terms used of ‘‘conjectural” and 
‘*mechanical”’ criticism, and objects to them as relative and unstable. Sabatier 
(Encycl. des Sc. rel.) objects. 
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as even defensible, we must understand that this is in many quar- 
ters the current usage. 

And now to avoid coming back again to the definition of these 
troublesome terms, let me say here that some specialists in histori- 
cal science make still another distinction when they employ the 
expressions at all. Bernheim (professor at Greifswald, Lehr. d. his- 
torischen Methode, p. 203) says: “ We historians, departing from 
philological usage, designate as the ‘lower’ or external criticism the 
judgment whether the accounts are in general admissible as testi- 
monies; and we designate as ‘higher’ or internal criticism and 
judgment how the testimonies stand related to the facts, 7. e., whether 
the testimonies are reliable, probable, possible, or to be rejected.” 

Sometimes in historical research our object is to collect the larg- 
est and most complete apparatus possible, and so reach the largest 
result; at other times, the object is to reach the most solid and 
reliable results, guided by the most thorough study of some 
single historical document. In a large historical investigation the 
steps are four: The collecting of the sources; criticism of them; com- 
prehension of the significance and the connection of the facts; and 
the representation of them in expression conformed to these results. 
In its dealing with individual works historical criticism attempts 
to reach a judgment on this point—whether or to what extent a book, 
document, memorial, monument, or affirmation purporting to be histor- 
teal, really and reliably gives us historical truth. ‘“ Historical criti- 
cism,” says Bernheim (u.s., p. 152), “ occupies itself with sifting the 
material, and the establishing of the actual,” and (u. s., p. 202) “the 
problem of historical criticism is to establish in our judgment the 
actuality of the data announced in and transmitted by our sources, and 
relatively to decide to what degree of probability these are to be held 
as actual fact.” The provinces of philological and historical criticism 
to a certain extent overlap each other. That which has been de- 
scribed as “the most difficult and at the same time the noblest 
problem”* of philological criticism, and which in the full treat- 
ment of it is ordinarily last in order, must be among the first and is 
always one of the most important problems of historical criticism— 
the inquiry into the age and authorship of the historical material 
under examination. If we would know the value as history of that 
which purports to be history, it is often of prime importance that 
we know from what point and from what person our testimony 
comes. Evidence may be abundant and decisive without the iden- 
tification of individual witnesses, but often it is not. And when it 
is an individual testimony that is before us, the first duty may be to 
identify and pass judgment upon the witness, his time, place and 


* Bernhardy, Hncycl. der phil. Wissench., 159. 
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relations. Philological criticism passes the testimony over to us in 
form for the investigations and decisions of historical criticism.* 
It becomes important for us, therefore, to acquaint ourselves with 
the ruling principles and accredited methods of historical criticism. 

In these inquiries as to the time and place of composition, the 
individual authorship and its environment, we seldom start without 
reasonable presuppositions. And here let me recall the principle 
laid down by Béckht in regard to classical literature and literature 
generally—that where no prejudgment coming down from antiquity 
points to the rejection of a writing, we must start with the tradition 
and see whether it cannot be confirmed and completed. When 
the judgment hesitates quivis presumitur genuinus liber, donec de- 
monstretur contrarium. Bernhardy says:+ “Nur in unwillkiihr- 
licher Ahnung, der Eindruck von zerstreuten Spuren und Wider- 
spriichen, kann der Verdacht gegen einen Autor entstehen, und d. 
Zeit mag dieses dunkle Gefiihl zur Reife bringen.” All the great 
classical authors, Greek and Latin, have been and are tested in this 
way by wise and eminent philologists.§ As we enter upon our in- 
vestigation, four principal lines of inquiry open before us, inquiring 
into the general evidences of the genuineness or spuriousness of the 
work under examination, its authorship, its form, and its substance. 

On the first point, which is discussed at length in some of our 
works on historical science and elsewhere,| we need not dwell, ex- 
cept to take note of the recognized principle, that a work which 
may not be the genuine product of the hand from which it purports 
to come, or that from which we have supposed it to come, may be 
a genuine work from another hand possibly of equal authority. 
And our unfavorable judgment may sometimes take the form of a 
conviction of the real or partial spuriousness of the work under ex- 
amination, while in other cases it may be only the persuasion that 
our suppositions had been erroneous. 

In regard to the other three points as related to historical mate- 
rial, we must keep in remembrance these considerations : 

1. As to authorship, That an anonymous testimony may be 


* «Die Kritik als Wissenschaft hat d. Grundsatze u. Regeln aufzustellen, nach 
denen zu verfahren ist, um d. Quellen in ihrer Urspriinglichkeit nach Verfasser, 
Zeit und Text zu erkennen. Sie ist als sogenannte philol. Kritik d. nothwendige 
Voraussetzung fiir d. histor. Kritik. Wihrend diese d. Aufgabe hat, aus ihren 
Quellen d. Thatsachen ihrer geschichtl. Wahrheit gemiass zu ermitteln, soll d. 
philol. Kritik d. Historiker d. Quellen fiir seine wissenschaftl. Zwecke brauch- 
bar machen.’’—Rabiger, Theologik, p. 241. 

+U. 8., p. 239. 

t Grundlin. zur Encycl. der Philol., p. 161. 

§ Bentley’s ‘‘immortal dissertation ’’ on the Zpistles of Phalaris, proving them 
spurious by evidence drawn from dialects, times, place and historical relations, 
is a model composition of its kind. 

| Z. g., Bernheim’s Lehrbd. d. histor. Methode. 
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such in itself, and so corroborated, as to inspire very great confidence 
that we are dealing with a reliable record of facts. In general, 
however, in historical literature more than elsewhere, our desire is 
very natural and very strong, to identify the witness on whose testi- 
mony we are asked to believe, and after the identification to satisfy 
ourselves as to his opportunity, competence, and character. The 
testimonium takes its character and value to us very much from the 
testis. In common life we are not superior to this necessity. We 
do not affect so much confidence in intuition and insight as to be 
indifferent or contemptuous in regard to our witnesses. 

2. As to the form of work before us. Whether the author is 
identified and approved or not, it is manifestly important to deter- 
mine whether this written testimony is in the form in which it was 
originally given, or whether it has been changed by design, or has 
suffered injury or loss by the chances of time. Accidental mutila- 
tion would not inspire distrust, but would only impair the symmetry, 
the completeness, and perhaps the intelligibility of the testimony. 
Designed alteration weakens confidence, except as the extent and 
the motive of the change become evident, are measured and con- 
trolled. The change may itself become in its turn a source of 
kuowledge in regard to other matters than those to which the orig- 
inal bears witness. 

3. As to the substance of the material before us. Whatever our 
conclusion may be as to authorship and form, the subject matter for 
itself challenges investigation as to its reliableness, and its sufficiency 
for the purpose for which we are asked to accept it. 

Before we pass from these general principles to the particular 
rules that are laid down for us by the masters of historical science,* 
we must carefully observe the prevailing, sometimes the divergent, 
usage in the employment of some of the terms of constant recur- 
rence, especially the term authenticity, which is sometimes used of 
genuineness, sometimes of credibility and reliableness. The word 
“ venuine” is used in a broader and in a stricter sense. As our best 
lexicons define it (on the basis of prevailing usage) it is used of a 
work or document that “can be traced back ultimately to the au- 
thor or authors from whom it professes to emanate.”+ Beyond 
this it sometimes carries the further idea “that the works have 
come down to us uncorrupt from their original sources.”{ In its 
broader sense it affirms that a work is “not spurious, false or adul- 


* H.g., by Droysen, Von Sybel, Bernheim, etc. These German writers are 
characteristically more careful and precise in their scientific terms and methods 
‘ than most of our English writers on these subjects. 


+ Webster’s Unabridged, sub verbo ‘‘ Authenticity.” 
¢t Webster’s Unabridged (of its use by writers on the Evidences). 
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terated,”* with emphasis sometimes laid on the last point, so that it 
implies not simply that the work as a whole is not spurious, etc., 
but that we have it as it left its author’s hand. For this last char- 
acteristic a more exact term is sometimes used—‘ integrity.” 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary says of authentic and authenticity : 
“We call a document ‘authentic’ (in the primary sense of the term) 
when on the ground of its being thus traced back (¢.c., to its author 
or authors) it may be relied on as true and authoritative..... 
But in general literature it (the term) has obtained a wider signifi- 
cation. We can often rely on statements as true without knowing 
the name of the person with whom they originated. Their claim 
to be believed may rest upon collateral evidences of the most un- 
questionable nature, and such statements are accordingly spoken 
of as ‘authentic.’” + In the one case, you observe, this reliance 
rests upon the accrediting of the authors; in the other case it is 
wholly independent of any such identification and accrediting. It 
is a misfortune, but it is a fact, that the term, as employed in our 
theological literature, is ambiguous, being sometimes an equivalent 
to and substitute for “ genuine,” while in other cases it is used of a 
quality which may be dependent on genuineness, or may not be 
established by genuineness, or may exist where genuineness is not 
established, or is even disproved. 

It is surely no conclusive proof of superior wisdom to disown or 
neglect the methods and approved results of the immense zeal and 
diligence that have been exhibited, especially within the present 
century, in the field of historical research, the processes that have 
proved most productive, the tests that have commended themselves, 
the precautions that must be taken, and the like. We are seeking 
for knowledge, or the nearest approximation to it. As its condi- 
tions we find these lines of inquiry emphasized,§ and reasonably so: 
inquiry into the genuineness (authenticity), the integrity, the correct- 
ness and reliableness, and the adequacy and completeness of the means 


* Century Dictionary: ‘‘ Not of a deceptive or affected character.’’ 


} ad%évens—abtoévtyjs (Soph.) {/adros fvrq¢ (lost as a simple, but seen in 
cuvévtns—=svvepyos, ‘‘one who does anything with his own hand; the real 
author of an act’’). ad%syrexds, warranted, vouched for (Eccles.). Adverb 
used twice in Cic. ad Att. ix, 14, x, 9, in the sense of ‘‘authoritatively.’’ 


¢ Murray defines authenticity : (1) Being authoritative, or duly authenticated ; 
(2) Being in accordance with fact, true in substance ; (3) Being what it professes 
in origin or authorship. ‘‘ By some writers, especially on Christian evidences, 
authenticity has been confined to sense ‘2,’ and genuineness used in sense ‘3.’ ”’ 
The Century Dictionary defines thus: (1) Having authority ; (2) Real, of gen- 
uine origin ; being what it purports to be; (3) Entitled to acceptance or belief, 
reliable, trustworthy, of established credit, credibility or authority. 


$ Z. g., by Von Sybel, Droysen, etc. 
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of knowledge lying before us in the work (or the collection of works) 
with which we are dealing. 

Following substantially Droysen’s Grundriss der Historik, we 
have this scheme: (a) The first inquiry is, whether the work before 
us (the historical material of whatever sort) ts what it has been 
supposed, or claims to be. Observe here the two different lines of 
inquiry opening before us, and the different results that will be 
reached by a favorable or an unfavorable conclusion. In one case, 
the claim is made in and by the work itself, and its credit for gen- 
uineness is involved in our inquiry and decision. In the other it is 
our supposition and that of others in regard to it—a persuasion, 
definite or vague, strong or weak, but hitherto current. In the one 
case our decision establishes, leaves in doubt, or overthrows an im- 
portant part of the credit of the work itself. In the other case no 
claim of the work is at issue, but only a belief of our own and of 
others, and the sufficiency of the reasons for that belief. They and 
we may be proved to have been in error, and the work not suffer ; 
it may be the gainer if a better supposition takes the place of that 
abandoned as erroneous. This question of genuineness (in its pri- 
mary and in its broader sense) includes but goes beyond definitely 
asserted authorship, for it deals as well with the vast mass of his- 
torical material, in regard to which there is no name known to us 
that can be associated with its production. 

Where authorship is asserted within the work itself, we must 
consider to what extent the assertion isso imbedded that we must 
regard it as original, and not as a possible interpolation. Where 
the ascription is in a title or other appendage, we must ask: Is this 
original? Whose belief or assertion does it represent? and what is 
the measure of its authority and value, judged by what we know 
of such affixes in general, and particularly in the land and time and 
class of works represented by the one before us? If the ascription 
comes to us by tradition, written or oral, positive assertion or popu- 
lar belief, we must test this in itself and its corroborations, and also 
in all that suggests reasonable doubt. 

Where our document is absolutely anonymous, investigation may 
still inquire after the “source” in a broader sense, the period, the 
region, the class of agents or influences from which the work ap- 
pears to have come. One thing supplements or checks another so 
that our conclusion may still have important value. And in a still 
less solid sense our inquiry may ask what the work purports to 
be, for what purpose it appears or purports to have been produced, 
and how far the prima facie appearance, or profession, or claim 
made by it or made anywhere for it, seems to be substantiated. It 
has at least this individuality. The investigation in all the alter- 
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native forms that suggest themselves is very comprehensive and 
often very complicated and delicate, and within its limits every 
variety of conclusion may be reached, between the satisfactory es- 
tablishment on the one hand, and the complete overthrow on the 
other, of every claim or tradition, or current assumption, in regard 
to the work under scrutiny. The limits are the genuine, proved to 
moral certainty, and the utterly spurious. We are neither to con- 
clude that to be historically worthless the genuineness of which 
cannot be maintained, or may even be conclusively disproved; nor 
are we to treat the disproof of genuineness as alwaysa trivial thing. 
Internal claims, titles, traditions, corroborative evidences, must all 
be weighed with judicial fairness—and surely most of all in the field 
of sacred literature. Credit invalidated in this one point has for its 
first and perhaps for its lasting fruit distrust in other particulars; 
and all the other rights thus imperiled must be guarded with the 
utmost nicety of discrimination and sobriety of judgment and the 
strictest justice. 

(b) The next question is whether the material is in unchanged 
form what it was, and what the author designed that tt should con- 
tinue to be; or, if not unchanged, what alterations can be detected 
and eliminated. This is often in technical phrase described as criti- 
cism of the integrity of the text. It is in large measure an appli- 
cation to parts of the text of principles and methods which our in- 
quiry into genuineness applies to the whole. Of course, conditions 
are in some respects altered. Changes of text may have been made by 
the author’s own hand. They may be accidental, and do no harm 
except negatively. If made in a hostile sense, or to serve some 
other sinister or independent interest they may be easily detected, 
measured and eliminated. Portions not genuine may supposedly 
be of equal value, but can very rarely be traced to their source. 

These two lines of investigation carry us towards, but do not bring 
us to, our ultimate object. Hence (c), our third inquiry, upon which 
the others converge, is whether the document, etc, under examina- 
tion, when it was produced, could and did give that which it claims 
to establish, or is supposed to establish as historical fact and truth ; 
or whether from the start it could be correct only partially and rel- 
atively. This point is fairly covered by the term credibility.* Four 
subordinate inquiries are here involved, two of which relate to the 
subject matter of the historical affirmations which we are testing, 
and two to the witnesses. 

(1) Isthe thing affirmed possible in itself, possible under average con- 
ditions, possible under any circumstances whatever? Then (2), is it 
possible under the given conditions and circumstances? (These may 


* For this some use ‘‘ authenticity.’ 
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not be average, or only average.) Common human experience supplies 
our ordinary standard ; exceptional human experience our occasional 
standard. Of course, these inquiries acquire special interest, and be- 
come inquiries of peculiar moment when we approach the extra- 
ordinary, and most of all when we are confronting what seems and 
purports to be supernatural, miraculous. That may be within the 
limits of the possible which we must, without hesitation, declare 
impossible under the quite ordinary conditions which our narrative 
indicates. Or at other times we reverse the order of our reasoning 
and say: What is quite impossible under the common, average 
historical conditions, becomes altogether credible under the un- 
usual or unique conditions which are authenticated to us by ample 
evidence in the case before us. Faith and unbelief will come to 
very different conclusions in the presence of the same recital. 

The other two of, our subordinate inquiries have reference to the 
witnesses (using the word in part of the observers, and in part of the 
narrators of the alleged facts). The difficulty in the case, if there is 
one, may be at one or at both of these points. We are therefore 
really and seriously concerned with the capacity and opportunity 
of observer and narrator, and with the dispositions, purposes and 
circumstances of one or both. Our further inquiries are therefore : 

(3) Whether in the motives, the aims, the various personal rela- 
tions of the narrator, there is anything discernible that warps con- 
ception and presentation of facts. 

(4) Whether incorrectness is unavoidable in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the means and opportunities for the apprehension of 
the facts. 

No two observations, no two narrations of any event exactly 
coincide, or can exactly coincide (unless our narrative is a dead 
copy of another, in which case we have not two but one). And 
yet these inevitable diversities do not even imperil or threaten cred- 
ibility ; they may support it. We probably never get an absolutely 
colorless testimony. Every observer and witness has and is influ- 
enced by his personality and his history. It is only certain kinds 
and degrees of bias that are absolutely fatal to confidence. There 
are those who emphasize the bias of the Biblical histories as one of 
the most serious obstacles to faith in themselves.* In judging, 
therefore, of our right to accept, or our obligation to accept, as his- 
toric fact and truth what is so presented to us by the testimony of 
the source (or sources), we must look not only at the facts in them- 


* «Die iieferen Untersuchungen d. Neuzeit haben alle gezeigt, dass in keinem 
einzigen histor. Buch d. N. T. sich d. histor. Thatsachen d. evang. u. apost. 
Geschichte in rechter Unmittelbarkeit abdriiken, sondern dass in allen d. That- 
sachen vom Verfasser jedes einzelnen Buches schon unter bestimmte Gesichts- 
punkte gestellt haben.’’—Overbeck, Antrittsvorlesung, p. 25. 
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selves, and their possible occurrence in the conditions which sur- 
round them as facts, but also at the witnesses and their testimony. 
For, what we might receive—what it would be unreasonable to 
reject—on one testimony, we should receive with much hesitation, 
or with much qualification, if we could receive it at all, on another 
testimony. Here there comes in the opportunity, competence, char- 
acter and animus, first of the original observers, and then of those 
who are our witnesses. We go beyond these men themselves to 
the habit and temper of the time and place from which the wit- 
nesses speak, to see how these may have affected the carefulness and 
impartiality of their observations and affirmations. And it may 
not be amiss if we are equally scrupulous and vigilant in watching 
ourselves, and the temper of our time and our environment, to see 
whether we are fair judges of a fair and adequate testimony. We 
may be as little prepared to “judge righteous judgment” as our 
witnesses to give worthy and adequate testimony. The modern 
scientific attitude towards the supernatural and the miraculous; the 
Protestant attitude towards the alleged medieval and Catholic mira- 
cles; our attitude in common things towards all that touches our 
partisan prepossessions and interests; will show that charity is not 
the only thing that should “begin at home.” Vigilant fairness is 
another thing that may well be cherished in the same place. 

(d) A fourth inquiry is, whether the material before us contains 
all the elements of which our investigation is seeking to gain knowl- 
edge, or, if not, at what points and in what degree it is incomplete. 
The critical arrangement of our material which has been sifted and 
tested will supply our answers. It is well that Droysen should re- 
mind us that “all historical information is fragmentary, and acute- 
ness in detecting what is wanting is the measure (one measure) of 
assurance in the investigation.” 

We now have our materials prepared, and are ready for the con- 
structive process that should follow and crown all this critical work. 
We seek, and are bound to form, as positive a picture as we may of 
the condition of things brought before us by all this collection and 
scrutiny and sifting of the sources. A criticism that has saved us 
from building upon the unreliable is worth something. But a 
knowledge consisting only of negations would not satisfy us long. 
Unless these are pure works of fiction under the guise of history, 
or excessively meagre and shadowy, there is something real and 
substantial lying behind our sources. This we seek to reproduce 
to ourselves, and to put into its due connections with what we know 
beside of the period and region and subjects to which our documents 
relate. 

We have perhaps now sufficiently identified the general objects, 
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the more specific aims and the characteristic methods of historico- 
critical investigation. These processes, or others equivalent to 
them, are manifestly indispensable if we are to have any true appre- 
hension of the nature, meaning and value of any literary product 
with which we are seriously dealing. And in the field of history, 
thorough and careful work like this must be done by us, or for us, 
if we are to reach anything worthy to be called knowledge of the 
men, the institutions, the events, whether of the nearer or the re- 
moter past. 

With the nature of historico-philological criticism clearly in 
mind, we come back to the question with which we started—whether 
these methods are to be thoroughly, honestly employed in our study 
and use of the Scripture. Criticism has at times been irreverent 
and brutal towards books still called “sacred ;” it has been preju- 
diced, on one side and on the other; it has been timid, shallow and 
superficial. May not the sweeping denial of the need and right to 
study the Bible “critically ” be an error quite as serious as either of 
these ? 

Hesitation can hardly justify itself for a moment with reference 
to any period or any point lying this side of the origin of these writ- 
ings; can inquiry be arrested just there? We must, as nearly as 
possible, recover the original form and the pure text, and follow in 


detail the fortunes and treatment of these books since they have 
been in the hands of men. But, as we have seen, we cannot take 
many steps in exegesis without finding that, before we were aware 
of it, we were grappling with some of the most complex and repre- 
sentative problems of historical criticism—and of the (so-called) 


“ higher criticism :” who said this, when, where, why? For the who, 


when, where, why, seriously affect our interpretation of that which 
is surely something more than a mere colorless formula of words. 
Many parts of the Bible assert of themselves, or of other parts, a 
human authorship, and bring before us the conditions of that author- 
ship, or at least point to these as significant. The incidental evi- 
dences of a true human participation in their production are abund- 
ant, as various as possible, and perfectly decisive. If it is also true 
that this is only a partial description of these books, and a descrip- 
tion of them on the lower and human side—if it is true that they 
are more unique in having a really divine authorship, part of the 
evidence comes to us through the results of “criticism.” Apart 
from “the witness of the Holy Spirit” in and for the Scripture, and 
the other proofs that hinge more or less upon this, the testimony to 
and the proof of the inspiration of these writings reaches us through 
human channels. Is the testimony pure and reliable? In chap. iv, 
sec. 7, of Dr. A. A. Hodge’s Outlines, the second sentence is: “We 
45 
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come to this question” (that of the inspiration of the Scripture), 
“already believing in their credibility as histories, and in that of their 
writers as witnesses of facts, and in the truth of Christianity, and in 
the divinity of Christ.” The first two parts of this antecedent be- 
lief, with which we approach the problem of inspiration, plainly de- 
pend on the results reached more or less adequately and conclusively 
by the historic-critical investigations of somebody. And the other 
two points are considerably implicated with the results of the same 
examination. We do not believe in the truth of Christianity and 
its divinity without some indebtedness to the testimony of these 
writings, which must to this end also be identified, and accredited, 
and established for us. It should seem, hence, that it ought not to 
be questioned that criticism is legitimate and necessary in its most 
thorough and fearless application to the claims of the Bible and ot 
its several parts; and that this is a condition of their yielding to us 
the profit for which we are invited and bidden to come to them. 
Neither can we in any other way meet the competing claims ot 
other sacred books, or expose the error and sin of stolid or frivolous 
indifference, or of unbelief. 

But while the rights of criticism are thus amply vindicated, and 
should be not only heartily conceded but also vigorously maintained, 
this is not the end of the matter. The unique quality of these 
writings, appearing so early, disclosing itself at so many points, in 
30 many ways, and by signs so convincing, should temper the spirit 
of our dealing even with those problems that are most undeniably 
within the province of criticism. Moreover, the credit gained and 
the influence exerted by these writings, collectively and individually, 
in part for reasons palpable to us, and partly on the ground of much 
that has wholly and forever vanished from our field of knowl- 
edge, should command respectful treatment not simply of their own 
most positive claims, but of much beside which has won and held 
the general faith of the Church. It is no justification of summary 
and contemptuous dealing even with “traditional” claims respecting 
these sacred writings, that critical science was not developed twenty- 
tive hundred years ago, and that the instruments of precision which 
we handle so confidently have been patented in recent years. We 
may not assume that no reasons existed for these faiths which estab- 
lished themselves so early and have maintained themselves so long. 
The incalculable importance of these Old Testament writings to the 
Jewish people makes it incredible that they would believe without 
inquiry or discrimination, and that ingenious and skillful pretenders 
would enjoy real advantages over genuine authors—that the great 
names of the nation’s past were so vague as to identify nobody in 
particular, or were held so cheap that any one might use them. 
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There are no other historical documents known to men, in ancient 
or in modern times, on whose reliableness so much was dependent 
or so much has been built up. Therefore, even though we were 
to leave out of view those aspects of the case which are sometimes 
ruled out as theological and not scientific, we cannot put and keep 
these writings on the same plane with any others that criticism 
handles. Let critical inquiry in skilled and reverent hands push its 
investigations to the limits of necessary and proper research, avoiding 
needless and baseless surmises and conceited fancies, and the dicta- 
torial tone of the critical “dogmaticians” who hold that a “may 
be” which has just occurred to some acute and restless mind is better 
founded than what the Church has held for twenty or thirty cen- 
turies.* It may be that, after all, the Church of the ages is right on 
many points concerning which recent hypotheses and conjectures of 
criticism are propounded as equally sure with the axioms or demon- 
strations of Euclid. Neither unbelief nor the proudest and strictest 
science is more concerned to expose any unfounded claim that may 
have been made in or by the Church in regard to these Scriptures, 
than the Church is to know precisely what it possesses in and with 
its sacred books. 

These successive processes of historical criticism we should em- 
ploy with special thoroughness and carefulness : 

(a) Because Christianity is so conspicuously a historical religion, 
in its foundations and in its essence ; 

() Because Christianity stakes so much upon the nature and 
reliableness of its Scriptures; and 

(c) Because unbelief so frequently begins in and with the rejec- 
tion of the historical foundations and elements of Christianity, so 
often veils its wide and disastrous sweep under attacks, specious 
and plausible, upon one part or another of the Biblical history or 
literature, and so often constructs either its own defenses or its of:- 
fensive weapons out of perplexities and difficulties connected with 
the historical parts or aspects of the Bible. 

We have occasion to remind ourselves when we are undertaking 
a study of the Old Testament history, that while it is not abso- 


*Dr. Wright (Int. Old Testament, p. 71) says: ‘‘Even if it could be proved 
that the details of the Israelitish ritual set forth in the Pentateuch do not alto- 
gether harmonize with the references thereto in the other books of the Old Tes- 
tament, it is indisputable that the facts of history set forth in the Pentateuch are 
everywhere accepted in the other books of the Jewish Scripture, whether his- 
torical], prophetical, or poetical.’’ 

It on the one hand i¢ may be that this broad and substantial agreement is the 
result of late constructions and adjustments, i¢ may be on the other hand that 
the facts are as represented both in regard to their occurrence and the record 
of it, 
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lutely peculiar to Christianity to contain elements of real or alleged 
history, the proportion and importance of these elements is altogether 
exceptional. “The essence of Christianity,” says Schelling, “is pre- 
cisely its historical part... . . That would be a poor interpreta- 
tion, one ignoring what is characteristic in it, which would dis- 
tinguish the doctrinal and the historical, and treat only the former 
as essential, as the true substance, but the latter as mere form or 
drapery. The historical is not something accidental to the doc- 
trine, but the doctrine itself. The doctrinal, that which might 
perchance remain after separating the historical, e.g., the general 
doctrine of a personal God, as known also to rational theology, or 
the ethics of Christianity, would be nothing remarkable, nothing 
distinctive of it; the distinguishing element, that which demands 
explanation, is rather precisely the historical.” “The facts of 
Christianity,” says Prof. Lee (Miracles), “are represented by some 
as forming no part of its essential doctrines ; they rank, it is argued, 
no higher than its external accessories. It is impossible to maintain 
this distinction. In the Christian revelation, the fact of the resur- 
rection is the fundamental doctrine, and the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion is the fundamental fact.” In order to determine with what 
faith has to deal, to justify faith so far as it can be justified in taking 
the Scriptures and their historical contents for that for which it 
has regarded them, to remove the difficulties of honest doubt and 
take away the weapons of that which is malignant, we are con- 
cerned with the credibility of the Scriptures and that which goes to 
establish it. 


PRINCETON. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 





VI. 


THE CHURCH AND POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 


ERTAIN facts and principles lie at the basis of this whole sub- 
ject, and need constantly to be affirmed and vindicated. 

First, the fact that the Christian life is positive and not negative. 
The progress in doctrine, which brings into contrast the Old and 
New Testaments, is also a progress in spiritual life. As Moses dealt 
mainly with prohibitions, and thus emphasized the negative side of 
the law, Jesus had to do principally with the fruits and privileges 
of the spiritual life, and thus brought out the positive side of the 
law. These methods of presenting the law correspond with the 
stages of education and development in the spiritual life. This is 
most aptly illustrated by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, where 
He contrasts the spirit and form of the Mosaic law with those of 
the new dispensation. The ‘fullness of time, therefore, which marked 
the advent of the Christ, signified, among other things, that the 
spiritual education of the world had progressively developed till it 
was now ready for the advanced truths of a more spiritual economy. 
Jesus’ fulfillment of the law did not consist in His uttering again 
and emphasizing what Moses had said; but rather in revealing and 
illustrating the positive and spiritual life and power of the law, 
hitherto obscured in rudimental negations. Thus Jesus summarized 
the Ten Words of Moses in two: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind: 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Again, He said: “A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
These all were new, not because they had no existence in the Mosaic 
code, but only because Jesus gave these old principles of the divine 
religion new significance, scope and power. St. Paul writes in the 
same spirit to the Romans: “For love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Here, then, is a hint of the meaning of the progress of doctrine and 
life in the New Testament. The law was a “schoolmaster till 
Christ.” It terminatesin Him. As a condition of life, it is anni- 
hilated in His death; as an infallible standard of obedience, the old 
letter which killeth is done away in the spirit which administereth 
life. This has no kinship to antinomianism. On the contrary, as 
St. Paul reasons, it does not make void the law, but rather estab- 
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lishes the law. The moral law, being a reflection and utterance of 
the divine nature, is, like God, immutable. The New Testament 
demands obedience to the law, but it clearly distinguishes between 
obedience formal, perfunctory and negative, and that which is 
spiritual, spontaneous and positive. The former Jesus rebuked, and 
held up its exponents, the Pharisees, to scorn and contempt; the 
latter He illustrated and inspired in His words and example. The 
Christian life, therefore, is, primarily, a state of being and doing, 
not of not-being and not-doing ; an active spirit, not a lifeless form. 
The law, in its relation to this life, St. James sets forth in the 
words: “So speak ye and so do, as they that shall be judged by the 
law of liberty.” Any position of the Church, therefore, which 
tends to endorse or encourage the conception that holiness or good- 
ness consists in negations, inclines to legalism, and declines from the 
evangelical spirit of the New Testament. So the Church stands on 
questionable ground when it promulgates prohibitions to regulate 
Christian living. True religion is not repression, but expression ; 
it is not restraint, but constraint. 

Another difficulty at the root of the subject is this: That while 
the Bible lays down great and essential principles to control practi- 
cal life, it leaves their application to the circumstances of particular 
persons, the demands of each age, and the judgment of the enlight- 
ened conscience. The general rule of non-conformity to the world 
is plain and admitted, but the application will vary, more or less, 
in each case. Rigid rules of behavior oppress the individual con- 
science and conflict with both the doctrine of Jesus and the apos- 
tles, and the spirit of their lives. St. Paul does not make the eat- 
ing of things offered to idols an offense or ground of exclusion from 
the fellowship of the Church. The rather, he protests against 
making any thing, indifferent in itself, a condition of Christian 
communion. The entire fourteenth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans is devoted to the great question: “ How to treat a weak 
brother.” The doctrine there outlined settles it for all time, that 
“he that eateth should not despise him that eateth not,” if only 
God hath received him. Condemnation is pronounced against all 
judgment of brother by brother in things concerning which Chris- 
tian consciences may lawfully differ. On the contrary, the apostle 
exhorts: “Let us follow after the things which make for peace.” 
All this, and much that might be added, indicates the dangerous 
attitude of the Church when it assumes to sit in judgment upon the 
application of principles which the Holy Spirit has committed to 
the conscience of the individual believer. 

The question is also beset by practical difficulties. It is not pos- 
sible for the Church to draw a line between amusements lawful and 
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unlawful. This is not to say that many amusements are not, in 
nature, surroundings and tendencies, bad, and only bad. Of these 
gross and immoral performances there can be no difference of opin- 
ion and practice among Christians. They are universally reprobated 
and avoided by all good people. In such pleasure, “ he who lives, 
is dead while he liveth.” Here a universal Christian conscience 
has drawn the line. Barring this class of amusements, which are 
running-sores in the body of society, there remains a still larger 
class, concerning which the views and habits of Christians are most 
divergent. It would be difficult to find two persons who would 
draw the same dividing line between the lawful and unlawful. 
Mark the limit where you please, and it will be found in some de- 
gree arbitrary, and therefore inconsistent with itself. The square 
dance shades off into the round dance, the private home party into 
the larger social company, and that in turn merges into the public 
ball and midnight revelry. The high-toned playhouse slopes 
towards the parlor theatricals, and the artistically-executed opera 
is not essentially different from the crude mimicry of the amateur. 
The Church, if it must legislate upon the subject, stands apparently 
between two alternatives, neither of which it can afford to take. 
Excepting certain obviously debased and debasing extravagances 
from which every Christian conscience revolts, the Church would 
seem to be reduced to the necessity of choosing one or the other 
horn of an embarrassing dilemma: either it must say that all 
amusements are unlawful, or that all are lawful. The only escape 
for the Church would be to refuse to invade the province of personal 
Christian liberty, and to remand the whole question to the bar of 
individual conscience. 

These, then, are some of the principles at the root of the problem. 
Is the nature of the question such that it cannot be grappled with 
by the Church? Shall the Church cut the knot by assuming the 
attitude, that it has nothing to do with the problem? On the con- 
trary, I believe that the subject iseminently practical and pertinent, 
and that a safe and sound solution of it is not entirely impossible. 

1. It is plain that there is a line dividing the Church and 
the world. This should be resolutely maintained and practically 
illustrated. Christ’s Church, from its nature, is separate from a 
corrupt world and in conflict with it. In the apostolic and post- 
apostolic ages this distinction was sharply drawn. The Grecian re- 
ligion of beauty and culture, sacrificed at the altar of pleasure and 
worshiped at the shrine of sensual art. It gave no restraint to 
passion, because it unveiled no hope for the future. Roman religion 
consisted in a Utilitarian philosophy, which at once eliminated con- 
science and every fixed standard of truth. To please and gratify 
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the carnal nature was the end for which the typical Roman lived. 
The portraitures of character drawn by Tacitus; the disclosures of 
social and domestic vice unmasked in the letters of Cicero; the 
monstrous sensuality of the emperors, divulged by Seneca before 
and during his exile—all combine to indicate the unspeakable de- 
generacy of the times. In the midst of darkness so dense, the Naz- 
arenes lived as a “ light in the world.” They resolutely refused to 
conform to the sensual and degraded fashions of the world. This is 
indirectly but strikingly substantiated by the ridicule to which they 
were held up in the caustic satires of Lucian and Celsus, Romans 
knew not whether more to laugh or wonder at these Christians. 
In scenic shows, public games, theatres, tragedies, comedies, chariot 
races and dances they invariably declined to participate. 

In the Roman Catacombs are pictured the social customs of 
the early Christians. They are represented as gathered about the 
triclinium in sweet and modest intercourse; or assembled for spirit- 
ual communion at the agape, as described to Trajan in the famous 
letter of Pliny. These Christians lived near to the fountain of 
apostolic authority and example, and the temper and habits of 
their lives are therefore a valuable commentary upon the passages 
of the New Testament that set forth the relation of the Christian to 
the world. Giving due weight to the peculiarities of the age, which 
broadened and intensified the breach between the Church and the 
world, it is still certain beyond all doubt that these disciples did 
not misinterpret the spirit of apostolic teaching in drawing a sharp, 
clear line between the Church and the world. So much Jesus meant 
when he said to the twelve: “If ye were of the world, the world 
would love its own; but because ye are not of the world, but be- 
cause I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.” The world-spirit is unalterably anti-Christian. Its 
principles, maxims, motives and aims are essentially inconsistent 
with, and antagonistic to, the spiritual life. Its manifestations are 
modified from age to age; but its spirit is inevitably the same. Its 
fashions and prevailing ideas may change, but its mighty undercur- 
rent never deflects from its course. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tian, in the central principles and outward marks of his life, is in all 
ages distinctly marked in character and spirit. Conditions of 
society, institutions of government, education, associations and the 
practical problems of particular periods may modify, more or less, 
the form of his life. But certain factors are as essential in the Chris- 
tian, as certain others are persistently and consistently characteristic 
of the world. 

One of these universal marks of the disciple of Christ is the re- 
nunciation of self and the world. It was not the fault of Jesus 
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that His followers misapprehended the nature of His kingdom, and 
the cost of discipleship. He called them “ friends,” and took them 
into His confidence, and therefore could not deceive them. To the 
sons of Zebedee He said: “ Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I 
drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal shall ye 
be baptized.” To the seventy He foretold rejection and persecu- 
tion, and sent them out destitute of worldly goods. To the twelve 
He distinctly said: “Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake.” Renunciation of family, friends, occupation, earthly store— 
the giving up of all—was the uncompromising prerequisite of 
companionship and friendship with the Christ. And to-day, self- 
denial as real, cross- bearing as painful, world-renunciation as radical, 
are demanded of the disciple. The conditions under which the 
Christian now lives alter the form, but do not affect the spirit of 
sacrifice for Christ’s sake. Therefore, the Church should faithfully 
oppose and strenuously resist the world-spirit. God’s children 
should be impressed with the duty and privilege of being separate 
from the world. The irrepressible conflict between the Church 
and the world should be rung in all its changes till its echo shall 
reverberate in the innermost soul of every Christian. “If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 

2. The Church should recognize that the only antidote for irre- 
ligion is religion; for worldliness, vital piety. Better than all 
deliverances against amusements, in eliminating the worldly spirit, 
is heart consecration in the Church. It is often assumed by the 
friends of special legislation against amusements that the various 
forms of worldliness are at the base of the coldness, heartlessness 
and apathy regnant in the Church. It is these, they affirm, that 
are sapping the Church of its spirituality and paralyzing its power. 
But does not the cause lie deeper? Is not worldly conformity in 
fact the effect and index of a low state of piety rather than its 
cause? So-called popular amusements are branches of a tree, 
whose roots strike into the heart of the Church. To lop off these 
branches is superficial work, for it leaves the life of the deadly tree 
intact. The gospel method lays the axe at the root of the tree. 
Let the heart of the Church be touched by the Holy Ghost, and 
sordid sensuousness, an unhappy and unnatural incident of its life, 
will disappear, because its carnal root is destroyed. It is an endless 
and hopeless undertaking to shovel darkness from a room; but the 
darkness vanishes if only the light be admitted. All mechanical 
processes of sanctification are fruitless, because they are unphil- 
osophical and unscriptural. Sin can only be expelled by holiness. 
If the heart be empty, the evil spirit, now driven out, will presently 
return, with seven devils, more wicked than himself. The old illus- 
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tration applies, of the child who dropped the scissors when the 
orange was presented. Earnest, living, heart-religion, weakens the 
attractive power of the world, and breaks the spell of sense and 
passion. This undoubtedly is the thought of St. Paul when he 
writes to the Ephesians: “Be not drunk with wine wherein is ex- 
cess, but be filled with the Spirit.” That is, when the Spirit fills 
the heart, lust goes out. 

But the Church is not to forget that the instinct to which the 
fascination of amusement attaches, is an integral and inalienable 
element of human nature. Diversion, recreation, amusements find 
an answer deep in the heart; for man is an emotional and social 
being; and as these impulses are not the mark of special depravity, 
neither do they necessarily war against a spiritual life. A taste for 
general literature is not inconsistent with a love for devotional 
books; and so an appetite for athletic sports, and a relish for games 
and wholesome amusements, do not imply or involve a distaste for 
the purely spiritual privileges and duties of the Christian life. 
They may even promote and facilitate sound, healthy religion. If 
this be so, the Church is under solemn obligation wisely to di- 
rect and rightly to utilize these forces, a part of every nature, but 
especially active in the young. For these strong impulses will 
be centrifugal or centripetal forces, according as the Church ig- 
nores and condemns them, or recognizes and directs them. The 
Church is not constituted as a paradise of angels and glorified 
saints. It is rather the asylum and school of the lost and depraved 
children of men; it is, therefore, to deal with these as babes in 
Christ. It must adapt itself to the conditions of the case. In deal- 
ing with these helpless ones, the Church, as a mother, must first 
take them into her bosom, then patiently nourish and train them, 
and thus build them up into strong Christian manhood. The 
Church; accordingly, must be all things to all men, that by all 
means it may save some. Whatever strengthens its hold and influ- 
ence upon men is to be cherished and utilized, if only it may be 
assimilated to the true spirit and end of the Church. While the 
ultimate mission of the Church is higher, it may and must incident- 
ally foster manliness, self-control, virtue, culture—in a word, physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral healthfulness. Witness the surging tide 
of pleasure-seeking, whose resistless undercurrent is sweeping the 
choicest young men and women from the bosom of the Church into 
the ocean of worldly dissipation. Is the Church helplessly to look 
on? Are there no counteractives within reach? Earnest Christian 
men and women are groping, and eagerly testing one expedient and 
another, because they realize the desperate demands of the case. 
It is true that what such have substituted for worldly amusements 
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have generally proved ignominious failures, utterly incompetent to 
stay or turn the tide. It is a movement in the same spirit to 
attempt to elevate and sanctify the theatre. This has also failed ; 
for as it is useless to insert healthy fluids into a body wholly gan- 
grenous, so it is futile at this late day to attempt to save the theatre 
oy hyperdermic injections of a better element of patronage. In the 
Middle Ages the stage was a pulpit from which, with realistic and 
dramatic vividness, the doctrines of the Cross were held up before 
the people. But low comedy and revolting tragedy long since pros- 
tituted the playhouse to their unhallowed use. The world has 
bought it and paid over the price. The foster-child of the Church 
has matured into a malignant and implacable enemy. 

But has the world as utterly preémpted all amusements? Are 
there no popular resorts where a Christian can go for an evening’s 
entertainment? Are all institutions that tend to inspire and de- 
velop artistic taste and talent and literary culture to be placed 
under the ban of the Church, because the world patronizes them? 
On the contrary, the highest art in music, painting and sculpture, 

‘the best talent of the stage, and the choicest thought of the rostrum, 
are forces that may be utilized for the truest and holiest ends. The 
Church owes to itself and the young, whom it would gain and help 
and mold for Christ, not to withdraw its countenance and sympathy 
from things good in themselves; because only they are contami- 
nated by the touch of the world’s finger. Let not the young deem 
themselves alienated from the fellowship of the Church because 
they find healthful enjoyment in such pleasures. The impression 
has wrought injury to the Church, that its blessings can follow the 
young only in duties religious and spiritual, strictly so-called. To 
remove this false impression let the Church foster and consecrate 
and subsidize to itself something of those pleasures which all young -° 
souls will and must crave. 

To this end the Church should seek first, a revival of parental re- 
sponsibility. The household is the unit of the Church, and, therefore, 
its atmosphere and spirit will pervade and give tone to the Church. 
In the home the Church first reaches and molds the young, or it 
is betrayed by the unwise and unholy policy of parents. If the 
Christian home cannot keep the children and youth, the Church will 
not be likely to save them. Now since the young relish diversions, 
amusements, healthful excitement, the home should religiously re- 
gard these instincts and provide them a safe, wholesome outlet. 
Therefore, let the home furnish entertaining reading, congenial com- 
panionships, happy amusements. To direct the potent forces of the 
youthful nature as they gradually develop in conservative and safe 
channels, is worth all the tireless pains, patience and ingenuity it 
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demands. In perhaps the majority of cases children acquire a, 
relish for questionable popular resorts and low-toned amusements, 
because home, destitute of both society and diversions, does not 
offer the resistance of a counter-current. Deny the emotional and 
social instincts of the young at home, and they will ordinarily be 
gratified away from home. All amusements, therefore, that are 
healthy and harmless, all recreations that are pure and helpful, and 
all companionships that are congenial and stimulating, should either 
have a place at bome or receive its sympathy and patronage. 
Another suggestion concerns more directly the Church. The 
Church and the home should not be out of sympathy. The educa- 
tion of the home should harmonize with the spirit of the Church ; 
and the spiritual training in the Church should not antagonize the 
life and associations of the Christian home. Let the Church follow 
the young with sympathy and approval into all channels of elevat- 
ing, educating, stimulating enjoyments. Preach the gospel of a 
sound body, strong manhood, cultivated mind and tastes, and of a 
clean, pure heart. Let not the loyalty of the Church to its great 
mission be deemed inconsistent with the use of any wise and good 
expedient, that gains and holds the lost multitudes, whom the 
Church is sent to save. 

Much will be gained then by the firm avowal and resolute main- 
tenance of the essential distinctness of the Church and the world; 
by an emphasis of the great principle that a fuller consecration of 
-Christians is the only radical cure for worldliness; and lastly, by a 
sympathetic recognition and wise utilization of those forces and in- 
stincts of human nature, which the world is employing with awful 
effectiveness for the destruction of the multitudes. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. SYLVESTER W. BEACH. 





VII. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 
URIM AND THUMMIM. 


THERE is a sphinx-like stolidity about the aspect of this subject, 
enshrouded in a mystery which centuries of continuous scrutiny and 
conjecture have failed to solve. Men of the foremost rank of scholar- 
ship have made it an object of searching investigation. Its very mystery 
has proved its attraction,and from time immemorial it has been a bone 
of contention. I do not hope, nor do I attempt, to solve the mys- 
tery. My single and undivided aim is to put the status of the ques- 
tion fairly before the reader, and to give a somewhat detailed idea of 
what has been said concerning it. 

The words Urim and Thummim occur seven times in the Old Tes- 
tament. In Ex. xxviii a description is found of the gorgeous apparel 
of the Jewish high priest. Well might the Lord say of it: “ Thou 
shalt make holy garments for Aaron, thy brother, for glory and 
beauty.” These garments were to consist of six pieces—a breast- 
plate, an ephod, a robe, a coat of chequer-work, a mitre and a girdle. 
The breastplate was to be a thing of wondrous beauty. It is called a 
breastplate of judgment.” The materials of its construction were 
to be gold and blue and purple and scarlet and fine-twined linen. 
Four rows of precious stones, engraven with the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel, were to be set in its frontpiece. Rings of gold and 
*‘wreathen chains ” of gold, with blue lace, were to keep it in place on 
the chest of the high priest. And, at the close of its exhaustive de- 
scription, we read: “ And Aaron shall bear the names of the children 
of Israel in the breastplate of judgment, upon his heart, when he goeth 
in unto the holy place, for a memorial before the Lord continually. 
And thou shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and the 
Thummim ; and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart, when he goeth in 
before the Lord: and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the chil- 
dren of Israel upon his heart before the Lord continually” (Ex. 
xxviii. 29, 30). 

In Lev. viii. 8 we are told that Moses “ put the breastplate upon 
him; also he put in the breastplate the Urim and the Thummim.” 

When Joshua is charged to be the successor of Moses, the Lord 
expressly stipulates that “ He shall stand before Eleazar the priest, 
who shall ask counsel for him after the judgment of Urim before 
the Lord ” (Num. xxvii. 21). 
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Dying, parting from his beloved people, Moses does not forget this 
wondrous gift of the priesthood, for we read: “And of Levi he said, 
Let thy Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, whom thou 
didst prove at Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the waters 
of Meribah ” (Deut. xxxiii. 8). 

When Saul—frenzied, hopeless, like a hunted beast finally brought 
to bay—faces his doom at Gilboa, we read the following touching 
words: “And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered 
him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets ” (1 Sam. 
XXviii. 6). 

.Twice afterwards the words are mentioned in the sacred Scriptures, 
viz., on occasion of the dispute arising among the returned exiles as 
to the priestly claims of some parties, mentioned by name, who are 
told, according to both Ezra (ii. 63) and Nehemiah (vii. 65), “ To wait 
till there stood up a priest with Urim and Thummim.” It is worthy 
of note that, according to the text, Nehemiah simply borrows from 
the record previously made by Ezra (Neh. vii. 5). 

Now, what are these mysterious names or objects? Are they to 
stand for a mere figure or a reality? What? how? why? All these 
questions simultaneously rush upon the mind of the thoughtful Bible 
student. In order that I may be somewhat logical in my statements, 
(1) Let me refer to some explanations as they have passed under my 
review ; (2) Let me endeavor briefly to trace the possible origin and 
the history of the Oracle in Israel; (3) Permit me to gather from 
the sacred Scriptures themselves the rays of light they seem to cast 
on the subject, with some deductions which such light allows us to 
make. 

1. Opinions concerning the UrnimM AND THUMMIM.—The derivation is 
comparatively easy. Urim—Heb. ON —is either the plural or 
dual of “4X, “light,” from “WW, “to be or become light,” “ to shine.” 
The plural is also used for the “ region of light, the East, the Orient” 
(Isa. xxiv. 15). It stands here metaphorically for “ revelation, reve- 
lations.” Of), plural or dual of DM—“ wholeness, entireness ”—is 
derived from ODN, “to complete, to finish, to have an end, to cease.” 
The LXX. has translated the two words by dyAwais and adxdera, “ reve- 
lation and truth.” Luther by “ Licht und Recht.” The English and 
Dutch translations have left them untranslated, and for a very wise 
and good reason; for many are of the opinion that the two words are 
simply transliterations from archaic words, which, as names of things 
well known from time immemorial, have come down to the Hebrews 
and even to other nations of antiquity. 

The opinions concerning these mysterious Urim and Thummim 
may be at once reduced to two distinct classifications. All agree that 
they stand for a divine oracle. But one class of scholars holds that 
the Urim and Thummim were identical with the precious stones of 
the breastplate or even with the latter itself. The others maintain, 
with equal confidence, that they are entirely separate from it and that 
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they represent something tangible. The first find the Urim and 
Thummim on the breastplate; the second, in it. The first cling to 
the translation of the Hebrew preposition, ON, used in Ex. xxviii. 30, 
by éxé, “on,” as used by the LXX.; the others would have it trans- 
lated by e?s, “in, into,” as was done by the later versions, 

Now let me rapidly sketch the opinions of some scholars belonging 
to the first class: (a) The very cornerstone of their views is the ex- 
press statement of the great priestly historian of the Jews, Flavius 
Josephus, who maintains * that the Urim and Thummim are identical 
with the twelve precious stones on the breastplate. Their oracular 
power, he claims, consisted in the peculiar glitter which they emitted 
when Jehovah was consulted by the high priest. And yet, strange to 
say, he contradicts himself; for he distinguishes between the wn. 
which he calls 1d Aoyetov, “the breastplate of judgment,” and the 
precious stones. Lundius,f following the teachings of his equally 
celebrated instructor, Braunius, adopts this view of Josephus. Two 
conditions limit the efficacy of the oracle: (1) The high priest must 
be in full dress; (2) he must face the ark of the covenant. The 
divine answer comes then by an audible voice, by spiritual illumina- 
tion, or by a peculiar aspect of the breastplate. Horne { advocates a 
somewhat different view. He believes the Urim and Thummim to 
have been two names written on the breastplate and emblematical of 
divine illumination. Scott § holds that the two words simply indicate 
the use to which the ephod was to be appropriated and for which it 
was principally intended. Jamieson || believes the Urim and Thum- 
mim to have been indicatory of the judicial capacity of the high 
priest. He, as the Lord’s greatest representative, is the final arbiter 
in matters of judgment. Smith’s Bible Dictionary simply explains 
them as indicating the reply given by the word of God to the high 
priest, dressed in full pontificalia. A similar view is offered by 
Geikie.J Keil** separates the wn, or “shield of justice,” from the 
ephod, but he finds no authority in the sacred Scriptures absolutely 
to hold that the Urim and Thummim were something tangible and 
separable from the breastplate. And finally Henry,{} the greatest of 
all practical commentators, displays his practical genius by thus para- 
phrasing the text (Ex. xxviii. 30): “ Aaron shall be endued with the 
power of knowing and making known the mind of God in all difficult 
and doubtful cases, relating either to the civil or ecclesiastical state 
of the nation.” Undoubtedly the practical gist of the entire matter, 
but hardly what we are after. 

(b) Now let me introduce some of the second class of scholars. 
Here you meet with a fertile abundance of opinions, fairly bewilder- 
ing, and in many cases the imagination seems to be running riot- 


* Antigq., iii, 8, 9. + Godsdiensten der oude Joden, Vol. i, lib. iii, 6. 
t Introduction, ii, p. 255. Comm. on Ex. xxviii. 30. | Comm., tid. 
J Hours with the Bible, ii, p. 171. ** Archeology, sec. 35, 100 
++ Comm. in Ex. xxviii. 30. 
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Some of them are ingenious, some amusingly naive. As the opinion 
of Josephus underlies those of the first class, so here that of another 
great Jew, also belonging to the priestly order, viz., Philo Judzus, 
the celebrated Alexandrian philosopher and a contemporary of Jo- 
sephus. Philo* maintains that the Urim and Thummim were two 
small images inserted between the folds of the breastplate, symboli- 
cally representing “ revelation and truth.” The Jewish Rabbist gen- 
erally incline to the belief that they were two stones inscribed with 
the “ tetragrammaton,” the great name of Jahve. These were inserted 
in the breastplate, and when the oracle was consulted, they illuminated 
the letters on the precious stones of the ephod and thus gave the 
divine answer. Spencer} identifies the Urim with the Teraphim, 
and the Thummim with something in the Egyptian pontifical dress, 
and makes them small images in the pouch of the breastplate. Cleri- 
cus§ makes them a necklace of diamonds and pearls such as the 
Egyptian high priest wore. Ziillig || has a very striking explanation. 
He derives from D'ViN and DD the notion that they were a hand- 
ful of small dice, some rough, some polished, inscribed with the 
name of Jehovah, to be shaken and thrown out when occasion de- 
manded. Jahn § holds that the Urim and Thummim were sacred lots, 
three in number, one inscribed 7} (“yes”), another §5 (“no”), 
the third blank. According to him, their use did not survive David’s 
time, an opinion which appears to me preposterous, as I will explain 
hereafter. Michaélis** also believes that they were sacred lots, for 
judicial purposes, used (1) to direct attention, (2) to point out guilty 
parties. It may be well to quote his exact words. He says: “ But 
was this sacred lot used likewise in criminal trials? Yes. Only, 
however, to discover the guilty, not to convict them; for in the only 
two instances of its use in such cases which occur in the whole Bible, 
viz., in Josh. vii. 14-18 and in 1 Sam. xiv. 37-45, we find the confes- 
sions of the two delinquents, Achan and Jonathan, annexed. It ap- 
pears, also, to have been used only in the case of an oath being trans- 
gressed which the whole people had taken, or the leader of the host 
in their name; but not in the case of other crimes; for an unknown 
murder, for example, was not to be discovered by recourse to the 
sacred lot.” The German Edition of Lange ++ puts the matter in a 
novellight. It reads thus: “ Und thue in das Brustschild den Rechts- * 
spruch; die Lichter und die Entscheidungen, dass sie,” etc. Accord- 
ing to this translation, the Urim and Thummim are a simple “ motto 
of justice ” inscribed on papyrus, or metal, or precious stone, and put 
in the breastplate. Monsieur Lenormant {{ explains the Urim and 
Thummim by allusion to the Assyrian tablets, where flashes of light 


* Tome ii, p. 152, Ed. Mangay. + Cf. Buxtorf, 1. ¢., p. 276 sq. 

t De legibus Heb., rit. iii, diss. 7. § Cf. Keil, § 35. 

| Erk. der Apocal. Hac. 2, Di. I, p. 408, v, 5. Y Biblical Archaology, sec. 370. 
** Comm. on the Laws of Moses, art. 304. 

++ J. P. Lange, Bibelwerk in Hz. xxviii. 30. tt La Divination, p. 83. 
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from a royal or priestly ring have an oracular meaning. He attacks 
the validity of the explanation of Josephus and finds additional proof 
for the statement that “a gem or gems emitting flashes of light in the 
breastplate constitute the Urim and Thummim oracle,” in the fact 
that the Urim, “lights,” are oftener mentioned than the Thummim. 
And, finally, I must mention two more curious conjectures. The first 
is that mentioned by Lundius, which supposes that the name of Je- 
hovah, capable of twelve distinct modes of spelling, as given by him, 
was thus engraved on the inside of the twelve precious stones of the 
breastplate, which bore the several names of the tribes of Israel. 
These stones, flashing out light when the high priest was consulted in 
the name of Jehovah, constituted the oracle.* This explanation is 
evidently a combination of the two main theories given above. The 
other curiosity, in fact the chef d’euvre of all, is the so-called “ Chris- 
tian conjecture” of Johannes Benedict Carpzovius + (Leipzig, 1732). 
It is strongly characteristic of the tendencies of his day. According 
to this “ Christian conjecture” the Urim and Thummim were two 
little tablets of precious stone or metal which were put in the breast- 
plate or “ choschen.” The one tablet contained the Evangelical doc- 
trine of the triune God and the God-man, Jesus Christ. The other 
contained a brief summary of the doctrine of salvation and of the 
saints: “ Ut ita non legis modo tabulas, in arca foederis reconditas ; 
sed et tabellas Evangelicas, pectorali pontificis inclusas, ad manus et 
in promptu haberet Ecclesia Vet. Test.” 

As to the MODE OF CONSULTING the oracle, some hold that the reply 
was made by the voice of an angel, or even miraculously by the little 
images or objects themselves. Others refer to the Spiritual illumina- 
tion of the high priest. Others to a reply seen in the appearance of 
the stones on the breastplate, but only by the eyes of the high priest. 
Others to a miraculous protuberance and illumination of the letters 
on these stones, whereby the answer became apparent to all. The 
Rabbis, especially Aben-Ezra, to the glittering or darkening of the 
diamond in the breastplate. And finally, last but not least in ingenu- 
ity, the theory is advanced that the question was written on a slip 
of papyrus, which was inserted in the pouch of the breastplate, and 
on the reverse side of which the answer was miraculously inscribed. 
Thus much must hitherto have become apparent—that the subject is 
somewhat involved in mystery. Additional views concerning the 
oracle may be obtained from Braunius (De Vest. Sacer. Heb., ii, 20), 
from Buxtorf (Hist. Ur. et Th.), from Jennings (Jew. Antiq., i, 233), 
from Schroeder (Diss. de Ur. et Th., 1744), from Saalschiitz (in JUl- 
gen’s Hist. Theol. Abhandlungen, iii), from Winer (R. W., ii, 643), and 
other numerous sources. 

2. I pass on now briefly to trace the possible origin and history of 


*Lundius, Godsdiensten der oude Joden, Vol. i, lib. iii, 6. 
& + Herzog, Real Hncyclopadie, orig. ed., art. ‘‘ Urim and Thummim.”’ 
+ Cf. Lundius, as cited above. 
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the oracle in Israel. It is a fact well known to every student of Bib- 
lical antiquities that there are many points of contact between the 
Mosaic ritual, which we believe (until criticism disproves it on more 
satisfactory grounds than those hitherto advanced by the reconstruc- 
tionists) to have been given to Israel by the Lord through Moses, and 
that of the older and wonderfully suggestive Egyptian religion. Moses 
was educated, as a son of the king’s daughter, in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. His teachers were the Egyptian priests, the proud and only 
guardians of the intellectual pursuits in the land of the Nile. Many 
a trace of this culture reveals itself to the close student in the laws 
he gave and in the worship he instituted in Israel. It is in vain to 
rebel against patent facts. The Holy Spirit was pleased, as I rever- 
ently take it, to make some of these Egyptian ideas the vehicles of 
new thought and to embody in them the pregnant principles and 
types of a better day to come. Older scholars used to claim that the 
Egyptians borrowed from the Jews at the time of Solomon and of the 
close contact between the two nations during his reign. But the 
revelations of the monuments and ancient papyrus rolls, the wonder- 
ful progress of Egyptology, have hopelessly broken down this theory. 
But the fact of the similarity remains, nay has been accentuated, at 
unexpected points. Now, one of two things must be true. The simi- 
larity must be accidental, or Moses borrowed from the ritual he so 
well knew, under the guidance and with the sanction of Jehovah. A 
third possibility might remain, viz., that both had grown up from 
archaic forms of worship underlying both the Egyptian and the 
Jewish religion. There is something to be said in favor of this ex- 
planation, as will appear below. It is, however, unnecessary to dwell 
on this point at length, inasmuch as the Egyptian religion is by far 
the more ancient of the two. The first of the two conjectures given 
above is not well possible, hence I hold to the latter. 

Now, there are two facts which here confront us—first, the Urim 
and Thummim, on their introduction into the ritual, are represented 
as well known to Israel.* They are apparently clearly distinguished 
from the breastplate and from the four rows of gems on it, unless we 
can imagine that the choschen should be so called before the precious 
stones, the essential part of it, were put in place. A like distinction 
is made in the account of Aaron’s consecration + and also by Jo- 
sephus.[ The Samaritan text makes a similar distinction, but informs 
us, at the same time, that the Urim and Thummim were made on that 
occasion. The Hebrew text gives no inkling of such a thing. The 
impression given is that of a reference to a well-known thing. But, 
secondly, the fact remains that the Egyptians had something start- 
lingly like the Jewish oracle. And they had it in common with other 
nations. Dr. A. Clarke § traces a similarity between the Urim and 
Thummim and a similar something among the Chinese. The Romans 


* Ex. xxviii. 30. + Lev. viii. 8. 
t Antigq., viii, 3, 8. § Comm. in Ex. xxviii. 30. 
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certainly were not without it.* The maxima of the vestal virgins, we 
are told, sitting in judgment, wore a breast ornament, the touch with 
which settled the matter adjudicated finally and forever. The Chal- 
deans possibly had a similar oracle.t But the parallel among the 
Egyptians is infinitely closer. It runs in two directions: (1) The 
arch-judge, in Egypt always a “ priest venerable for age, learning and 
probity,” wore, according to the statements of lian and Diodorus 
Siculus, suspended around his neck by a gold chain, a curiously en- 
graved sapphire stone. Whenever a matter was under consideration, 
and the final decision came, he touched the victor in the contest with 
this stone. Sir G. Wilkinson finds here an illustration of such pas- 
sages as Isa. vi. 7, Jer. i. 9, Est. v. 2,etc. The translation of the name 
given to this stone by the. Greeks was dAjSera, “truth.” And it is at 
least worthy of remark that the LXX. has translated Thummim by 
this very word, dd7%era. Moreover, the derivation of Thummim 
from Dan, “to end, to settle,” seems to point unquestionably to some 
judicial capacity of the high priest. And, as we know, the Lord 
through him was the final arbiter of all serious disputes or questions 
in Israel. ~ 

(2) But there is a line to be followed still more surprising. Sir G. 
Wilkinson { gives us the startling information that the Egyptian 
high priest wore, as an antepectoral,an image of the goddess who 
was worshiped under a dual character, representing both “ truth 
and justice.” The Egyptian, or rather Coptic, name of this goddess 
was Thmei or Thme (Gr. déuts). Now “Thummim,” according to 
some, is indeed derived from the Egyptian word Thme in its dual 
form. The goddess Thme is represented on the old monuments as a 
dual image somewhat representing the kneeling cherubim. Still an- 
other authority represents the Egyptian antepectoral as a breastplate 
containing two analogous figures, representing Fé, “the sun” or 
“light,” and Thmé,“ truth.” Is not the direct derivation from an 
Egyptian source—not only of the thing itself but even of the very 
names Urim and Thummim from Ré and Thmé—more than plausible ? 
I have certainly not said too much when I called the information on 
the subject afforded by Egyptology startling. Take for granted, with 
Spencer, that the images in the Israelitish ritual were miniature imi- 
tations of the kneeling cherubim, as we find those on the Egyptian 
shrine to accord with those on the ark in Israel, and considerable 
light is shed on the subject, and the Urim and Thummim in the 
Mosaic ritual are easily accounted for. 

Now let me outline, in a few remarks, the history of the oracle in 
Israel. I shall have occasion, in a few moments, to trace the peculiar 
analogy between the Urim and Thummim and the older and equally 
mysterious Teraphim. Passing this point for the present, I remark 
that from the time of the institution of the oracle in Israel, in the 


* Lipsius, De Vestal et Vestal ; Syntogma Ant. ap. Plant., 1603, cap. ult. 
+ Ez. xxi. 21. ¢ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, ii, 27. 
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wilderness of Sinai, to the time of David, and, possibly, into the 
early years of Solomon, all direct contact between Jehovah and his 
people appears to have been through this channel. That is to say, in 
all cases of perplexity, Israel sought and found the divine guidance 
by means of this purely Theocratic institution. As I shall have oc- 
casion to explain more fully, I take the Urim and Thummim to have 
been a step in the gradual development of the plan of divine commu- 
nication. After David’s time, their use seems to have been quite gen- 
erally ignored or forgotten. It is even possible that the original 
oracle was lost during the troubled times of his later years, or in the 
high-priestly contest between Zadok and Abiathar. For even if 
Geikie,* and other authorities of equal merit, claim that the Urim 
and Thummim were lost “at the Captivity, as a matter of fact,” I 
beg leave to point to the conduct of Josiah, whose Theocratic zeal 
was at least equal to that of David, and who, nevertheless, makes no 
use of the oracle, but sends Hilkiah, the priest, to the prophetess 
Hulda. I can only say that it is possible to suppose either that the 
use of the Urim and Thummim was forgotten or considered anti- 
quated in the king’s estimation, or that, in his view, the prophetic 
oracle had now superseded the older institution as a more satisfactory 
mode of divine communication. I simply adduce this fact in order 
to show that non-mentioning the oracle, after the Captivity, as an 
actual occurrence, does not necessarily prove its utter suspension. 
For, indeed, both Ezra and Nehemiah do mention the use of the Urim 
and Thummim, the latter quoting from the record previously made by 
the former. It was, as I have mentioned, on occasion of a disputed 
genealogical claim to the priesthood by the children of Habaiah and 
Hakkoz and Barzillai. The Tirshatha, or governor, forbids them to eat 
from the most holy things “ till there stood up a priest with the Urim 
and Thummim.” + Nehemiah does not mention whether the claim 
was thus settled. In the Apocrypha, 1 Esd. v. 40, I find almost lit- 
erally the same account. Commentators have generally explained the 
text as pointing to a priest to come. But there is nothing in the text, 
as far as I can see, to countenance such an exegesis. The words, 
ony) ON? [3D WY TY. may simply mean that they should 
wait till the priest with the oracle had inquired of Jehovah. It is a 
pity that Ezra, if such were the fact, has not mentioned it. And it is 
at least worthy of remark—a thing which seems to have escaped the 
attention of commentators—that, according to Nehemiah,} Meremoth, 
the son of Uriah, the son of Hakkoz, built the wall of Jerusalem, along 
with the priests, about 445 B.C., whilst the dispute mentioned dates 
back as far as 458 B.C. It would thus appear as if the claim of the 
children of Hakkoz was settled in their favor. It is therefore by no 
means plain that the oracle was truly lost. Whatever was left un- 
restored at the return, the pontifical dress of the high priest was not. 

It is true a different claim is made by the Talmud. Five things are 


* Hours with the Bible, vi, p. 230. + Ezra ii. 63. t Neh. iii. 4, 21. 
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mentioned by the Mishna Sota* as lost at the Captivity, or rather as 
not found in the second Temple, viz.: (1) The ark, (2) the Shechinah, 
(3) the holy spirit of prophecy, (4) the heavenly fire, (5) the Urim and 
Thummim. It is true that we are told, by the same authority, that, 
“as soon as the first prophets died, the Urim and Thummim ceased.” 
It is true that the Gemara + informs us that “ since the destruction of 
the temple the divine decision by the ephod ceased to reply.” But 
the stubborn fact remains that Josephus, the greatest historian of his 
race, deliberately maintains { that “ this breastplate and this Sardonyx 
left off shining two hundred years before I composed this book.” If 
this be correct, it puts the last appearance of the Urim and Thum- 
mim about the time of John Hyrcanus, or nearly three centuries after 
the date of Ezra and Nehemiah. In apparent corroboration of the 
statement of Josephus, we have the authority of the Apocrypha: § 
“Simon and his followers put the polluted altar aside, till a prophet 
or priest should come to answer what they should do with it.” And 
a Jewish tradition, as quoted by Drusius, mentions that Alexander 
the Great had asked Jaddus, the high priest, to inquire of the Lord 
by Urim and Thummim whether he would conquer the Persians. 
The reply of Jaddus cuts a very small figure. It is perfectly intelli- 
gible from a Jewish’ standpoint. The fact remains that Alexander, 
undoubtedly by Jewish advice,asked the question. After the date men- 
tioned by Josephus not a trace of the oracle is found. The rabbis 
say that its place was taken by the Bath-Kél—‘ the daughter of the 
voice ”—or the echo of the voice of Jehovah. They declare that this 
coexisted with the Urim and Thummim and the oracle of prophecy, 
and gradually supplanted them. Its usual revelations came by means 
of natural sounds, as the thunder or the storm wind. A little coun- 
tenance is given to the tradition by such texts as Job xxxviii. 1: 
“The Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind” (Dutch, thunder- 
storm); 1 Kgs. xix. 11-13; the experience of Elijah on Mount 
Horeb, in that memorable and mysterious occurrence, where the 
divine revelation came to him by storm, earthquake, fire, and finally 
and chiefly by a still, small voice. The rabbis call this distinctively 
the Bath-Kol. And even Christian commentators have availed them- 
selves of this theory of the Bath-Kol replacing the ancient Urim and 
Thummim oracle, to explain such occurrences as the heavenly voice 
at Christ’s baptism ; || the voice at the transfiguration ; {| the heavenly 
voice, in answer to Christian prayer; ** the sound from heaven, as of 
a rushing wind;+t+ the voice at Saul’s conversion; {{ and even the 
mysterious lightnings and thunderings and voices, proceeding from the 
throne of God in heaven,§§ and the thunderclap in heaven on occasion 
of the opening of the first seal of the book of mystery by the Lamb.|||| 


*2 Cap. ix, sec. 12. " + Cap. ix, sec. 11. t Antiq., iii, 8, 9. 
$1 Mace. iv. 46. || Matt. iii, 17. | Luke xi. 35. 
** John xii. 28. tt Acts ii. 2. tt Acts ix. 4. 

§§ Rev. iv. 5. || Rev. vi. 1. 
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I am not prepared to pass an opinion in this connection on these 
mysterious occurrences, but mention them to give food for thought. 
Mr. Whiston, the learned translator and annotator of the works of 
Josephus, mentions * as final traces of the disappearing Urim and 
Thummim oracle, the celebrated dream of Jaddus, the high priest ; f 
the prophecy of Caiaphas, concerning the death of Christ;{ and 
finally the remarkable dream of Josephus himself, regarding the ac- 
cession of Vespasian. § 

3. Now let me finally glance at the subject in the light the Scrip- 
tares themselves throw upon it. I begin by saying again that, 
in Ex. xxviii. 30,a clear distinction is made between the Urim and 
Thummim and the precious stones on the breastplate. A candid ex- 
amination of the text seems to demand such a conclusion, as also the 
fact that the Urim and Thummim were tangible objects. Liev. viii. 8 
affords the same light. So much then appears quite certain. As they 
are not described, all inquiry as to their form or material is, of neces- 
sity, mere conjecture. The LXX. calls them “ dydwors, and adj deta ;” 
the Vulgate, “ Doctrina et veritas.” 

Neglect to use them, in early Theocratic times in Israel appears to 
have been culpable. Joshua is specially commanded to ask the Lord 
for counsel through Eleazar the priest, after the manner of Urim.|| 
On occasion of the deceit practiced on Israel by the Gibeonites, it is 
made a matter of guilt to them “that they asked not counsel at the 
mouth of the Lord” (Jer. ix. 14). I take it for granted that to “ in- 
quire of the Lord” throughout the purely Theocratic period, is iden- 
tical with making the appointed use of the Urim and Thummim 
oracle. 

From all the texts bearing on the subject, I am convinced that the 
two words indicate two distinct phases of the oracle. The Urim— 
“lights, revelations "—were for guidance, instruction, information, 
desired from Jehovah. The Thummim—* perfections, truths ”—were 
for the settlement and final adjudication of criminal cases. It is 
really Jehovah who exercises the prophetico-royal office among his 
people. The high priest, being his highest representative, yet neither 
king nor prophet, exercised this power through the medium of a 
divine oracle. 

As to the modus operandi, only two distinct theories it appears to 
me are worthy of consideration. First, that of the sacred lot advo- 
cated by Michaelis and Jahn. Second, that of the spiritual illumin- 
ation of the high priest, dressed in full pontificalia, as advanced by a 
host of scholars and commentators. Each of these two views has 
considerable Scriptural countenance. The first, that of the lot, has 
several distinct passages which favor it. I need but mention the case 


* Antiq., iii, 8, 9, note. ; * 4+ Antiq., xi, 8, 4, 5. 

t John xi. 47. § Wars, iii, 8, 9. 

| Num. xxvii. 21; cf. Num. xxxi. 6; Josh. xxiv. 12; Jer. i. 1, xi. 15, xiv. 
8-8, xxii. 10, 18, 15, xxiii. 2, 6; 2 Sam. ii. 12, v. 8, 19, xxi. 1, ete. 
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of Achan’s sin,* where this mode of pointing out the guilty party 
seems to lie on the very surface of the sacred record. Undoubtedly 
Joshua here availed himself of the Thummim decision. Another 
instance is that given in the terrible Benjamite war,t where the ques- 
tion, put to the Lord, ‘‘ Who shall go up first?” is answered directly 
by “Juda.” Again the memorable occasion of Jonathan’s sin, of 
tasting the wild honey,is very much to the point.{ Saul asks counsel 
of God, but gets no reply. A sin has been committed. The Lord is 
to point out the sinner. Saul prays (vs. 41) for “a perfect lot.” Lots 
are cast, Jonathan is taken, etc. I think we may take for granted 
that Saul followed the usual mode of consulting Jehovah. If so, this 
text appears to be very suggestive, at least on the Thummim side of 
the oracle. A similar case is, when David asks the Lord whether or not 
he shall follow the maurauding Amalakites, who destroyed Ziklag.§ 
All similar simple instances, where a plain Yes or No is demanded, 
are easiest settled by the lot theory. But there are others, where it is 
hopelessly insufficient. Take the occasion of Saul’s election to the 
royal dignity ;|| where, on inquiry, the Lord not only reveals the 
presence of the newly elected king on the field, but also imparts the 
information “that he has hidden among the stuff.” Or that, where 
after Saul’s death, David inquires of God, first, whether he shall go to 
Judea; secondly, “ whither.” And where the reply comes back, “to 
Hebron.” The first reply might have come, as above indicated. It 
is, however, hardly supposable that all the cities and places of the land 
of Israel should have passed in review before the final reply came. 
Or take the case where David asks for the reason of the cruel famine 
which had befallen the country,** and when “Saul and his bloody 
house ” are indicated as the cause. Or again, but especially, that 
during the Philistine wars,}+ where David’s first inquiry, as to his 
meeting the enemy, is simply answered by a permission to do so; and 
his obedience gives him a decided victory. But where the second 
inquiry, of a like nature, draws forth the following reply: “Go not 
up after them, turn away from them and come.upon them over against 
the mulberry trees, and it shall be, when thou shalt hear a sound of 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees, that then thou shalt go out to 
battle ; for God is gone forth before thee to smite the host of the 
Philistines.” Now we may rest assured that in all these cases the 
Urim and Thummim oracle was consulted; and as the lot theory fits 
none of them, or at least but partly, but on the other hand the spirit- 
ual illumination theory fits equally well in both classes of examples 
adduced, I am strongly inclined to the conviction that in the latter we 
have the most satisfactory solution of the problem. The high priest, 
dressed in full pontificalia, or at least with the ephod and breastplate, 
standing before Jehovah, wherever he might be, in times of peace 
* Josh, vii. 13-21. + Josh. xx. 18. $1 Sam. xiv. 19. 


§1 Sam. xxx. 8. | 1 Sam. x. 22. { 2 Sam. ii. 1. 
**2 Sam. xxi. 1. ++ 1 Chron. xiv. 14. 
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or war, whenever he was consulted in the name of the Lord, became 
spiritually illumined, inspired, clairvoyant if you will, and told the 
mind of Jehovah. 

But I have said before that I take the Urim and Thummim simply 
to be one of several steps in the development of the mode of inter- 
course between God and His people. As has been said, Moses refers 
to the oracle as something well known by the Jews. Dropping the 
Egyptian derivation theory for a moment out of sight, it appears to 
me that Spencer has struck a clew which is worth following, when he 
identifies the Urim and Thummim with the older but equally myste- 
rious Teraphim. It is evidently preposterous to find in the uncanny 
descriptions of later Jewish traditions of so-called teraphim, the 
thing, tallying with the archaic oracle, apparently so well known to 
the patriarchs. I have tried to follow Spencer’s clew in the sacred 
text, and am surprised to find that it has some plausibility and is 
worthy of closer and more painstaking scrutiny. Of Rebecca we 
read* that “she went to inquire of the Lord.” Where? To whom? 
An old curiosity of an authority, mentioned by Lundius, says, “ to 
Melchizedek.” Fine conjecture indeed, but rather hazy! But I find 
a possible explanation in the teraphim theory. Rebecca came from 
Bethuel’s house; Laban, some fifty or more years later, possessed tera- 
phim and appears to have consulted them. Rachel stole them, as with 
Jacob she returned to Canaan. And Laban calls them “his Gods ;” 
showing that what originally had undoubtedly been a divine though 
archaic oracle, had already degenerated into the abuse of idolatrous 
practices. And that even Rachel so considered the teraphim is evi- 
dent from chap. xxxv. 2, where Jacob purges his house from them and 
“buries them under the oak by Shechem.” In this idolatrous sense, 
yet asa divine oracle, they seem to have been used among the Chal- 
deans ages later, for Nebuchadnezzar is represented as consulting, 
among other divinations, also the teraphim.t 

But even in Israel, during the periods of Theocratic decline, especially 
in the dark days of the Judges, the teraphim seem to have reasserted 
their influence. And, in some inexplicable way, their use was toler- 
ated by Jehovah. We read both of Gideon and Micahf that they pos- 
sessed an ephod (here undoubtedly a graven image). But the latter 
also had “a house of gods” and “ teraphim,” and when he by good 
fortune obtained a Levite, this priest asked counsel of God for the 
Danites, who were prospecting for a new country, and obtained an 
answer. How? By the use of teraphim? It is not impossible that 
there may be a close connection between the idolatrous tendencies of 
Israel and the perverted use of this primitive mode of divine commu- 
nication. One thing is certain, that the teraphim survived the return 
of the exiles, for Zachariah tells the people “that the teraphim have 
spoken vanity, and that the diviners have seen a lie.”§ And perhaps 


* Gen. xxv. 23. + Ezek. xxi. 21. 
tJud. viii. 27, xvii. 5. § Zach. x. 2. 
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the most suggestive passage in this connection is Hosea iii. 4, 
where we read: “ For the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king and without a prince and without a sacrifice and with- 
out an image (?) and without an ephod and without teraphim.” The 
connection between the ephod and the teraphim points strongly to the 
identity of the latter, in the mind of the prophet, with the Urim and 
Thummim. From all these things I am inclined to adopt the view of 
Spencer and to consider the teraphim oracle as a thing well known to 
the ancients and one which, in the form of Urim and Thummim, is 
rescued from the masses and committed by Jehovah to the care and 
keeping of the high priest. Or better yet, to use the thought of Mr. 
Mede:* “The Urim and Thummim were things well known to the 
patriarchs as divinely appointed means of inquiring of the Lord, 
suited to an infantine state of religion ; the originals were preserved, 
or at least their real use, among the Abrahamide, and they were sim- 
ply recognized at the reformation under Moses; the resemblances to 
them, among the Egyptians, were but imitations of this primeval mode 
of divine communication, as were the heathen auspices of similar 
means, originally connected with the sacrifice of animals.” 

As to the last conclusion of Mr. Mede, I am somewhat doubtful. 
I would rather consider the Egyptian oracle as an intermediate 
step, recognized by the Jews and readily inserted into the ritual 
by Moses, on account of its familiar history. But side by side 
with the Urim oracle, that of the teraphim, now an abomination, 
continued to exist. As I have said, it reasserted itself in every period 
of decline of Theocratic zeal in Israel. I cannot but believe that 
the dark passage—l Sam. xxviii. 6—where Saul seeks a divine 
answer, but receives it “neither by dreams nor by Urim, nor 
by the prophets ” refers to a perversion of all of these. Abiathar had 
both the ephod and the breastplate,} and in vain does Lundius try to 
explain the difficulty by saying that Saul sent to David. The text 
gives us no hint of such a course. The Urim here must stand for 
Teraphim. As Saul lost the former, he turned again to the latter, I 
take it for granted. Michal, his daughter, at least was possessed of 
them. Prof. U. Néldeke, of Strasburg, “ the little giant,” in a recent 
review of a work of Baethgen, upholding the theory of traces of 
Polytheism among ancient Israel, quotes this passage, 1 Sam. xix. 13, 
accusing David of having possessed a household god, in the shape of a 
human being. The imputation is utterly groundless. There is here 
an evident parallel between Rachel and Michal, both of them pos- 
sessed of the idols of their parents. 

As I have said before, I take the Urim and Thummim to be a step 
in the gradual unfolding and development of the plan of divine com- 
munication. There are many gradations in this plan, and they over- 
lap each other at almost every point, and yet there is evidence of 


* Cf. Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., art. ‘‘Urim and Thummim.” 
+1 Sam. xxx. 7. 
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decided progress. The Teraphim continued to exist in Israel, side 
by side with the now divinely authorized Urim and Thummim oracle. 
But prophecy overlapped the latter. It was a higher form of divine 
communication, inasmuch as it came directly to the mind and spirit 
of the recipient, entirely removed, in almost every instance from 
anything tangible or visible. In the instance of Moses, the insti- 
tutor of the Urim oracle in its divinely authorized form, an exception 
was made. Others received the divine guidance through this newly 
appointed channel; to him the Lord spoke “face to face.” Overlap- 
ping prophecy, according to the traditions of the Jews and some New 
Testament traces, the Bath-Kol arises. For it does appear to me that 
the hints given above in this connection are too suggestive to permit 
the matter to be laid coolly aside as a purely meaningless Rabbinic in- 
vention. The Bath-Kol overlaps the appearance of the God-man, Jesus 
Christ, who speaks to us openly of the things of God. He, in His 
turn, gives place to the Holy Spirit, and in Him we have the last and 
fullest channel of divine communication; till even He at last shall 
give place to the open vision of God. “ Beloved,” says John, “ now 
are we the sons of God and it does not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.”* Paul speaks of the dispensation of the 
Spirit, as, a “seeing through a glass darkly ;” of that beatific vision 
of eternal things to come “ as a seeing face to face,” and “a knowing 
even as we are known.”{ Lord hasten the day ! 


HOoLuanp, Micu. Henry E. Dosker. 


*1 John iii. 2. +1 Cor. xiii. 12. 





VIII. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. * 


‘“‘ WHEREFORE, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses.” What does the writer mean when he here speaks 
of our being “compassed about by so great a cloud of witnesses ?” 
One answer is that he means to say that the dead revisit this earth, and, 
as interested spectators, witness our conduct, sympathizing with us in 
our trials, grieving over our falls, and rejoicing in our victories. 
Another answer is, that the sacred writer refers to the ancient worthies 
whose muster-roll he had just been calling in the preceding chapter. 
They are the martyrs, or witnesses, whose example and testimony are 
to encourage us in the trials of our Christian course, as the spectators 
seated around in the crowded amphitheatre encouraged the struggling 
athletes. A third answer aims to combine, in some sense, both of the 
preceding. The meaning then is, that the departed worthies and 
heroes of the faith stimulate and encourage us not only by their ex- 
ample while on earth, but by their presence as spectators even after 
their visible or bodily departure from this earth. The writer has, in 
making this study, availed himself of the best sources of information 
accessible to him. And as he desires to be understood by English 
readers, he avoids the use of words and phrases in foreign tongues, 
translating wherever it may be necessary to do so. 

Taking up the first of the answers above given, it is common to all 
who maintain this view, and is in fact essential to its maintenance, to 
take the word “ witnesses ” in the sense of “ spectators,” that is, those 
who look on or witness our course. Of course it is involved in this 
view that those who have departed this life return to the earth, and 
though to us viewless as the air in which they move, are interested 
witnesses or spectators of our earthly career. This opinion is not 
without the support of respectable names in the history of interpre- 
tation. Among those who have advocated it are the names of Ham- 
mond, Calmet, Béhme, Paulus, Klee, Bleek, Stein, de Wette, Bengel, 
Tholuck, Bloomfield, Bisping, Hoffmann, and, we may now add, Dr. Kay, 
in the Speaker’s Commentary. He says (Com. on Heb. xii. 1): “ The 
heroes of faith, who lived under the elder Dispensation, stand in a 
near relation to us. They hover around us, witnesses to the solemn 


* Heb. xii. 1. 
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‘ profession ’ which we have made; and, as such, undoubtedly watch- 
ing our conduct with deepest interest.” That this is the reference of 
the term “ witnesses ” here, he says, “is made plain by a comparison 
of 1 Tim. iv. 7, as also 1 Tim. vi. 12;” but, unfortunately for the rea- 
soning, a reference to those passages only proves their citation in 
this case to be wholly irrelevant, the word rendered “ witnesses ” not 
being found in either of them. Further consideration is reserved 
until the third answer given to the question raised at the beginning 
has been discussed. This third view is, as stated by J. Comper Gray, 
that the “witnesses” are both “for the truth, and of our course.” 
This view has been maintained by such writers as Alford, Delitzsch, 
Maier, Moll, and Riehm. Alford, following and agreeing with De- 
litzsch, as he so often does, asks, ‘‘ Who can help referring this cloud 
of witnesses which surrounds us to the agonistic scene which is de- 
picted, and regarding them as lookers on while our race is run. Who- 
ever denies such reference, misses, it seems to me, the very point of 
the sense.” So far he agrees with the class of interpreters first men- 
tioned above. But he thinks there is more than that in the passage: 
He adds: “ It is improbable, as Delitzsch well observes, that the writer 
should have used the word ‘ witnesses’ so closely upon the phrase, 
‘having had witness borne to them through their faith,’ in Heb. xi. 
39, without any reference to that idea.” .... “ So that the words,” 
he goes on to say, “ must be taken as distinctly so far implying com- 
munity between the Church triumphant and the Church below, that 
they who have entered into heavenly rest are conscious of what passes 
among ourselves. Any interpretation short of this leaves the exhor- 
tation here tame and without point. If they are merely quasi-wit- 
nesses, merely witnesses in a metaphor, the motive, as far as this 
clause supplies one, is gone.” It will be observed that Alford only 
supposes the saints to be conscious in heaven of what concerns us 
here on earth, without the idea of their return to earth, or their local 
presence here. If it be said that this position is untenable, we have 
only to say that the difficulty is his, not ours. To us the whole expo- 
sition seems strained and unnatural. As Liinemann, in Meyer, says: 
“The supposition that in the ‘ witnesses ’ (ver. 1) the idea of ‘ specta- 
tors ’ blends with that of ‘ witnesses to the faith’ bears its refutation 
upon the face of it. For the combining of that which is logically 
irreconcilable is not exegesis.” In fact, both this view and the pre- 
ceding one depend upon taking the “ witnesses ” as the “ spectators ” 
of a literal and actual agonistic scene. 

I advance now to the second view stated in the beginning, accord- 
ing to which the “so great a cloud of witnesses ” are the persons men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, xi, vs. 2-38. And as Liinemann, in 
Meyer, says : “ When these are characterized as a ‘ cloud of witnesses,’ 
the author does not intend to imply that these witnesses are present 
as spectators at the contest to be maintained by the readers, but rep- 
resents them thereby as persons who have borne testimony for the 
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faith which he demands of his readers, and who consequently have 
become models for imitation to the readers as regards this virtue.” 

Alford acknowledges that the old Greek expositors generally 
regarded the “ witnesses ” as referring only to their having witnessed 
for the faith. Chrysostom says: “They bore witness to the majesty 
of God.” Theodoret says: “ So great a multitude bears witness to 
the power of faith.” And Theodore of Mopsuestia says: “‘ He does 
not speak here of martyrs who have suffered, but of those bearing 
witness to the faith.” And this is the view taken, as Alford himself 
confesses, by those who represent the orthodox tendencies of the 
Church, and the vast preponderance of critical authority, sound learn- 
ing and solid grammatical exegesis. Liinemann, in the passage already 
referred to, sustains his position on grounds of both grammar and 
logic too technical and abstract to be introduced here, but to the 
writer’s mind entirely conclusive. The late Prof. Sampson, of Vir- 
ginia, reaches the same conclusion. In his critical commentary on 
the Greek text of Hebrews, he says, p. 435: “ We therefore adhere to 
the sense of ‘ witnesses,’ here, 7. e., those who by the examples of their 
faith have testified to God and His promises, and His service. The 
possession of such a cloud of glorious examples is a powerful stimu- 
lus to perseverance.” 

Among judicious and pious popular commentators, the same view 
generally prevails. Dr. Daniel Whitby says: “ This cloud of witnesses 
therefore contains all the worthies mentioned in the former chapter, 
who by their words and actions have testified how much the objects 
of their faith were valued before all worldly things,” etc. Dr. Thomas 
Scott, in his note on the passage, says: “ The apostle next called on 
the Hebrews to consider themselves as ‘encompassed about with 
witnesses,’ who bore their combined and most decided testimony to 
the faithfulness of God, and to the power and efficacy of faith, as in- 
numerable as the drops of water in a cloud.” Ina criticism of the 
original word rendered “ witnesses,” in the passage, he says: “ It does 
not appear that this word is ever used, either in Scripture or in 
Greek writers, to denote a spectator simply ; except as he was once 
prepared to testify of what he had seen. So that the testimony of 
the multitude of ancient believers to the truths insisted on, and not 
that they or others are spectators of our conduct, is perhaps exclu- 
sively meant.” 

In the preceding chapter the writer had defined what he meant by 
faith. He then proceeded to illustrate it at length by example. So 
great was the multitude of the heroes of faith that he likens them toa 
“ great cloud,” a simile found in both Homer and Virgil, if not in 
other classical writers. Proceeding then to the use of this poetical 
and sublime thought for encouragement and comfort, and having in 
his mind the figure of a race-course to illustrate the Christian life, he 
exhorts Christians, encouraged by the example of the innumerable 
heroes of faith, to run with patience the race set before them. As in 
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the races the contestants were incited and encouraged to their utmost 
exertion and endurance by the crowds in the amphitheatre who sur- 
rounded them like a cloud, so the Christian should be incited and 
encouraged to noblest deeds and most heroic endurance by the exam- 
ple of those innumerable “ witnesses ” of the faith, of whom he had 
just recited a portion. 

This the present writer believes, after a prolonged and careful study 
of the passage, to be its true meaning. And he is confirmed in this 
view by finding it to be in substantial harmony with the view taken 
by that eminent man, the late Rev. Albert Barnes. In his note on 
the passage he says: “ There is allusion here, doubtless, to the ancient 
games. A great multitude of spectators usually occupied the circular 
seats in the amphitheatre, from which they could easily behold the 
combatants. In like manner, the apostle represents Christians as 
encompassed with the multitude of worthies to whom he had referred 
in the previous chapter. It cannot be fairly inferred from this that 
he means to say that all those ancient worthies were actually looking 
at the conduct of Christians, and saw their conflicts. It is a figura- 
tive representation, such as is common, and means that we ought to 
act as if they were in sight and cheered us on. How far the spirits 
of the just who are departed from this world are permitted to 
behold what is done on earth—if at all—is not revealed in the Scrip- 
tures.” We might multiply extracts without end from both critical 
and popular expositors, but we forbear, having produced enough to 
show that, while the other views are not without the support of great 
names, the one we have given is that generally accepted by critics 
and scholars of the ancient, medieval and modern Church. 

It only remains to add a few of the reasons for rejecting the other 
view : 

1, The first and, as it seems to us, most fatal of all, is that it takes 
the word rendered witnesses in a sense for which there is no authority. 
As already intimated, it is essential to this view to regard the word 
“witnesses ” as meaning “ spectators.” This it never does. All the 
classical lexicons at hand, to the number of half a score, without an 
exception define the word as meaning a witness or martyr, and never 
in any instance asa spectator. And lest there might have been an 
oversight we have examined carefully Stephen’s Thesaurus of the 
Greek Language, to see if there was any passage in which the word 
had a different meaning, and the result is that the word is not found 
in any connection where the idea of a “ spectator” is admissible. 

In Biblical Greek the usage is equally uniform. Wahl says, “It is 
used of persons testifying something by their own example.” Bret- 
schneider says it means “ a witness who testifies or confirms something 
by his own example.” Dr. Sampson says the word rendered “ wit- 
nesses ” is often used forensically, but oftener it is used generally of 
any one testifying what he has seen, heard, or had revealed. In 
Acts xxii. 20; Rev. ii. 13, also xvii. 6, Stephen, Antipas, and the mar- 
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tyrs of Jesus, witnessed also by their death ; whence the word passed 
to the ecclesiastical writers, in the sense of “ martyrs,” “ confessors,” 
i. é., those who die or suffer for the truth ; a sense not found in the 
classics. The idea of testimony seems therefore in all cases prominent 
in the word. No example has been adduced where the word is used 
in the sense of spectator simply. 

Finally, Dr. Robinson, in his Lexicon of the New Testament, defines 
the word : (1) A witness, in a judicial sense, as in Matt. xviii. 16, “in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established.” 
(2) Generally, a witness, one who testifies or can testify to the truth 
of what he has seen, heard, knows; as in 1 Thess. ii. 10, “ Ye are wit- 
nesses, and God also,” etc. Especially of those who witnessed the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, who bear witness to the truth as it 
is in Jesus; Luke xxiv. 48: “and ye are witnesses of these things.” 
So of one who bears witness for God, and testifies to the world what 
God reveals through him, ¢. e.,a teacher, prophet, as Jesus is the faith- 
ful and true witness, in Rev. iii. 14. (3) A martyr, one who by his 
death bears witness to the truth, as in Acts xxii. 20, ‘my martyr Ste- 
phen.” He nowhere assigns to the word the meaning of a spectator, 
one who merely sees, or looks on. That interpretation, therefore, 
which makes of the Christian life an agonistic scene, or contest, in 
which the spirits of just men made.perfect appear as the spectators, 
seems to us to be precluded by the very sense of the word used in the 
passage before us. 

2. In the next place, the idea of the spirits of the departed having 
access to the world, and acting as spies upon us here, is not sugges- 
tive of very pleasant reflections. Most of us, probably, have nothing 
very wicked or shameful covered up in our lives, that we would not 
want these viewless spectators to behold; but very likely there are a 
great many who have been guilty of weak and foolish things which 
they would rather that no eye but God’s had seen. Upon the whole, 
since the pious dead have departed this life, and are no longer visible 
to us, it is more comfortable to most of us to feel that we are free 
from the espionage even of the good, and secure against possible 
unwelcome intrusions; while the spirits of the departed are at home 
and happy in heaven, instead of wandering around the world as invis- 
ible spectators and borne on the wings of the wind. 

3. There is also a slight confessional difficulty in the way of a 
Presbyterian minister or elder holding the views to which objection 
has been made. The Confession of Faith, Chap. xxxii, Sec. 1, says: 
“ The souls of the righteous are received into the highest heavens, where 
they behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast into 
hell, where they remain in torments, reserved to the judgment of the 
great day. Besides these two places for souls separated from their 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none.” The notion, therefore, 
that the souls of the departed may be not in either of those places, 
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but hovering around the world, flitting from place to place like spec- 
tres, is obviously not in harmony with our Confession, as we believe 
it also to be not in agreement with the Bible. 

It may be alleged that the temporary reappearance of Samuel and 
also of Moses and Elijah on the Mount are cases which prove the 
return of the departed to this world. To this the reply is, first, that 
these cases, being exceptional and miraculous, cannot be used to prove 
the common experience of souls departed. No others are mentioned 
as having reappeared, and these but once, for specified and exceptional 
reasons. And secondly, they are not strictly cases in point. They 
returned not merely as invisible spectators of an agonistic scene; but 
as real human persons, with visible bodies, and organs of speech. It 
is not pretended that the witnesses of Heb. xii. 1 return to the earth 
in this way. There is properly, therefore, no analogy, and it is illog- 
ical to reason from the one to the other. 


San RAFAEL, CAL. WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


Tuts body met at Asbury Park, N. J., on the first day of last June, 
and was organized by the election of the Rev. F. 8. Schenck, D.D., of 
Hudson, N. Y., as President. The attendance was large and the ses- 
sions were spirited. One matter of great interest was the election of 
a Professer in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. The 
Rev. Dr. John DeWitt, who had been in service for the last twenty- 
nine years, and of late had filled the chair of Hellenistic Greek and 
New Testament Exegesis, was compelled by the failure of his health 
to resign his position. His resignation was accepted by the Synod 
with great regret and with a significant testimony to the value of his 
services. Dr. DeWitt is an eminent scholar, and as such was made a 
member of the Old Testament Company in the American Committee 
of Revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible. To this matter 
he gave much time and labor, the value of which was cheerfully 
acknowledged by all associated with him in the work. He has given 
to the world a new translation of the Psalms, which for fidelity, 
accuracy and grace has no superior in the language. It is lamentable 
that such a man should be cut off from the active service of the 
Church. A number of candidates were nominated for the vacant 
chair, and it was not until the sixth ballot that any one received a 
constitutional vote, 7. e., three-quarters of all the ballots cast. The 
man upon whom the choice fell was the Rev. James F. Riggs, of 
Bayonne, N. J. He is the son of the Rev. Dr. Elisha Riggs, for very 
many years a missionary of the American Board in Western Turkey, 
and spoke modern Greek as his native tongue in childhood. He was 
graduated at the College of New Jersey, Princeton, and studied 
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theology in the Union Seminary, and then for a number of years was the 
successful pastor of one of the Reformed churches. He has had con- 
siderable and varied experience in teaching, and the Church with rea- 
son anticipates a useful and honorable career in the responsible position 
to which he has been chosen. Some years of pastoral experience is 
no mean addition to a man’s qualifications for any theological profes- 
sorship. Besides, the new professor is comparatively young, and has 
his life-work before him. He will have abundant opportunity to fit 
himself more and more thoroughly for his duties, and to lay the 
Church under obligation to him for a manly defense against the insid- 
ious encroachments of Rationalism. 

The most interesting and important question before the Synod was 
that of the proposed federation with the German branch of the Re- 
formed Church. A plan had been prepared and adopted by the Synod 
of 1891, and sent down to the Classes for ratification. The answers of 
the Classes, some being categorical, others conditional, were referred 
to a Special Committee which was to canvass the votes and report the 
result. From this Committee two reports were received. The majority 
brought in a carefully prepared paper, showing that two-thirds of the 
Classes had favored the union unconditionally, and some others with 
qualifications, while only nine or less than a third had given a nega- 
tive answer. It was therefore proposed to carry into effect the union 
contemplated, and on a suitable day elect the persons to constitute 
the Federal Synod, at the same time specifying some amendments of 
the plan, which it was thought that the other party would cordially 
accept. This report was not adopted, although it gained such favor 
that it was ordered with some amendments to be printed at length in 
the minutes of the Synod. The minority report submitted by a single 
member opposed any immediate action on the subject on the ground 
that the Church was not ready for such a union as was proposed. 
This led to a long and earnest but good-tempered debate, at the end of 
which a substitute was adopted by a vote of seventy-eight to forty- 
eight, a result that seems to indicate that the weight of effective argu- 
mentation and parliamentary skill was on the side of the opponents of 
the measure. In view of the importance of the subject it may be well 
to give the text of the final action. 


Whereas, There have been sent to the General Synod from the Classes various 
memorials asking for changes in, and additions to, and presenting objections 
against, the Articles of Constitution and Federal Union between the Reformed 
Church in America and the Reformed Church in the United States ; and, 

Whereas, There is also a proposition before the Synod looking towards a 
broader plan of Federal Union, including all the Reformed Churches in this land 
holding the Presbyterian system, and a Committee has been appointed by this 
Synod with instructions to confer with similar Committees appointed by other 
ecclesiastical bodies and to report to the next General Synod ; therefore, 

Resolved, That action on the proposed Articles of Constitution and Federal 
Union between the Reformed Church in America and the Reformed Church in 
the United States be deferred to the next General Syncd in order that they may 
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be considered in connection with the report of the Committee on the broader 
plan of Federal Union then to be presented. 

Resolved, That the majority report of the Special Committee now accepted by 
this Synod be printed in the minutes of General Synod for the information of the 
Classes and Churches, and, in order that the mind of the Church may be ascer- 
tained, that the Classes be and hereby are requested to report to the next General 
Synod, either categorically or otherwise as they may deem best, their approval 
or disapproval of the proposed Articles of Constitution and Federal Union be- 
tween the Reformed Church in America and the Reformed Church in the United 
States, with the amendments and understandings recommended in the majority 
report. 


The second reason assigned for this action, viz., the proposition of 
a Federal Union to include all the Reformed Churches, is of no force 
at all, and must have been added as a mere makeweight on the part of 
those who are opposed to any such union as is now proposed. For 
the plan of a general federation is still in nubibus, and must inevitably 
be attended with many obstacles and delays. Why should, therefore, 
we delay for a peradventure a Federal Union just ready to be accom- 
plished ? Besides, there is no inconsistency in the two federations. The 
smaller would prepare the way for the larger, and-the experience thus 
acquired would be of essential service in suggesting the means to be 
adopted and the errors to be guarded against in forming the general 
confederation. It is certain that many who long for a united front of 
all the Reformed are watching with intense interest the proceedings 
of the Dutch and German branches in the hope that their Federal 
Union may serve as a model for a similar union on a far larger scale. 
And in this point of view it is greatly to be regretted that the wise 
and well-drawn report of the majority was not adopted. Yet it must 
be admitted that there is great force in the first reason assigned, viz., 
the fact that various changes in the plan submitted and additions to 
it have been set forth as desirable by some Classes. The questionnow 
submitted to the lower judicatories is whether they will approve the 
proposed articles of union “ with the amendments and understandings 
recommended in the majority report.” This presents the scheme in 
definite form and with every safeguard which has yet been suggested 
from any source. Here then may be a final deliverance, for the plan 
is perfected as far as it can be prior to the test of actual experience. 
And if as thus submitted it is sanctioned by the approval of two- 
thirds of the Classes, it is not easy to see why the voice of the Church 
should not prevail, and the Federal Synod be at once constituted. 
Surely it is desirable to make this effort to heal one of the gaping 
wounds in the body of Christ, and if it should fail (quod Deus avertat), 
it would be failure in a good cause. 

An overture from the Classis of New York, asking the Synod to 
request the American Bible Society to keep on sale the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, was overruled. Two reasons are assigned by the 
Committee to which the matter was referred. One is that the Society, 
according to its charter, can print only the common version. This is 
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true, but the Society keeps on sale various versions in foreign tongues 
which are not conformed to the text of the authorized English Bible, 
and what is to hinder its doing the same with the Revised Version? 
The other reason assigned is that every book shop either has in stock 
or can easily obtain the book for any customer. This is doubtless to 
a large extent the fact. Yet application has often been made to the 
Society for the book and made in vain. The question then is, whether, 
an opportunity being given to circulate a far more faithful and correct 
version of the Word of God than the one in common use, it shall be 
availed of. All competent scholars acknowledge that at least nine- 
tenths of the changes made in the new version were required by fidel- 
ity to the Greek and Hebrew of the living oracles. If this be not the 
case, why do expounders of the Sabbath-school lessons give the two 
versions side by side ; why do ministers often give the Revised Version 
when announcing their text, and why in books and articles is it so 
often quoted as authority? In truth no other version with anything 
like the claims of this one can be reasonably anticipated for many 
generations to come. What good reason then can be given for with- 
holding any proper effort to put the body of the people in possession 
of a book which corrects hundreds of errors in the common version 
and so brings the reader in direct contact with the utterances of the 
Infinite Mind? In our judgment, the Committee and the Synod erred 
in their action. They could have made the request, and it would have 
remained for the great Society to determine what they had authority 
to do. 

The Committee on Systematic Beneficence reported through their 
Chairman (Dr. E. B. Coe) a series of practical suggestions admirably 
calculated to secure attention to the subject throughout the whole 
Church. Few matters are so important as this. There is money 
enough in the pockets of the people to fill all our treasuries to over- 
flowing, and it can be given in such a way as to involve no perilous 
sacrifice. The trouble is to get a system universally adopted and 
faithfully carried out. Of course this cannot be done per saltum, but 
it can be, it must be, gradually realized. And whoever gives it a push 
forward in any communion will surely obtain the blessing of many 
ready to perish. 

The Synod took action in favor of closing the World’s Fair on 
Sunday, and thus contributed to that outburst of Christian sentiment 
which constrained Congress to forbid such a needless desecration of 
the Lord’s day. Action was also taken against the systematic oppo- 
sition of the Roman Church to the public schools of the country, but 
the resolutions passed were rather more truculent than the case re- 
quired. 


New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met,in Montreal on the 8th of June, at 7.30 
p.M., and closed on the evening of the 16th. The temper of the As- 
sembly was excellent throughout, and, though some questions were 
keenly debated, courtesy and brotherly love were not forgotten. The 
members, therefore, returned to their homes refreshed in spirit, and 
carried no wounds with them. Young members were not shocked— 
as, alas, may happen—to find how much a General Assembly may 
differ from what they had imagined it to be, and how much the spirit 
of Christ may be absent from business transacted in His name. 

The Statistical Report, which was very full and elaborate, shows, 
on the whole, satisfactory results for the year. The growth of the 
Church rather more than keeps pace with the increase of population. 
The Government Census of 1891, it may be stated, gives the follow- 
ing figures for the leading religious denominations of the Dominion 
of Canada: Roman Catholics, 1,990,465; Methodists, 847,469; Pres- 
byterians, 755,199; Church of England, 644,106. The ratio of increase 
in these denominations during the last decennium is slightly in favor 
of the Methodists. In 1881 the Methodists were 17.11 per cent. of 
the population, and in 1891 their percentage is 17.65. In the former 
year the Presbyterians were 15.64 per cent., and in the latter 15.73. 
The Roman Catholics and the Church of England both show a rather 
lower rate of increase. The total increase of the population of Canada 
in the last ten years is 507,869; of this number, 79,034 are set down 
in the Government returns as Presbyterians. As strongly illustrating 
the inaccuracy either of the Government figures or of those supplied 
to the Church’s Committee on Statistics, it may be mentioned that 
the increase of Presbyterians from 1881 to 1891 should be, according 
to the estimate of the very careful convener of this committee, more 
than 150,000. The convener considers the Government statistics 
more reliable than those supplied by congregations and presbyteries 
for his report. The increase of communicants last year is reported 
as 4752. Contributions for all purposes amounted to $2,067,235, being 
$4922 over 1890. The convener remarks: “ Your committee began 
to prepare this report with some measure of anxiety regarding the 
year as compared with the previous one. The issue is agreeably dis- 
appointing; for if in income it has not come up to 1889, it is in 
advance of every other year.” 

The Foreign Mission report contained much that was encouraging 
in respect to contributions, to work done and results achieved on the 
mission fields, and to the growing interest manifested by the Church 
in the cause of missions. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
continues to multiply its branches and augment its revenue. It is 
providing about a third of the entire amount devoted to foreign 
work. The missionaries in Honan, China, have had experience of 
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suffering during the year, the anger of the Chinese against foreigners 
and their religion blazing out with fury. The mission premises were 
looted and the missionaries very roughly handled and menaced with 
instant death. A kind Providence protected them, however, and par- 
tial reparation for destruction of property has been made by the 
authorities. The Church is commencing a mission to the Jews in 
Palestine. The particular locality is not yet definitely selected, but 
it will doubtless be either Jerusalem or Tiberias and Safed, the two 
main seats of Jewish population. Should the North of Palestine be 
chosen, we shall count on codéperating with the Free Church of Scot- 
land, which has an interesting mission in the towns last named. The 
Rev. Charles A. Webster, M.D., has been appointed to this work, and 
will proceed to his field in September or October. The only repre- 
sentatives of Presbyterianism in Palestinian Jewish missions are the 
Rev. A. Ben Oliel (who is laboring with much zeal among his people 
in Jerusalem, though not under the immediate auspices of any Church 
or society) and the three excellent missionaries of the Free Church 
of Scotland—Rev. Mr. Ewing, Dr. Torrance and Mr. Christie. 

In the account of last year’s Assembly given in the Review it is 
stated that the establishment of a summer session of one or more of 
the theological colleges was under consideration. This yeesr final 
action was taken, and it was determined that the theological classes 
in the college at Winnipeg should be held during the five months from 
April to August. The object of this arrangement is to provide a 
relay of student-missionaries who shall be ready to occupy the Home 
Mission stations when the students who have been on the field shall 
return to college; and thus, in some measure, equalize the supply for 
Home Mission work throughout the year. This step is an experiment, 
and the result will be watched with much interest. If constant and 
adequate service for the field can thus be secured without impairing 
the theological training of our students, an emergency will be met 
and a difficult problem solved ; if, on the other hand, the preparation 
of many students for their life-work should be injuriously affected, no 
immediate gain to the Home Mission field will be sufficient compensa- 
tion. The Church will do its best to make the new arrangement suc- 
cessful, and the professors at Winnipeg will be assisted by professors 
from the other theological schools, who will volunteer for this work 
of summer instruction. 

The reports from the theological colleges show an increase in the 
number of candidates for the ministry. The report of Queen’s Uni- 
versity brought on a discussion of the general question as to the rela- 
tion in which our theological schools should stand to the Church and 
the General Assembly. Both the theological and the arts faculties of 
Queen’s College are under the government of a body of Trustees who 
are not appointed by the Church, and of this body four or five 
members, elected by the graduates of the University, need not be 
members of the Presbyterian Church. Thevlogical as well as arts 
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professors are elected by this body. It was strenuously argued, on 
the one side, that all our theological professors should have the im- 
primatur of the Church, and that their work should be directly under 
the supervision of the Church; while, on the other side, the conten- 
tion was that the General Assembly is not necessarily the best body 
to appoint professors in theology, and that, in any case, Queen’s Uni- 
versity had, by the conditions of union in 1875, been forced into its 
present position. The discussion was earnest and animated, but in 
good feeling, and finally a motion requesting the Trustees of Queen’s 
University to report to next General Assembly some plan by which, 
if possible, the theological department of the University should be 
brought into closer relations to the Church, was unanimously adopted. 
This motion was followed by another, appointing a committee to con- 
sider the whole subject of the best mode of appointment to Chairs of 
Theology in all the colleges of the Church. Apart from the case of 
Queen’s College, the practice has been various. Sometimes the Assem- 
bly has appointed after nomination by Presbyteries, sometimes after 
the presentation of a name by college boards or senates, and some- 
times the name has been first proposed on the floor of the Assembly. 
There is nearly a consensus of opinion, however, that every appoint- 
ment should be made or ratified by the Assembly itself. The com- 
mittee may be able, let us hope, to recommend to the Assembly some 
uniform preliminary action in the matter of appointments which 
shall give due weight to the opinion of Presbyteries and college 


boards while preserving to the Assembly its prerogative of appoint- 
ment or confirmation. 


A pleasant incident in the proceedings of the Assembly was the 
receiving of deputations from the Congregational Union of Canada 
and from the Church of Scotland. The Rev. Dr. Gray, of Edin- 
burgh, the deputy from the Church of Scotland, spoke warmly of the 
affectionate interest of his Church in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and of its desire to aid in the work of our extensive Home 
Mission. Scotland would never leave its children at our door, ring 
the bell and disappear. Dr. Gray hoped for closer union of the Pres- 
byterianism of Scotland when some of the troublesome questions at 
present in the foreground had been settled ; a consummation for which 
the Presbyterian Churches on this side the ocean will eagerly look 
and earnestly pray. 

John Charlton, Esq., M.P., in a vigorous address, moved the adop- 
tion of the report on Sabbath Observance, and detailed the steps 
which had been taken in the Dominion Parliament to promote this 
object. The report recommended that, as far as in our power, the 
Canadian Church should strengthen the hands of the friends of the 
Sabbath in the United States in their efforts to secure the closing of 
the Chicago Exhibition on the Lord’s day. 

The report on French Evangelization stated that there are 20,000 
French Canadian converts from Romanism in Canada and 15,000 in 
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- New England, in most part the fruit of mission work in the Presby- ~ 
terian Church. The power of Romanism is terribly strong, but there 
are tokens of change—tokens that a more evangelical faith is begin- 
ning to bring at once civil and spiritual enfranchisement to the 
French Canadian people. 

The resignation of his office of Recording Clerk to the General 
Assembly was sent in by the Rev. Dr. William Fraser. For upwards 
of forty years Dr. Fraser had held this office either in the General 
Assembly of the United Church or in one of the sections of Presby- 
terianism represented in it. Dr. Fraser has been a model clerk, and 
is greatly beloved for his personal qualities; but, having reached the 
age of eighty-four, his bodily infirmities have led him to take a step 
which his brethren would have wished to be long deferred. The Gen- 
eral Assembly in the most earnest terms expressed its appreciation of 
Dr. Fraser’s long and valuable services, and, in token of its estimate 
of these services, ordered that his salary as Clerk should be continued 
during his life. The Rev. Dr. Robert Campbell, of Montreal, was 
unanimously appointed in his place. 


TORONTO. WIiLuiAM CAVEN. 





IX. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, etc. By HERBERT EDWARD 
RyYLE, B.D., etc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
12mo, pp. 289. 


The theory of the Canon set forth in this book is almost wholly based 
on what is known as the Wellhausen theory of the Hexateuch, and 
on the most ‘radical’? view of the origin and date of other Biblical 
books. If they should prove to be false, it cannot be true; but, like 
other recent works founded on the supposed truthfulness of these 
stoutly controverted opinions, will have to be classed with the ‘‘ ephem- 
eral’? literature of our day. Prof. Ryle claims (Preface, p. viii), that 
‘“‘the Church is demanding a courageous restatement of those facts upon 
which modern historical criticism has thrown new light.”” We think 
he is mistaken, and that Bishop Ellicott is nearer the truth, who speaks 
thus of the coterie of English scholars and critics of whom Prof. Ryle 
is one representative: ‘‘ Their conviction would clearly seem to be that 
the faith, or, to put the. most charitable construction on their words (for 
their language is not clear), the current faith of the Church is that which 
must be operated on and especially in reference to the authority and inspira- 
tion of Scripture ’’ (Christus Comprobator, Introd.). 

Prof. Ryle clears the way for his subjective scheme of the Canon by 
denying, in his Introduction, that there is any external evidence on the 
subject save what is found in a couple of legendary allusions in the Second 
Book of Maccabees and the so-called Fourth Book of Esdras. In doing so, 
however, he is inconsistent with himself; since he afterwards adduces the 
authority of Ecclesiasticus, Josephus, etc., and builds upon them. 

In chap. i, p. 13, he says of the Old Testament books, that ‘‘ we are not 
justified in assuming that the external circumstances of their origin, 
composition and transmission were subject to any supernatural privilege or 
exemption.’’ In harmony with this opinion he denies the genuineness of 
“the song of Moses,” “‘ the blessing of Moses ” (Deut. xxxii, xxxiii), and 
the “prayer of Moses” (Ps. xc), and holds that the Ten Commandments 
were originally published in a shorter form. Still, on the last, up to and 
after the days of Solomon, he thinks, ‘‘ rested the whole fabric of civil and 
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religious order.”” It was probably these commandments which were known 
as the “testimony,” used at the coronation of Joash (2 Kgs. xi. 12); 
possibly, together with “portions of the civil law,” ‘‘ formulated in a 
prophetic form by the writer of Deuteronomy ” (Deut. xvii. 14-20). 

The first book of the law was Deut. v-xxvi. This took canonical rank at 
once, from the time of its discovery (B.C. 621), being ‘‘ regarded by all—king, 
priests, prophets and people alike—as invested, not only with sanctity, but 
also with supreme authority in all matters of religion and conduct.” 
Prof. Ryle does not tell us how this was possible, since, according to him, it 
was contrary to analogy ; nor on what law Hezekiah’s reforms were based a 
century earlier. In his opinion, this part of Deuteronomy was written ‘‘ in 
the latter part of Hezekiah’s or in the early part of Manasseh’s reign; ” its 
style corresponds to that period. At the exile it was revised, and the 
Jehovist-Elohist writings conjoined to it. The exile was, ‘‘ as we have said, 
an age of literary activity.”’> At this period, too, ‘the numerous groups of 
priestly laws’? were gathered together. ‘It is in the writings of Ezekiel 
that we first find unmistakable signs of acquaintance’ with them. Late 
Hebrew forms, too, ‘‘ are to be regarded as evidence of the date at which the 
work of compilation was performed.”? The first Hebrew Canon, consisting 
of the Pentateuch only, was completed before B.C. 482, the date of the 
Samaritan schism. There are a number of hard facts which refuse to accom- 
modate themselves to the above scheme: (1) The Samaritan Pentateuch. 
(2) The literary form of the laws of the Pentateuch, which do not admit of 
the supposed ‘‘ codification’? in the exile (Cf. Hayman, in The Independent, 
April 28, 1892). (8) The synagogues imply a movement towards decentrali- 
zation at that time. (4) The transgressions historically dominant at the 
exile are not emphasized in the Pentateuch and their treatment is extra- 
Pentateuchal. (5) The actual state of the priesthood subsequent to the 
exile. (6) The period named (B.C. 444), was especially distinguished by the 
rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem. (7) Laws concerning the day of atone- 
ment, the year of jubilee, etc., were uncalled for then. 

The second Canon—the Prophets—was concluded, according to Prof. Ryle, 
between B.C. 300 and 200. The first part of Isaiah was ‘‘ compiled” in 
Nehemiah’s time; the second, considerably later. Jonah, written as a 
didactic ‘‘ allegory,’”’ was received into the number after ‘the popularity of 
the work (had) been assured, and the hero of the story been generally 
identified with the prophets of Gath-hepher ’’ (2 Kgs. xiv. 25). After ‘‘ the 
recollection of what were and what were not Zechariah’s writing had 
become indistinct,’? they ‘‘received an extensive addition (ix-xiv), of 
uncertain date and unknown authorship from the hands of a compiler.” It 
is a ‘‘suggestive conjecture’? that something like a reaction against the 
spirit of Ezra may partly account for the elevation of the prophets to the 
rank of Holy Scripture by the side of the law. 

‘“*The external evidence available for dating the canonization of the 
prophets is found in Ecclesiasticus and Daniel.”? The latter book, “in all 
probability was compiled, if not actually composed, in or about the year 
165 B.C.” The only Bible existing till after the LXX translation was 
made (B.C. 250), was the law! ‘*The unequal and often very defective 
translation of the other books shows that the work, in this case, is 
the result of private and independent literary enterprise!’’? The third 
Canon was concluded before the beginning of the Christian era, probably 
by B.C. 100. The first impulse to it was due to the revival of religion in the 
time of the Maccabees. Koheleth was probably written in the third century 
B.C.; Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles had been completed in the early part 
of the same. The Psalter was not compiled or treated as authoritative 
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Scripture before this. The remaining books—Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther and Chronicles—were received last into the Canon. ‘‘ They were for 
a long time viewed with suspicion and but little used,” and, probably, 
** occupied for some time the position of ‘antilegomena,’ or disputed books, 
accepted by some Jews and rejected by others.”’ 

We have allowed Prof. Ryle to speak largely for himself, that his attitude 
might be well understood. The defects of his work are obvious. He fails 
to give due weight to the Bible‘s testimony for itself in such passages as 
Deut. xxxi. 9 (cf. xvii. 18); Josh. xxiv. 26; 1 Sam. x. 25; 2 Kgs. xvii. 13; 
Ez. ix. 10; Neh. ix. 26, 30; Prov. xxv. 1; Zech. vii. 12; Mal. iv. 4, 5, etc., 
which, properly interpreted, show that the process of canonization in the 
case of the law and the prophets long antedates the period he names. From 
the outset the prophetic writings, owing to the peculiar standing of the 
prophets themselves, would fall little short of canonical rank. Besides, 
there were the schools of the prophets, which it is the fashion of our day to 
belittle. While the Canon was still forming, the law and the prophets are 
actually spoken of together as being on the same level of authority (see 
Zech. vii. 12). To the same effect, moreover, is the reference to the ‘ holy 
books ”’ in 1 Macc. xii. 9; the uniform attitude of Ecclesiasticus towards the 
Scriptures; also of Josephus (contra Apion) and the New Testament. Of the 
last, Prof. Ryle himself says, that it leaves ‘‘a conviction upon the mind 
which is probably as strong as it is instinctive, that the writers refer to a 
sacred national collection which had been handed down from ages past, and 
whose limits could never be disturbed by addition or withdrawal (e. g. Matt. 
xxii. 29; Acts xviii. 24; Rom. i. 2; 2 Tim. iii, 15).”’ 

Our author builds far too much on what is said of Judas Maccabzeus, that 
he collected again the Biblical books which had been “‘ scattered by reason of 
the war.’’ He gives up too easily the well-supported Talmudic record 
concerning the *‘ men of the Great Synagogue,”’ which, in recent times, has 
rallied to its defense, in general, such names as Jost, Zunz, Herzfeld, 
Ginsburg, Westcott, Fuerst, C. H. H. Wright, Bloch and others. This 
body is the natural outgrowth of the college of scribes founded by Hezekiah. 
And if the theory of its existence receives somewhat of its support from the 
Talmud, its principal support is in positive institutions of postexilian 
Judaism for whose being and working we have the authority of Biblical 
books. At the same time, Prof. Ryle lays too much emphasis on the alleged 
indefiniteness of the title of the third collection of Old Testament books 
found in the Preface to Ecclesiasticus. Will he tell us if they have not 
always been known by that title in the Jewish Church? Our Lord’s 
reference to this third division of the Canon is even less explicit (Luke 
xxiv. 44). 

Prof. Ryle does well to deny that there was a distinctive Alexandrian 
Canon (p. 146) ; and that the New Testament writers quote Apocryphal books, 
save Jude (pp. 14-16), who he says quoted the Apocalypse of Enoch. The 
last admission even, is unnecessary ; Jude may have made use of a common 
oral or (elsewhere) written tradition. We are indebted to him also for 
valuable excursuses on The Origin of the Canon of the Hebrew Scriptures 
according to Tradition; Baba Bathra, Fol. 14° and 158; The Order of Old 
Testament Books in the MSS.; Texts of Important Quotations and Titles of 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

Chicago. EDWIN CONE BISSELL. 
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Stup1ia BrBiicaA ET ECcCLESIASTICA. Essays chiefly in Biblical and 
Patristic Criticism. By MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Ox- 
FORD. Vol. iii, with facsimiles. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
MDCCCXCI. pp. 325. 


The strength of this third volume of Oxford studies lies in the ecclesiasti- 
cal section. The volume opens with a long and learned account by Dr. 
Neubauer, of the introduction of the square characters in Hebrew 
Biblical MSS. and of the earliest MSS. of the Old Testament. It appears 
that the oldest Hebrew MS. now known is dated 916 A.D. This is followed 
by a flimsy study of the argument of Romans ix-xi, by Principal Gore; 
another unsuccessful attempt to void the ineradicable Calvinism from 
this Scripture. It would be better to follow Meyer and admit that it is 
there even though we do not like it. Mr. Gwilliam next gives us an inter- 
esting account of the materials for the criticism of the Peshitto New Testa- 
ment, with specimens of the Syriac Massorah (the so-called Karkophensian 
version). He points out that the oldest Syriac text is of a generally Jacobite 
type. A valuable examination of the New Testament quotations of Ephrem 
Syrus, by Mr. F. H. Woods follows. He concludes that Ephrem’s quota- 
tions are in the main from the Peshitto (pp. 107, 116), but that he also used 
pre-Peshitto texts (p. 116), and indeed that the Curetorian ‘‘ had some, 
though a slight and perhaps indirect influence”’ on his quotations (p. 113), 
while also he had access to certain Greek readings, whether in Greek or 
Syriac (pp. 117,118). He shows also that ‘‘ the quotations of Aphraates do 
generally, as a fact, approximate far more closely to the Curetorian, than to 
the Peshitto’’ (p. 119). He thinks that Zahn has not proved that the Cure- 
torian rests on Tatian. 

Still more valuable is Mr. Rackham’s study—the next in order—on the 
text of the Canons of Ancyra. This may be called the first worthy attempt 
to fix the text of one of the early Councils. We may incidentally note 
that the famous Canon xiii has its text determined so as to exclude the 
reference, which Lightfoot found in it, to the survival of Presbyterian 
ordination. Certainly the MS. authority justifies Mr. Rackham’s conclusion. 
But it must be confessed that the dAdd uyv wndé “not even,’’ leaves us in 
serious difficulty. Were town Presbyters and in another parish, more likely 
to be ordained by the Chorepiscopoi than cowntry Presbyters in their own 
parish? Mr. Ratkham’s own interpretation (p. 192) is scarcely easy 
or obvious: ‘‘ ‘ Chorepiscopoi may not ordain (any) presbyters or deacons (of 
town or country), but not even town presbyters (in their own parish) without 
the permission of their (town) bishops in writing, in another parish ’— 
GAha phy .... ypanpdtwy being an afterthought.” The passage remains 
obscure. 

Along with Mr. Rackham’s paper, Dr. Sanday’s thorough study of the 
Cheltenham list of the Biblical books and the writings of Cryprian, deserves 
to be accounted the cream of the volume, filled, asit is, from beginning to end 
with valuable matter. We learn that the dating on which Mommsen relied 
does not belong immediately to the list, and can be taken only as approxi- 
mately fixing its age; though otherwise it seems that the list belongs to the 
North African Church of the end of the fourth century (pp. 220, 222). 
There is an interesting incidental investigation into the time when rolls gave 
place to codices—early in the third century for Church rolls and middle of the 
fourth century for others (pp. 235 sq.). There is a fruitful remark on p. 241, 
as to the relation of the Latin Bible to Syria. But the paper is crowded with 
good things which we cannot here enumerate. Let us confine ourselves 
to one or two points of criticism. The careful and valuable sketch of the 
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history of the Canon in the Syrian Church appears to us to lean much too 
heavily on Zahn. Thus, we believe the view, adopted from Zahn (p. 245), of 
the meaning of the passage in The Doctrine of Addai to be wrong, as indeed 
Mr. Gwilliam (p. 53, note 2; p. 81), might have told us. The phrase ‘Acts 
of the Twelve Apostles,’’ in Addai, does not seem to mean simply the Book 
of Acts, but the Book of Acts together with the three Catholic Epistles, 
being the common designation of this section of the New Testament. It 
seems to us obvious that Mr. Turner’s translation of the phrase about the 
‘elders ”’ is right (p. 304). Mr. ‘l'urner’s criticisms, further (pp. 307-308), 
on Dr. Sanday’s interpretation of the words ‘‘ una sola,” in the Cheltenham 
list, appear to us unanswerable; though Mr. Turner’s own theory is no 
less unlikely than the one he criticises. To us it seems obvious on the face 
of it, that the names of James and Jude have dropped out after the two 
cases of una sola. And every proof that this isa North African list of the 
late fourth century, written perhaps after the Vulgate (p. 278), increases the 
certainty of this. Why should a scribe writing then and there protest 
against James and Jude? From such a list, the mere absence of James and 
Jude would be a grave difficulty; a protest against them impossible. Nor 
are we shaken in this opinion by the fact communicated by Mommsen in 
Hermes xxv, 1890, (pp. 636 sq.), that another copy of this list exists in a ninth 
century St. Gall MS., from which una sola is omitted in both cases. The 
two copies are copies of one mutilated M3S.; and the St. GaH MS. is 
elsewhere of later, not earlier, testimony (e.g. in numbering fourteen epis- 
tles of Paul). In a word, restore James and Jude to their proper places 
and we have a typical list of its age and country, and the historical origin 
and the transmission of the text are accounted for; omit them and we are 
astray. i 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


THE Book or Leviticus. By the Rev. S. H. KEtitoae, D.D., 
Toronto, Canada. London: Hodder & Stoughton. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1891. 12mo, pp. 572. 


This volume belongs to the series known as The Expositor’s Bible, edited 
by the Rev. Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. It contains 572 pages, the print on 
each page measuring 6 x 38 inches. The make-up and the mechanical work 
are not sumptuous, but are neat and good. 

This commentary is essentially homiletical and practical, rather than 
critical. It is really a series of expository lectures on the successive parts of 
Leviticus, and there is no difficulty in imagining that the lectures have 
done duty in the pulpit. As might be expected, however, from the record 
of the distinguished author, the book shows no lack either of scholarly 
attainments or of critical acumen. 

One marked excellence of it is the success with which it brings out the 
spiritual, moral and political lessons found in Leviticus, for the benefit of 
people now living. Contrary to the opinion of many, Leviticus is rich 
in such lessons, and perhaps no other commentator has succeeded so well as 
Dr. Kellogg in recognizing them and making them distinct. Another 
marked excellence is the emphasis with which he insists on the facts of sin 
and guilt as marked in the Mosaic sacrifices, the idea of substituted suffering 
as set forth in them, and thus the genuinely vicarious character of the 
atonement of Christ, as typified in the ancient ordinances. On these points, 
the volume is polemic throughout, in the interests of a vigorous and thorough- 
going orthodoxy. It has a virtue of strength and outspokenness that is 
in the highest degree commendable. 
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Tried by an ideal standard, however, the book is not free from defects. 
There is a lack, for example, of sufficient care in verifying the statements 
made. On p. 10 we find John vii. 832, where the reference should be vii. 22; 
and Matt. xiv. 8-6, where it should be xv. 3-6. These errors may, perhaps, 
be due to the printer; but, it is doubtless the author who, on the same page, 
ascribes Ex. xxi. 17, to the “‘ so-called priest-code.’? He is here attempting 
to prove that Jesus endorses ‘*‘ Leviticus in particular,” as distinguished 
from the Pentateuch in general. To this end he cites Matt. xv. 4, as 
appealing to Ex. xxi. 17 and Lev. xx.9. If he will look up the Greek of 
Matthew and of the Septuagint, he will probably conclude that our Saviour 
not only appeals to the passage in Exodus, but quotes it ; and therefore says 
nothing whatever as to the passage in Leviticus, which is expressed in 
entirely different language. On the same page, he says that Jesus, in John 
vii. 22, ‘* refers to Moses as having renewed the ordinance of circumcision,’ 
and infers that in this Jesus alludes specifically to Leviticus, inasmuch as 
‘“‘ this renewal . . . . is recorded only in Leviticus (xii. 3).’? But neither of 
the passages cited say anything of the ordinance being ‘‘ renewed.’’ The 
renewal is something that Dr. Kellogg has interpreted into them, and even 
if the interpretation were undisputed, he ought not to speak of it as if it 
were a part of the original statements. The one page that contains these 
five or six rather serious errors, is, of course, exceptional ; but greater care 
in verifying the assertions made would improve the book throughout. Dr. 
Kellogg’s work is to be commended for its freedom from certain pseudo- 
scientific tendencies very common among recent writers on these subjects. 
He does not assume that because certain ideas were current in the times of 
Jesus, or are current now, it was therefore impossible for the same ideas to 
have been current in the Pentateuchal times. He does not assume that 
remote analogies and conjectures, drawn from the early religious history of 
other peoples are more authoritative as evidence of the early religion of Israel 
than are the early recordsof Israel. Hedoes not assume that, on thestrength 
of these assumptions, the records are to be corrected or peculiarly interpreted. 
On the other hand, he is more free than most of the orthodox commentators 
from the vicious practice of first carrying back into the Pentateuch the 
ideas of the New Testament, or of some system of sacrificial theology, 
and then interpreting the Pentateuch by simply taking out what one had 
previously put in. Still, the work lacks something of being up to the ideal 
scientific standard. 

The author of a perfect work on Leviticus should be able to enrich it by 
the results of a wide study of Semitic comparative religious history; he 
should be able, in treating of every topic, to put himself in the place of a 
devout and intelligent, but uninspired, Israelite of the Pentateuchal times, 
and understand just what that part of the law meant to such an one; he 
should be able to trace the Levitical idea in its unfolding towards the 
Christian idea, never.substituting the latter for the former, but letting the 
Old Testament illuminate the New, as well as the New the Old; he should 
earefully distinguish that which is typical in the sense of being essentially 
representative, from that which is merely illustrative, so that he will avoid 
spoiling good illustrations by confusing them with types ; he should be alive 
to the needs of his time, and the lessons from Leviticus that may serve to 
meet those needs, without ever allowing the homiletical bias to draw him 
away from the exact truth of the text. Neither Dr. Kellogg nor any other 
commentator has ever, in all particulars, met these requirements; but he 
has produced a good volume, for which many will thank him. 

Auburn. WILLIs J. BEECHER. 
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LA Mission pU Propuéte EzkconreLt. Par Lucien GAUTIER. Lau- 
sanne: Georges Bridel & Cie, 1892. 


We have read this work with unusual pleasure. It is not a commentary in 
the fashion of commentaries now happily passing away, but it is a compact 
setting forth of the principal points which the author has gained from a 
thorough study of Ezekiel. He is well acquainted with the literature of his 
subject, he knows the views of others who have written on the prophet, but 
citation of their works plays no part in hispages. Prof. Gautier believes that 
Ezekiel was sent by God to speak the words God gave him, and to accomplish 
by life and deed the whole mission of God. Entirely free and independent in 
investigation and judgment and statement, there is a healthy atmosphere of 
intelligent and devout faith throughout the whole work. Though we should 
differ with him in some of his conclusions, we believe this to be one of the 
very best books written on Ezekiel and his work. For those who are familiar 
with that great and terrible desert of works on the Bible, where every sen- 
tence is pierced and torn apart by references to authorities and quotations, 
and the crush of superposed learning is appalling, until one carefully looks 
them up, a work like Gautier’s, in the simplest gems of speech, clear, spark- 
ling, melodious, refined and strong, giving the results of study without any 
of the processes, is as a breeze and rill from the mountain. Oh for that time 
when the French language shall again, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, be the noble instrument of showing forth the word of God. 

Rochester, N. Y. HOWARD OsGoop. 


A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’s EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, PHILIP- 
PIANS, COLOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. By JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House, 1891. 


The commentary on these epistles has the same characteristics as the other 
commentaries of Prof. Beet. His exposition is clear, careful and thorough, 
in some places elaborate. That commentary of the kind supplied by Prof. 
Beet is in demand is an encouraging feature of our times, for it testifies to 
the existence of a numerous class of very intelligent Bible students beyond 
the ranks of the clergy. Not that these commentaries have not value for the 
professional theologian. While they do not discuss the original Greek, sel- 
dom, indeed, make reference to a Greek word—they are based, as every page 
abundantly attests, on a careful study of the original. Of this fact the trans- 
lation, while it keeps the late revision constantly in view, supplies additional 
evidence. Prof. Beet’s rendering aims at great literalness, and so disregards 
the highest idiom that it could not be read with pleasure apart from the ac- 
companying interpretation. But it will serve the writer’s purpose as the 
ground work of his exposition, and does itself often give the exposition. 

Prof. Beet’s aim has been ‘“‘ not merely to reproduce the sense which the 
apostle designed his words to convey, but also to use his letters as a means of 
reproducing his conception of the gospel and of Christ, in order thus to mark 
the actual teaching of Christ and those unseen realities which He came to 
reveal to men.”? The meaning is not that the author makes his dogmatic 
system govern his exposition, though he regards his results as a contribution 
to Systematic Theology and also to Apologetics. This aim is entirely legiti- 
mate, and it is further promoted by appended dissertations in which the main 
doctrinal conclusions are embodied. 

Prof. Beet’s exposition is quite minute, no important word in the text being 
overlooked. Clause by clause, almost word by word, the interpretation pro- 
ceeds, much in the style of the philological and grammatical exegetes, and 
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yet the continuous development of the thought is by no means lost sight of, a 
thing which cannot be affirmed of all learned commentaries. 

The doctrinal standpoint is that of the Methodist Church, to which Prof. 
Beet belongs; but we have not observed any extreme assertion of Arminian- 
views in these commentaries, such as abound in Adam Clarke. The epithet 
‘* evangelical ’”? may be fitly applied to the exposition, and there is little to give 
offense to any class of readers who hold the substance of the gospel. 

Restorationism is rejected, but sometimes for reasons to which a Calvinist 
would not assent. On Colossians i. 20 (‘‘ whether things in earth or things 
in heaven ”’), he says: ‘‘ Although God’s purpose cannot fail as a whole. .. . 
He has thought fit to make its fulfillment in individuals dependent upon 
theinselves,”’ etc. 

The objective view of the atonement he emphatically teaches: ‘‘ Paul never 
speaks of the cross as the instrument by which God moves the sinner to lay 
down his hostility. . . . The death of Christ removed the obstacle to peace 
with God and man which lay in His own justice.”? Again: ‘‘ God gave Christ 
to die for sin in order to harmonize with His own justice the justification of 
believers. . .. The need for this costly means of salvation lay in man’s sin 
viewed in the light of the justice of God.” : 

‘On God’s choosing men before the foundation of the world (Eph. i. 4), it is 
said: ‘* He resolved to save men ; not all men indiscriminately, but those who 
should believe the gospel, and to place them in special relation to Himself as 
His own,” i. e., God purposed to save those who, He foresaw, should believe. 

One of the most elaborate pieces of exposition in the volume is that of 
dpraypov in Phil. ii. 6. It may well serve as evidence of Prof. Beet’s critical 
acumen, though the rendering defended (‘‘ did not count equality with God 
a means of high-handed self-enrichment ”’) is not that which is now generally 
preferred. 

Toronto. WILLIAM CAVEN. 


Denkschrift des Koniglich Preussischen Evangelisch-theologishen Seminars 
zu Herborn fiir das Jahr 1890-91. Inhalt: Theologischer Kommentar zu den 
Thessalonicherbriefen. Von Prof. Lic. Dr. Friedrich Zimmer. 8vo, pp. 
128. (Herborn and New York: Westermann & Co., 1891.) This is the first 
part of a handy commentary on the New Testament books and claims a place 
because of its peculiar aim and method. In what sense it is a ‘‘ theological ”’ 
commentary the author’s own words tell us. He uses the description for a 
twofold reason: (1) ‘‘ Because the work is destined for students and differs 
from all merely devotional commentaries in giving a strictly scientific inter- 
pretation. (2) Because, in distinction from all historical-critical commentaries, 
it makes its chief aim the development and historical understanding of the 
theological contents of the epistles.’’ It seeks to carry the student into their 
meaning, not by the explanation of words here and there, nor by the process 
of minute exegesis, but rather by such an analysis and arrangement of the 
thoughts as shall give a really clear view of the whole. The author objects 
to what he calls the ‘“‘ glossorial ’? method for students on beginning the in- 
terpretation of Scripture. It is too often so minute and disjointed as to 
hinder understanding. One ‘cannot see the forest for the trees.”” Meyer 
was to him, while a student, for this very reason hurtful rather than helpful. 
Often the exposition amounts to little more than paraphrase, but this is al- 
ways based upon careful study of the thought. Considering the aim, the 
work is admirably done. In clear, concise form the thought of the epistles 
is set forth. Materials for confirmatory study are placed in notes. There is 
an extended chapter on the theology of the epistles and an index of Scripture 
references.— The Cradle of Christianity—Chapters on Modern Palestine. 
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By the Rev. D. M. Ross, M.A. 8vo., pp. 256. (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) This delightfully written book keeps the interest of the reader to 
the very end. The writer has a clear sense of what others, who have not been 
- as favored as himself, wish to know of Palestine. He takes you from oneend 
of the country to the other without once being tiresome, and gives you 
glimpses of people as well as of places that are both vivid and true. It isa 
description of Palestine as one finds it to-day with its denuded hills, forlorn 
villages, motley people and interesting ruins, and the description is remark- 
ably just ; especially are we glad to find a right: estimate of the various Chris- 
tian sects found in Jerusalem. One of them, at least, has been sadly mis- 
judged. As one who has been lately through the land, we heartily commend 
this description of Mr. Ross. It is full of correct imformation given in a 
most attractive form.—A Harmony of the Gospels. By C. C. James, M.A., 
Rector of Wortham, Suffolk. 8vo, pp. 274. (London: C. J. Clay & Sons.) 
This harmony has the following peculiarities and merits. (1) It is based 
upon Luke ; in its arrangement of events it closely resembles the harmony of 
Prof. Fuller, of King’s College, London. (2) It hasthe text of the Revised 
Version. (3) It puts parallel sections in a singularly clear, helpful form. 
(4) It uses otherwise blank spaces to give passages from other parts of Scrip- 
ture, illustrative of the texts, e.g., the Lord’s words about the Sabbath. 
45) It gives full references in the margin to the Old Testament and to the 
New. (6) It contains several indices and tables of the miracles, parables and 
discourses of our Lord, with references to pages in the harmony. The book 
therefore is very serviceable. It has, of course, all those objections which are 
possible to the order of events here set forth. There is no indication of the 
length of the Lord’s ministry, unless the fact that John v. 1 is given as ‘‘a 
feast” indicates it; indeed, the principle of division is not the feasts, but 
climacteric moments in the life of Christ, as e. g., Jesus in the temple with 
doctors, Peter’s great confession. Believing, as we do, that Luke gives in 
his gospel the best basis for an order of events, we find the work in a high 
degree satisfactory. The determination of the feastsin John need, of course, 
in no way interfere with thisorder. The use of the Revised Version and of the 
peculiar method of distinct presentation of parallels distinguish the work 
favorably from that of Prof. Fuller. The typographical work is all that 
could be desired.—The Fourth Gospel—Essays by Ezra Abbot, Andrew P. 
Peabody and Bishop Lightfoot. 8vo, pp. 171. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1891.) It is superfluous to say more of these well-known essays than 
that we are glad to see them put together in such admirableform. May they 
go on carrying conviction as they have in the past! We could wish only that 
Dr. Sanday’s careful, convincing essays might have had a place beside them. 
—The Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges—The Second 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 156. (Cambridge University Press, 1892.) No better evidence can 
be shown of the present interest in Bible study than the appearance of the 
neat, compact, scholarly volumes of this Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools. The one before us fully maintains the high standard of its prede- 
cessors. It is thoroughly furnished for its purpose. The maps are very help- 
ful, the notes brief, pointed and clear, and the Greek text a delight to the 
eyes. Prof. Lias dates the epistle from Thessalonica and in the year 57. 
He leans to the opinion that Paul’s thorn in the flesh was “‘ infirmity of tem- 
per,”’ after giving a full review of all the varied theories regarding it. The 
whole commentary is a fine specimen of neat, concise, scholarly work. 
Auburn. JAMEs S., R1GGs. 
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Srup1a PatristicA. ETupDES D’ANCIENNE LITTERATURE CHRETI- 
ENNE. Par M. L’ Asst P. BATIFFOL. ler and 2me fascicule. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1889-90. 


As first installment of his patristic studies, M. Batiffol offers the first com- 
plete Greek text of the so-called Prayer of Aseneth. This apocryphon was 
first made known in Latin through the Speculum Historiale of Vincent of 
Beauvais, of the thirteenth century. The Latin was undoubtedly made 
from the Greek, and from the former it was translated into French. Inde- 
pendently of Vincent's text it was also transiated into German and Icelandic. 
The text of Vincent was republished by Fabricius in his Codex pseudepigra- 
phus Veteris Testamenti (vol. i, p. 774 seq.), who also published a fragmentary 
‘Greek text in the 2d vol., p. 85 seg. The Latin text perused by Vincent was 
discovered in manuscript by M. Rhodes James. Two manuscripts are extant 
in the Corpus Christi College (Nos. 424 and 288) at Cambridge. Who made 
the Latin? It is natural to think of Robert Grosseteste, who translated the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs from the Greek into the Latin and whose 
Chasteau d’ Amour seems to have been inspired by the history of Aseneth. 
Besides there is a remarkable affinity between the Latinity of the Testaments 
and the Prayer. But the more probable solution is that the version belongs 
to Grosseteste’s school. An Armenian version was published at Venice in 
1885, and translated into French by Carriére in Nouveaux melanges orientaux, 
1886. The Armenian, which probably belongs to the tenth century, was 
made from the Greek. An Ethiopic version is mentioned by Dillmann in 
the catalogue of the British Museum, add. 16,188. More important is the 
Syriac version mentioned already by Ebedjesu in his famous catalogue. The 
text was published by Land (Anecdota Syriaca, iii, 1870, Leyden), and 
translated into Latin by Oppenheim (Fubula Josephi, etc., Berlin, 1886). 
The Syriac was made by Moses of Agil, from the Greek—the same Moses 
who translated into Syriac the Glaphyra, or polished comments on the 
Pentateuch, of Cyril of Alexandria. As Moses according to Wright (art. 
“Syriac Lit.” in Encyclop. Brit.), flourished in the sixth century, the origi- 
nal Greek of the Prayer must have been composed in the fifth century. It 
inspired the author of the famous Persian legend belonging to the fifteenth 
century, entitled Jussuf and Suleika. 

The text published by Mons. Batiffol is based on four manuscripts. The 
whole is entitled the Prayer of Aseneth; but the title is misleading. The 
prayer only commences with the twelfth chapter. A more proper title would 
be, The History of Aseneth and Joseph; for such it is,a romance. It was 
composed by a Christian, perhaps Jewish Christian, as Jewish traditional 
matter has been used. Perhaps the intention of the author was to sym- 
bolize in the marriage of Joseph with Aseneth, the marriage of the soul with 
Christ. 

Allegheny, Pa. B. Pick. 


CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MouLEe, M.A. London: Methnen & 
Co., 1892. 8vo, pp. ix, 276. 


The genial and accomplished Principal of Ridley Hall was a happy 
selection to write the biography of Charles Simeon, in Mr. Stedman’s series 
of English Leaders of Religion. Those who are familiar with Principal 
Moule’s doctrinal and devotional writings will be prepared for this sympa- 
thetic life of the great evangelical leader. The picture drawn here of the 

48 
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ingenuous youth, entered at Oxford and shocked to find himself compelled to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper unprepared, setting himself with fear and 
trembling to prepare himself by the serious study of the Whole Duty of Man, 
* the only religious book he had ever heard of,’’ is most affecting. Hiscon- 
version was a truly evangelical one; his burden of sin was rolled away when 
he spiritually apprehended the meaning of this sentence of Bishop Wilson’s : 
‘* That the Jews knew what they did when they transferred their sin to the 
head of their offering.’? This message to his own soul in 1779, we find him, 
in almost identical words, pressing on others’ souls, in a sermon of 1836. He 
showed himself a great preacher from the very first. His three great aims he 
describes as: “To humble the sinner, to exalt the Saviour, to promote 
holiness.’? The nature and character of this noble servant of God, his trials 
and difficulties, his successes and greatness, are all depicted with great care 
and truthfulness in these vivid pages. Principal Moule thinks that even 
““not a little of the revived consciousness of corporate life and duty in the 
National Church, often attributed almost wholly to the movement which 
Simeon lived to see begin at Oxford, is due to his persistent work and wit- 
ness at the other centre of academic influence.’’ Certainly much of the 
revival in the Church of England of piety, true doctrine, faithful pastoral 
work and earnest yet ordered preaching, was due to him. What more could 
he have longed for ? 


Princeton. 4 B. B. WARFIELD. 


Analecta Lutherana et Melanthoniana. Tischreden Luthers und <Aus- 
spriiche Melanthons, hauptsichlich nach aufzeichnungen des Johannes 
Mathesius. Mit Benutzung der Vorarbeiten D. Joh. Karl Seidemanns, nach 
der Niirnberger Handschrift Germanischen Museums des herausgegeben und 
erliutert von Georg Loesche, Doktor der Philosophie und d. Theologie k. k. 
ord. Professor der Kirchengeschichte in Wien. Pp.x,440. (Gotha: Friedrich 
Andreas Perthes, 1892.) There has been a desire for a long time among 
specialists on Luther’s life and works to see his Table Talk put upon a 
trustworthy basis by the use of the MS. reports of his companions, now scat- 
tered in various libraries through Europe. The late Dr. J. Karl Seidemann 
undertook the task of satisfying this desire in true Germanic fashion, intend- 
ing by a minute, careful and exhaustive collation of the sources to reach as 
full and exact a collection of Luther’s sayings as was possible ; but his labors 
were interrupted by his premature death after he had spent ten years of 
vigorous work in the undertaking. Prof. Loesche, of Vienna, availing him- 
self of the labors of Seidemann, and using as a starting point data furnished 
by J. Mathesius, a friend and biographer of Luther, puts forth the results in 
the form of these Analecta. Mathesius, it appears from the data used by 
Prof. Loesche, was a companion of Luther’s for two years (1540-1542), and 
during that time wrote down many of his pithy sayings. It is a Niirnberg 
MS. commonly ascribed to Mathesius that serves as the basis of the present 
volume. The editor, however, though enumerating the reasons for consider- 
ing this MS. a work of Mathesius does not give his unqualified assent to that 
view. With the Niirnberg MS. he uses some twenty other copies of the 
Table Talk, a large number of which are in print and some in MS. form. 
The value of the work is very much increased, (1) By the consideration that 
about fifty of the ‘“‘ Analecta”’ are found only in this MS. of Mathesius; (2) 
By the insertion of an unpublished sermon of Luther’s on the Descensus ad 
inferos preached in 1538 ; (3) By the addition of 136 dicta of Melancthon’s ; 
and (4) By a full set of indices including a list of the titles of the ‘“‘ Analecta,”’ 
an index of persons, an index of geographical names, an index of topics al- 
luded to and an index of Scripture passages.——Christendom from the Stand- 
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point of Italy. Proceedings of the Ninth General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, held in Florence, 1891. Edited by the Rev. R. A. Redford, 
M.A., L.L.B. (London: Office of the Evangelical Alliance, 1891.) It had 
been the earnest desire of the leaders in the Evangelical Alliance to hold one 
of their international conferences in Rome, or in some other city in Italy. 
This desire was gratified in the conference held in Florence, April 4-12, 1891. 
From the nature of the case such conference was destined to have a historical 
character. There was everything in the surroundings and the actual condi- 
tion of the country to predispose men’s minds towards such a tendency. Ac- 
cordingly we find that such leading ecclesiastical historians as Drs. Schaff and 
Stoughton represented the United States and Great Britain respectively, 
Pastor Baumann of Berlin, Profs. Comba of Florence, and Mariano of Naples, 
and Dr. Geymonat, also of Florence, were present and took prominent parts in 
theconference. Naturally also the papers contributed by these historians were 
largely determined by that event in the history of Italy which contributed 
more than any other to the rise and spread of evangelicalism—the Renais- 
sance. Dr. Schaff opened with an essay on the ‘* Renaissance and the Ref- 
ormation.’? Dr. Stoughton followed with one on ‘‘ Florence and the Italian 
Reformation,”’ Prof. Comba with another on ‘‘ Obstacles to Reformation in 
Italy,” and Pastor Baumann furnished a contribution on “* The Waldensian 
Bible in Germany before Luther.’? But the conference was by no means 
limited to the presentation of historical papers. By far the largest part of its 
work was the discussion of the status quo of evangelicalism in various coun- 
tries and of methods of advancing the cause. The editor of the Proceedings 
has very wisely added valuable information in an appendix with respect to the 
addresses and their authors.——The Religious Development in the Province 
of North Carolina. By Stephen Beauregard Weeks, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science, Trinity College, North Carolina. Pp. 68. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1892.) [Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, Herbert B. Adams, editor, tenth series, 
v-vi.] It has been commonly believed on the authority of Bancroft (Hist. of 
U. S., vol. ii, 186: orig. ed.) and of the special historians of North Caro- 
lina, Hugh Williamson, Martin, John H. Wheeler, Dr. Hawks and John W. 
Moore, that the early settlers were refugees fleeing from the persecutions, in- 
juries and insults of the Episcopal establishment in Virginia and from the 
bigotry and narrowness of Puritanical New England. Dr. Weeks finds that 
there is no sufficient evidence for this belief. He finds that Quakerism in- 
stead of being the creed of the original settlers of the province was later in- 
troduced by William Edmundson and George Fox ; that the original settlers 
were not very strongly biased in favor of any form of religious belief ; that in 
1701, the Episcopal Church became the established Church and remained such 
until the War of Independence; and that under this establishment Dissen- 
ters were tolerated, but there was no freedom of conscience in the true sense 
ofthe term. The essay is an original and interesting contribution to the relig- 
ious history of the country. It closes with a brief but valuable account of the 
sources of information on the religious development in North Carolina.—— 
Church and State in Early Maryland. By George Petrie, Ph.D., Professor 
of History, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Pp.50. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1892.) [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Herbert B. Adams, editor, tenth series, iv.] Dr. Petrie has 
gathered from the original sources the facts in regard to the relations of 
Church and State in Maryland and put them in a vivid and interesting form. He 
reaches no new conclusions, but verifies and confirms in general those reached 
by previous investigators and establishes them on a basis of sound documen- 
tary evidence. It need hardly be said that the essayist brings out with vivid- 
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ness the peculiar features of the history of the relations of Church and State 
in Maryland, which are so anomalous at first sight, viz.: the facts that a 
Roman Catholic proprietary (Lord Baltimore) granted full religious freedom 
in his domains and that a stringent religious law was passed by the Assembly 
of 1649, which in some respects was unique in its comprehensiveness.—— 
Cotton Mather : the Puritan-Priest. By Barrett Wendell. Pp. vi,821. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1892.) The author without being a believer 
even in the modified modern forms of the system of thought which Cotton 
Mather so enthusiastically expounded and defended, treats the personal his- 
tory of the great puritan with the utmost fairness and sympathy. His object 
may be best given in his own words. It is, ‘“‘ To tell what manner of man he 
was, what manner of world he lived in, why—with all the oddities and fail- 
ings that are to us so grotesque—he seems well worth remembering. For this 
Cotton Mather was of those who take life in earnest, and the life he took in 
earnest was, through the sixty-five years he passed on earth, the life of that 
New England which, we who come of it, like to believe the source of what is 
best in our own America. If, for a while, we can make ourselves see life as 
he saw it, we shall have done what I have in view.”,——Thomas Hooker :* 
Preacher, Founder, Democrat. By George Leon Walker. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1891.) The more carefully and minutely this volume in the 
‘*Makers of America ”’ series is examined, the more thoroughly it will commend 
itself as a work of genuine merit. Its method is characterized by the utmost 
care, precision, accuracy and fullness in detail. The author has not spared 
himself any pains in ascertaining his facts by personal visit and inspection of 
the places and the documents from which information about Thomas Hooker 
was to be obtained. And all this information he has clothed with a rare and 
charming style calculated to rouse and sustain the historical interest and at 
the same time gratify the literary taste. The fact that Dr. Walker has been 
for more than ten years past the pastor of the church founded by Thomas 
Hooker no doubt contributed to his zeal as he investigated and wrote of his 
predecessor, as it will contribute to the interest of his readers.——Henry 
Jackson Van Dyke. Pp. iv, 168. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., 1892.) Evidently this volume is not intended to be a biography of Dr. 
Van Dyke but a memorial simply, vividly and beautifully bringing before the 
minds of his friends and of the Presbyterian Church, which he served with 
such marked ability, the personality of the vigorous leader in the Revision 
movement. It contains a sketch of Dr. Van Dyke’s life—perhaps too brief 
and one-sided to give a full idea of the man, but yet full enough for the pur- 
pose. This sketch is followed by three sermons preached respectively on 
December 28, 1856 ; May 17, 1877, and May 24, 1891. The last of these will 
be remembered as the last sermon preached by Dr. Van Dyke; the second 
was the discourse with which he opened the General Assembly of 1877 as re- 
tiring Moderator, and the first taken from his earlier ministry completes the 
picture given of him asa preacher. The volume closes with the expressions 
of respect and sorrow which were occasioned by his sudden death.——Charles 
H. Spuryeon: His Faith and Works. By H. L. Wayland. Pp. 317. (Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1892.) The plan of this 
work is so different from that of any mentioned in our Summary for July (see 
PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, July, 1892, p. 597) that we give 
a separate account of ithere. It is somewhat like a symposium in which the 
author acts as a toastmaster. He writes first of the great preacher to the 
time of his settlement in the Metropolitan Tabernacle and then introduces 
Drs. T. H. Pattison, E.G. Robinson and H. G. Weston, who speak succes- 
sively of Spurgeon as a preacher. Dr. Pattison then adds a chapter on Spur- 
geon as a friend, and Dr. T. Armitage follows with one on Spurgeon as a 
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man. The author then takes up the thread of the. story, and in a vivid and 
pleasant way unfolds Spurgeon’s work in the Pastors’ College, the Orphanage 
and before the public as an author. At this point he once more yields the 
floor—this time to Dr. W. E. Hatcher, who speaks of Spurgeon as he saw 
him. Dr. Wayland then closes the volume with an account of the later events 
in the life of Spurgeon.— The Character and Services of the Rev. Thomas 
H. Skinner, D.D., LL.D. A Memorial Address delivered before the Officers, 
Faculty and Students of McCormick Theological Seminary, April 5, 1892. 
By Rev. David R. Breed, D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, 
Chicago, 1892. Besides the memorial address by Dr. Breed—a most appro- 
priate tribute to the memory of one who rendered so extended and valuable 
service to the Church—this pamphlet contains copies of resolutions passed by 
the Church of the Covenant, the Faculty of McCormick Seminary, the Board 
of Trustees of the same institution, the session of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati and the Sigma Phi Society of Chicago, and a list of the 
published addresses of Dr. Skinner.——Leaders of Thought in the Modern 
Church. By Reuen Thomas, author of Through Death to Life, Divine Sover- 
eignty,etc. Pp. 191. (Boston: Lothrop & Co,, 1892.) This volume contains 
sketches of eight theologians of the last and of the present centuries. Prepared 
originally as discourses to be delivered before a popular audience, they will be 
relished more as summer reading for the occasional humorous sallies to be 
found in them than for the accuracy of the scholarship or the depth of his- 
toric insight exhibited in them.—— Mark Hopkins. By Franklin Carter, Presi- 
dent of Williams College. Pp. 375. (Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1892.) It may be said of this volume in the ‘*American Religious Lead- 
ers’’ series that it lacks neither in the fascination of its subject nor in the at- 
tractiveness of the manner of presentation. The true greatness of the man, the 
importance of the work in which he was engaged, the originality of many of 
his views and the effectiveness of his methods, and the multitude and en- 
thusiasm of his pupils and admirers combine in putting Mark Hopkins in the 
foremost rank among American leaders of thought. No matter how one may 
differ from his views in philosophy and theology, or in regard to the wisdom 
of his solution of the difficult problem with which the American Board has 
been troubled of late years, one cannot but feel that Mark Hopkins was a 
power for good, and wish that his influence may never be less in New England 
and in the whole land. One cannot help at the same time, as he reads this 
volume, falling into the moralizing mood and comparing the ideal of the Col- 
lege presidency which seems to have actuated Dr. Hopkins, and which in 
many respects he so fully realized, with the ideal of that office now gaining 
ground. It is a serious question whether the office has gained by being 
limited to administrative duties. It is doubtful whether any of the great uni- 
versities which are being built with astonishing rapidity in these latter days 
under the new ideal of the presidential office, will ever do as much to build up 
true manhood as Williams College did under Mark Hopkins.——Papers of the 
American Society of Church History. Vol. iv: Report and Papers of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting, held in the City of Washington, December 29 and 30, 1891. 
Edited by Rev. Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A. Pp. viii, 235. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892.) One of the most valuable features of 
this volume of the American Church History Society’s Proceedings is the 
thirty-two-page list of Works of interest to the student of Church history 
which have appeared in 1891. There is an element of timeliness in the paper 
on the * Religious Motives of Christopher Columbus,’’ by Messrs. W. K. 
and Charles R. Gillett, as also in the: paper on the “ Bulls Distributing 
America,” by Prof. Gordon. It is gratifying to notice that the meetings of 
the Society are growing both in the number of those who attend and in the 
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interest of the papers presented.—Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Von 
Dr. Wilhelm Moeller, ord. Professor der Kirchengeschichte in Kiel. Erster 
Band: “Die alte Kirche.”’ Pp. xii, 575. Zweiter Band: ‘‘ Das Mittelalter.” 
Pp. xii, 560. (Freiburg i. B.: Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr, 1889, 
1891.) .A new compendious work on Church history, especially in German, 
must show sufficient reason for its appearance. We cannot say that the 
work of Prof. Moeller does not do this. Its main feature is to be found in 
the method of presentation. The author departs in this respect from the 
precedents set him by the earlier Church historians. Instead of treating the 
history of the Church by centuries after the manner of the Magdeburg Cen- 
turiators and Mosheim, or in great periods subdivided topically under the 
titles, uniformly used, of Church extension, literary productions, discipline, 
morals, doctrine, etc., Moeller attempts to trace in a continuous representa- 
tion the various movements of the life of the Church. This method, always 
the favorite method of Roman Catholic Church historians, has been the ob- 
jective point towards which of recent years writers of manuals have tended, 
and the work of Moeller may be looked at as the ripening of a progressive 
tendency rather than a revolution in ecclesiastical historiography. In other 
and minor matters the work does not differ strikingly from its predecessors. 
Chicago. ANDREW C. ZENOS. 


Ill—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE IMPREGNABLE Rock oF HOLY ScripTurRE. By the Rt. Hon. W. 
E, GLADSTONE, M.P. Revised and enlarged from The Sunday School 
Times. Philadelphia: John D. Wattles, 1891. 8vo, pp. 358. 


The distinguished author of this work is the most busy and influential 
statesman of our day and not a classical scholar by profession, yet his 
Homeric Age and his other contributions to literature on the classics have 
made many wish that all his studies had been in this field. Late in life, 
however, he has entered still a third department of inquiry, that of Biblical 
Criticism ; and here, too, his success has been such that as we read the book 
before us, his first essay of the kind, we almost regret that his attention has 
not been always given to the Scriptures. We believe that he could have been 
as great and more useful as a “defender of the faith ” than he has been as 
the “champion of Home Rule.” In the work that we are examining, Mr. 
Gladstone does not take issue with the “ Higher Criticism.”’ He wisely 
declines to enter a controversy for which he feels that he is not technically 
qualified. More than this, it does not seem to him that issue need be taken. 
In his judgment even the most hostile criticism can only render it clearer 
that Holy Scripture is an impregnable rock. ‘‘ We may grant,’ he says, 
“‘ for argument’s sake, to the negative or destructive specialist in the field of 
the ancient Scriptures, all which as a specialist he can by possibility be 
entitled to ask respecting the age, text, and authorship of the books, and yet 
may hold firmly, as firmly as of old, to the ideas justly conveyed by the title 
I have adopted for these papers, and may invite our fellow-men to stand 
along with us on the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture.”? His aim, there- 
fore, is to show “‘ that the operations of criticism properly so called, affecting 
as they do the literary form of the books, leave the questions of substance, 
namely, those of history, miracle and revelation substantially where they 
found them.” This he proceeds to do in essays on ‘* The Creation Story,” 
on ‘* The Office and Work of the Old Testament in Outline,” on ‘‘ The 
Psalms,” on ‘‘ The Mosaic Legislation,’’ and on ‘* The Recent Corroborations 
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of Scripture from the Regions of History and Natural Science.’? The 
book concludes with a chapter in which results are summed up and some 
striking and sound observations are made on the tendencies of the age 
towards skepticism, materialism and the formation of hasty judgments 
specially on religious questions. 

The following criticisms are offered:.1. Too much is granted. ‘‘ Ques- 
tions of substance ’’ are not independent of ‘‘ the literary form of the books.” 
If Moses be not the author of the Pentateuch, we must change our concep- 
tion of the Saviour Himself; for He taught that he was. If inspiration does 
not extend to the words of Scripture, where is its authority? Whatever it 
records, it is at best but a fallible record. 2. The work has, however, very 
high value in exposing the arrogance of the critics, in showing how unwar- 
rantable are many of their assumptions, and in proving to be false not a few 
of their conclusions as to the scope and bearing of their criticism. The treat- 
ment is occasionally as keen as it is just. Witness the disposition of Prof. 
Huxley’s * weapon of precision ” on p. 320. 8. The argument isall the more 
valuable because, as Mr. Gladstone says, ‘‘ Few persons of our British race 
have lived through a longer period of incessant argumentative contention, or 
have had a more diversified experience in trying to ascertain, for purposes 
immediately practical, the difference between tenable and untenable posi- 
tions.”’ 4. The style is clear, forcible, and singularly graceful as well as 
dignified ; and the printer has left nothing undone to add to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 

Philadelphia. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


BURNING QUESTIONS OF THE LIFE THAT Now Is, AND OF THAT 
WHICH IS TO COME. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. New York: The 
Century Co. 


This duodecimo volume of 248 pages is apologetical, answering from the 
Christian standpoint such “ burning questions ”’ as ‘* Has evolution abolished 
God?” ‘Can man know God ?” ‘** Is man only a machine ?”’ ** What is the 
use of prayer ?”’ ‘Is death the end?” “‘ Who is Jesus Christ ?” ** Are the 
gospels fairy tales ?” ‘* Where is the kingdom of God?” A glance at these 
topics will demonstrate the fact that they are indeed ‘burning questions,” 
in the sense of their exceeding importance at the present juncture. These 
are the questions precisely which claim attention in this age and cannot be 
overlooked by the Christian apologist. If Dr. Gladden has been wise in the 
selection of his themes, he has also been happy in his treatment of them. 
His well-known popular style is admirably adapted. to the discussion of such 
topics. He does not approach his subjects as a profound theological critic, 
nor as an expert in science, but possessing a fair share of ability in the one and 
knowledge in the other department, he brings to the task he has set for himself 
such an array of fact and argument as will carry conviction to dispassionate 
minds. 

Whilst, however, each of these eight chapters has value in its special 
discussion, we cannot regard them as possessing equal weight in apologetic 
lines. The first—‘ Has evolution abolished God ?’’—as an answer to the 
popular impression that the hypotheses of Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, if 
proven, would render ‘“‘ deity ” ‘* superfluous,” is especially strong; inasmuch 
as in it he shows conclusively, from the positions conceded by evolutionists 
themselves, that in the origin of germs with their admitted potencies, and in 
all the subsequent changes both in the fauna and the flora of earth, thereis yet 
ample room for the work of a creative intelligence. The second chapter, on 
the question, ‘‘ Can man know God ?”’ has special value as a reply to agnos- 
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ticism. Quoting Mr. Herbert Spencer, our author clearly shows that he, the 
leading agnostic, makes concessions touching an ultimate dominant force 
in the universe lying back of all forms of being, which compel the recogni- 
tion of a supreme intelligence. This the agnostic names the ‘‘ Unknow- 
able,” the Christian ‘“‘God.” The third chapter answers the question, “Is 
man only a machine ?”’ in the same convincing manner. Quoting from 
Moleschott and Vogt, leading materialists, to the effect that ‘‘ man is pro- 
duced from wind and ashes,” that “‘ he is the sum of his parents and his wet- 
nurse,”’ that “‘ his will is the necessary consequence of all these causes gov- 
erned by the laws of nature, just as the planet in its orbit, and the vegetable 
in its soil,’’ that “‘ free will does not exist,” that ‘‘at no moment are we our 
own masters,’”’ he proceeds to show how utterly all this is contradicted by 
the consciousness of every well-balanced mind, and how universally man’s 
freedom and responsibility are recognized by mankind. ‘This is not the 
dogma of one narrow creed ; it is the universal witness of humanity.”” The 
questions asked in the next two chapters, viz.: ‘‘ What is the use of prayer ?”” 
and ‘Is death the end ?”’ are answered—the first in view of the most recent 
rationalistic, and the second in view of the latest scientific objections. The 
last three chapters of the book, which deal with the questions, ‘ Who is 
Jesus Christ ?”’ “* Are the gospels fairy tales?”’ and ‘‘ Where is the kingdom 
of God ?” are, in our judgment, hardly equal in apologetic value to their 
predecessors. The last, especially, adds but little to the general discussion. 

Upon the whole work, however, we must pronounce a favorable opinion. 
To those who have neither the time nor inclination to consult more elaborate 
critical discussions in which the same ground is covered, this work will be 
of value. If our space permitted we might dissent from some of Dr. 
Gladden’s minor positions. In the fourth chapter, for instance, when desig- 
nating the things for which we should pray, he says, that no one should ask 
God to make him ‘‘a true Christian disciple.” This, certainly, is not in 
accord with what we conceive to be the Scripture idea of regeneration. If 
we, as Christians, ‘‘ are His workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works,”’ we have here an object for which to pray. We have detected, how- 
ever, but few of these minor blemishes. In the main the tone of the book is 
evangelical and reverent and will tend to convince the skeptical whilst con- 
firming the faith of the Christian. 

Tecumseh, Neb. WILLIAM W. HARSHA. 


Hours with a Skeptic. By D. W. Faunce,D.D. 12mo, pp. 240. (Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1892.) Dr. Faunce has 
put together in this volume, under the form of a series of interviews with 
a dying man of skeptical turn, a most admirable body of primary apolo- 
getics. In the course of an argument on such a variety of subjects as nat- 
urally come up for discussion, positions are of course occasionally taken 
with which we are not in full accord, as, e. g., that ‘‘all force is in mind ”’ 
(p. 51), and that miracles are ‘less proofs than manifestations ’’ of Chris- 
tianity (p. 167). But both the warp and woof of the book are wonderfully 
satisfying ; and the author fairly makes the doctrines and facts alike of Chris- 
tianity, ‘‘ which seem to some to frown on them, to change their faces and 
smile.” Where all is so good it is hard to particularize specially excellent 
passages. Let us point only to the striking way in which the question of a 
character for God is brought suddenly in and made to prove His personality 
(p. 50) ; and the remarks on the need of a divine intervention to save man 
from the crimes of his religious inventions—instructive reading these must be 
to the students of ‘*‘ comparative religion,” in the wrong sense of the term. 
**Man’s most unfortunate things are his religions These ‘terrible 
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religions’ are all the result of ‘natural enlightenment.’ If these are the 
light, what must the darkness be? .... The ‘spiritual faculty in man” 
.... i8 certainly, judging from its fruits, the most depraved thing in us. 
.... Itisa part of us that has met with a mishap. It is a magnet that has 
lost its polarity... .. What is this natural ‘ illumination of every man’ 
worth asa sovereign guide in religion ?” (pp. 85-87). The book has, how- 
ever, a greater value than even this apologetical one. As an example to a 
young pastor of how to deal with an inquiring spirit troubled with doubts 
(for this is what Dr. Faunce’s “ skeptic ” really is), so as to bring him not 
merely to silence but to his knees, it is above praise. Models of this truest 
and most necessary pastoral work that can be safely recommended are rare. 
We have one in Dr. John D. Wells’ Saved by Grace, now published by the 
Presbyterian Board; this is a record of faithful dealing with a young and 
unlearned soul. Dr. Faunce’s book gives us another, which is an example 
of how an older and more sophisticated soul may be dealt with. Every 
pastor ought to study these two books.—Genesis I and Modern Science. 
By Charles B. Warring, Ph.D., Author of The Miracle of To-Day, Genesis: 
and Its Critics, etc. 12mo, pp. 245. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1892.) Dr. 
‘Warring has written on the scientific accuracy of the narrative of the first 
chapter of Genesis before; and indeed the substance of the present book 
appeared first a few years ago in The Living Church. His method is similar 
to that of Dr. Faunce in the book just mentioned—it isa dialogue with a 
rather complaisant and most unusually fair-minded ‘ professor.’? The object 
he sets before himself is expressed in ‘‘ these two questions: Are the physical 
statements in the first twenty-seven verses true ? and, Is their order correct ?” 
(p. 17). He remarks: “ It is important to remember that the Bible was not 
given to man to teach him science. Incidentally, as it were, it contains a 
vast amount of physical truth, but that isa very different matter” (p. 25). 
‘* The Hebrews could not have understood had Moses undertaken to tell how 
God created the heaven and the earth, and I very much suspect he would 
have no better success now, though he had Royal Societies and National 
Academies for his audience. But the simple fact that God did create the 
heaven and the earth the Hebrews could and, I may add, did understand as 
well as the wisest moderns” (p. 24). These are very sensible remarks; and 
they adumbrate the true position regarding the relation of the Bible to 
science. Accordantly the author says that while God did not intend the 
Bible to teach science, neither ‘‘ did He make the stars to teach astronomy ; 
nor light to teach optics, but for all that, in them, potentially at least, are 
those sciences. I do not believe that science can be Jearned from the Bible 
any more than history can be learned from the prophecies; but as in the 
latter we learn their true meaning from the history which records their ful- 
fillment, so the science which gives us so many facts about creation enables 
us to know what is the true meaning of those brief descriptions which make 
up the narratives ” (p. 175). This may be extremely stated, bit it points out 
the truth in this much disputed matter. In expounding the first chapter of 
Genesis thus in the light of science, Dr. Warring does not always carry us 
with him. He seems to be too minute in seeking correspondences ; and some- 
times to press the narrative under the thumb-screw of too severe an exeget- 
ical method. Nor do all of his harmonistic expedients commend themselves 
to us. The peculiarities of his exposition are chiefly the following : His view 
that the ‘days’ of the narrative are ordinary days of twenty-four hours 
each, serving to mark the end of each successive period of varying 
length (p. 190 sq.)—a view which seems to be exegetically untenable; and his 
contention that the account in Genesis concerns the origin only of those 
things which man sees and with which he deals, only therefore of things con- 
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temporary with man, and “‘ has nothing to do with the long succession of geo- 
logical horizons, with plants and animals preceding and unlike those contem- 
poraneous with man” (p. 26 ; cf. 16, 17, 191 sq.) —a suggestion which probably 
embodies an exegetical fact of importance, but which needs to be worked 
out more sympathetically than is done here. Dr. Warring’s synchronizing 
of the periods marked out by the days, with geological periods, is also pecu- 
liar: the first day is made to cover pregeological time; the second the Azoic 
and Archean times; the third, the whole stretch from the Lower Silurian to 
the Tertiary, inclusive; while the Quaternary period is divided between the 
fourth, fifth and sixth days. The book is written with good temper and suf- 
ficient knowledge, but will probably be more valuable as an argumentum ad 
hominem to silence the gainsayer, than asa constructive piece of work.—— 
Religion for the Times. By Lucien Clark, D.D., Assistant Editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 12mo, pp. 421. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1892.) ‘“ This 
work,” says the Introduction, ‘ is not a treatise on Christian evidences, yet 
it is confidently believed that it contains many forcible evidences of the truth 
and substantial value of Christianity. There can be no clearer proof of the 
power and utility of a system than the fact that it furnishes real assistance 
to men in the affairs of this life.” It is to exhibit the fact of ‘ the utility 
of Christianity in its relations to the fundamental interests of humanity” 
that the author devotes himself, in a series of chapters on Christianity and 
Secular Pursuits, the Best System of Morals, Culture and Christianity, the 
Debt of Civilization to Christianity, Christianity the Pillar of the State, the 
Value of the Christian Home, Christianity the Light in Darkness, the Friend 
of the Poor, the Fountain of Benevolence, the Guide and Protector of Youth, 
the Consolation of Age and the Conqueror of Death. This is quite an exten- 
sive scheme and in its entirety gives a comprehensive survey of the impact 
of Christianity on humanlife. There is some danger in treating this theme 
to-day of overstating the relative importance of Christianity’s work for this 
world: and it isa high excellence of Dr. Clark’s treatment of the relation 
of Christianity to secular pursuits, that he fairly avoids this danger, laying 
the stress on the mission of Christianity ‘‘ to rescue man from sin, to restore 
him to his proper relation with God, and introduce him into the kingdom of 
heaven,”’ and making the saving of the soul and the provision for the other 
world primary, and its fitting for a ‘‘ kingdom ”’ in this world subsidiary. A 
passage in the Introduction perhaps oversteps the mark: ‘‘ Certainly one 
object of the mission of Christ and His gospel was to bring men to glory, 
but that is a remote object.” This is true only in the sense that it is the ulti- 
mate, determining end, to which all else tends. For, after all that can be 
said of the secular profitableness of godliness, which has promise of the life 
which now is, we cannot be freed from the great fact that the life that now 
is, is itself only a brief preparation for that eternal life which is to come. 
This greater outlook only, however, provides an additional stimulus to dili- 
gence in the application of godliness to the life that now is. It only, there- 
fore, sharpens the point of the exhortations of Dr. Clark, sufficiently pointed 
already, such as: *** Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work ’ is a com- 
mand as imperative and as important as that other which relates to sacred 
offices, ‘ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy’’’ (p. 16). We can com- 
mend the book as a sober and clear study of the relation of Christians to 
life, by one who knows how to hold the balance true. We may ask one ques- 
tion, however : Can we say, with Dr. Clark, that all infidel attacks are aimed 
against only the misrepresentations and caricatures of Christianity ? In that 
case would not the true apologetics be of that concessive kind which aban- 
dons all that is attacked? But this, Dr. Clark, justly as we think, scores as 
“* foolish and futile ” (p. 106).——Christus Comprobater ; or, The Testimony of 
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Christ to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Third Edition. 16mo, pp. 218. (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: E. & J. B. Young 
& Co., 1892.) We know of nothing which can be more cordially recom- 
mended to those of ‘‘ distressed faith” in these days of the assault of the 
newer forms of destructive criticism on the Old Testament, than this little 
treatise of Bishop Ellicott’s. Scholars with leisure and special knowledge suf- 
ficient will, of course, know how to go elsewhere. But Bishop Ellicott is 
himself an exact and critical scholar; and, though his work has laid rather 
in the New Testament field, yet literary and critical processes are essentially 
the same in all fields, and it is not without its advantages to have a judgment 
on them, as applied to the Old Testament, from the hand of an instructed 
and trained outsider. The main question which he raises is the simple and 
decisive one of how far the testimony of Christ authenticates the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament and discredits the asserted results of destructive criti- 
cism. The exigencies of modern controversy compel, however, the discus- 
sion of two preliminary questions: Whether such an appeal may justly be 
made to Christ; and, Whether in making it to Him we are appealing to an 
infallible Judge. It is refreshing to read a writer on these subjects who 
speaks with some just conception of the problems raised. For no phenome- 
non of current discussion has been more striking than the amazing ignorance 
of fundamental Christological principles which has been displayed by those 
who have been led to speak of the mysteries of the Person of Christ in the 
interests of the findings of the new destructive criticism as applied to the 
Old Testament. Bishop Ellicott animadverts, most justly, on ‘‘ the confu- 
sion of thought on this subject,’ as ‘‘ simply portentous;”’ and the illustra- 
tions he gives from recent sermons by Bishop Moorehouse fully justify the 
characterization. Yet the popular advocates of the ‘‘ limitation of our Lord’s 
knowledge as man ”’ within the bounds required for the peace of mind of the 
new school of criticism, follow the example of Bishop Moorehouse (cf. THE 
PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, VOI. iii, pp. 180,181). There is 
here a great difference between the German advocates of kenosis, from Thoma- 
sius to Gess, who out of full knowledge of the Christological thought of the 
Church were seeking to sound the depths of an unfathomable doctrine, and 
too many of the recent advocates of the new criticism on English and Ameri- 
can soil. These latter are not students of the Christological issues involved ; 
they simply, in a manner too often very much like levity, call in the 
theory of kenosis to ease their difficulties in an entirely different line of 
research. It is worthy of note that Bishop Ellicott himself, while properly 
rebuking their shallowness, seems to have been misled by them into confin- 
ing his discussion to the knowledge possessed by Christ’s human soul (p. 108). 
This is not the question. But rather, what knowledge did the Incarnate 
Logos—the God-man—have in possession and use? After his admirable 
exhibition of the amount and kind of knowledge which might be expected 
in Christ’s human soul, Bishop Ellicott needs to complete the argument by 
remarking that Christ was something more than man, and, as God-man, 
would needs possess omniscience. Having cleared the way by these discus- 
sions, the later lectures are taken up with a most excellent exhibition of our 
Lord’s testimony to the Old Testament, which is perfectly conclusive against 
many of the conclusions of the newer destructive criticism, for all who would 
call Christ with any fullness of meaning, their leader, guide and teacher. The 
real ground of the violent objection to the appeal to Christ which is raised in 
many quarters, is thus neatly brought out: because, if the natural sense of 
Christ’s words in appealing to the Old Testament be allowed, ‘‘ they do dis- 
tinctly negative, not merely several of the results ot the analytical view and 
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of the conclusions at which its advocates have arrived, but even some of 
the ground principles of modern criticism.’’ ‘‘ This,’ the Bishop adds, ‘ is. 
very plainly felt by the supporters of that movement, and may account for 
the earnestness and even bitterness with which any reference to Christ is 
deprecated in matters alleged to belong exclusively to the domain of critical 
inquiry” (p. 178). But we cannot exhaust the good things in this little 
book in a notice. It ought to bein the hands of every intelligent church- 
member in these days of doubt and difficulty. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Problem of Jesus.. By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. Re- 
vised Edition. (F. H. Revell Co.) The object of this graceful sketch is to 
show that Jesus is a phenomenon in His personality, His religion and His 
influence, and one for which it is impossible to account save on the view 
that while He was David’s Son, He was also David’s Lord. The theme is by 
no means new, but it is handled with freshness and power. The rhetoric is 
not always faultless, the antitheses on pp. 6 and 9 being somewhat over- 
strained (e. g., ‘acute yet not sharp,’’ “ delicate, without daintiness,”’ etc.), 
yet no one can read the book without a deepened conviction of Christ’s 
incomparable character.—The Great Dilemma: Christ His Own Witness 
or His Own Accuser. By Henry B. Ottley, M.A., Vicar of Eastbourne. 
(American Tract Society.) This volume, like the preceding, is an argument 
founded upon Christ’s words and works. Originally issued some years since 
in Britain, it has been revised for the present edition. The dilemma which 
it states has been set forth before, but not with so much lucidity and force. 
The writer discusses Christ’s claims to sinlessness, to truth, to Messiahship, 
to divine royalty, to supernatural power and to coequal Godhead with His 
Father, and shows in each of these particulars that one is shut up to the 
conclusion that either Christ was what He claimed to be or else He was the 
greatest of impostors. The argument, as the author informs us in his Pre- 
face, has been objected to as ‘* harsh and trenchant,” or, as another says, 
‘“* terrible and intolerable.’’ But this avoids the question of its truthfulness. 
If it be valid, as we certainly think it is, there is no escape from the dilemma, 
and men must choose one or the other of the opposing views, no third alter- 
native being possible. Christus, si non deus, non bonus.—— Windows or 
Gospel Lights for Gospel Subjects. By Sarah G. Stock. (F. H. Revell Co.) 
The somewhat affected title of this book, containing ‘suggestions for 
addresses and lessons on Scripture emblems,” should not blind any to its. 
usefulness. It takes up such themes as arrows, dew, seed, sheep, and bring- 
ing together the utterances of Holy Writ concerning them, offers many 
he)pful hints for their use and application. Its especial value lies in its sug- 
gestiveness, stimulating the reader to further reflection and inquiry.—— Zhe 
Unseen Friend. By Lucy Larcom. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) A volume 
of such tender reverence and spirituality, so gracefully written and so 
incisive and thoughtful that it seems ungracious to criticise it. Yet its 
theology has the vagueness of Maurice, Kingsley and Max Miiller, and at 
times impinges on cardinal evangelical truths. Thus speaking of Christ, it 
is said (p. 73), ‘‘ Through the communication of His purity and holiness to 
our sin-diseased natures, as by healthy blood poured into our soul’s veins, 
and by this only, are we renewed and saved.’? This is doing away the 
offense of the cross and denying the cornerstone of Protestantism. The 
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work done in us presupposes a work done for us, and if the latter be omitted 
the foundation passes from the everliving Rock to shifting sand. So the 
personality of the Holy Ghost is not a ‘‘ mistake of theologians ”’ (p. 94), but 
the lifeblood of the believer’s growth and development.—— De Zondagsschool. 
Bijdrage tot de Kennis van hare Geschiedenis, Wezen en Resultaten. Door 
Rev. Henry E. Dosker. (Kampen: J. H. Bos.) This is a Dutch transla- 
‘tion of a paper read by the author before a Sunday-school Convention held 
in Holland, Mich., in 1891, in which the history, nature and results of the 
‘institution are compendiously set forth. Dr. H. Bavinck contributes an 
‘introduction in which he mentions the Hollandish literature of the subject, 
‘and declares that this little treatise is not superfluous. The institution is 
not so popular in Holland as in English-speaking countries, nor is it properly 
incorporated in the life of the Church. Still the rich blessings it has secured 
entitle it to a prominent place in the esteem of the people of God, and the 
-circulation of Mr. Dosker’s tractate will promote the attainment of this end. 
Though moderate in compass, it contains much trustworthy information and 
‘will doubtless render good service to the cause of the religious instruction of 
the young.——The Life and Light of Men. Expositions of Jobn i-xii. By 
F. B. Meyer, B.S. (F. H. Revell Co.) Mr. Meyer is well known through 
many previous publications which have met with much acceptance and 
gained a wide circulation. The present volume is an attempt to draw 
from the first twelve chapters of the fourth gospel some of its unsearchable 
riches for the culture of the inner life. There is no verbal criticism nor any 
profound exegesis, but a practical development and application of the princi- 
pal themes set forth by the beloved disciple. The tone throughout is spiri- 
tual and evangelical and the style is simple and incisive. Occasionally Mr. 
Meyer sees more in a passage than it was intended to teach, yet what he 
says is so wholesome and edifying that one can hardly wish it away. But 
there are times when he presents old truth with new vividness and power, 
and on every page there is a sweet savor as of ointment poured forth.—— 
The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, 
D.D. Vol. xvi: Jeremiah xx to Daniel. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) This 
volume completes the greater prophets and gives promise of the fulfillment 
of the author’s large undertaking to comment on the whole volume of 
Scripture. He gives no signs of weariness or exhaustion, but comes with 
freshness and vigor even to familiar portions of the Word. Exposition 
occupies a very small space, but there is much ingenious application and 
eloquent discussion. Sometimes the preacher trips in theology, as for exam- 
ple when he says (p. 285), ‘* It is character that is elected—goodness to life, 
evil to death,’’ which is simply to deny any election at all. But in general 
Dr. Parker is happy in deducting lessons for our own day and generation 
from the utterances of the old prophets. The prayers are of the same general 
character as in previous volumes, but the ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose,’ as the 
short comments on single verses are called, are keen and suggestive.—— 
Selections from the Religious and Literary Writings of John H. Bocock, D.D., 
with a Biographical Sketch by C. R. Vaughan, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
(Richmond: Whittet & Shepperson.) This is an appropriate memorial of an 
eminent minister in the Southern Presbyterian Church. The selections 
‘cover a wide range and give ample testimony to the ability and industry of 
Dr. Bocock. We have been particularly interested in the pages entitled 
‘* Lights and Shadows of Auld Lang Syne,” which indicate the author’s 
practical wisdom in dealing with the impenitent and with inquirers.——A 
Seeming Trifle. By Mrs. M. Jeanie Mallary. Roy’s Opportunity and How 
He Improved It. By Annie L. Hannah. These are two works of fiction from 
the press of the American Tract Society. They are well written, of an 
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elevated moral tone and quite free from extravagance in plot or sentiment. 
Of course they do not compete with the great masters in dramatic interest 
or nice characterization, yet they have life and spice enough to engage the 
attention of ordinary readers, and their influence cannot but be wholesome 
and happy. Experience has shown that such books as these are useful to a 
large class.——The Jewish Tabernacle and its Furniture in their Typical 
Teachings. By Richard Newton, D.D. The Heath in the Wilderness; or, 
Sermons to the People. By the Same. (American Tract Society.) These are 
reprints of two of the best works of the late Dr. Newton, so well known for 
evangelical fervor and success. The latter of the two contains a brief but 
interesting memoir of the revered author and his ministry.—— The Evils of 
Popular Ignorance. By John Foster. The Improvement of Time. By the 
Same. (Jbid.) It is far too late to commend the essays of Foster. Their 
vigor and original force are universally acknowledged. Foster’s style lacks 
ease and perspicuity, but his thoughts are weighty and suggestive, and no 
young man can read them without strengthening his mental and spiritual 
fibre. The Tract Society does well in reproducing new editions of such 
sterling works.——The same may be said of their reissue of Dr. Macduff’s 
pleasing and instructive volume entitled, In Christo; or, The Monogram of St. 
Paul. So much doctrinal and practical truth is involved in the great apos- 
tle’s favorite phrase “‘ In Christ ”’ that any tolerable exposition of it must be 
of service to the old or the young in Christian life. Dr. Macduff’s graceful 
style and evangelical spirit make his pages attractive and edifying.—— 
B. Westermann & Co. have sent us the 7th, 8th and 9th Lieferungen of the 
Theologisches Hilfslexicon noticed in the July number of this REVIEW. 
These bring the carefully prepared chronological table down to the year 
1856, and the lexicon of places important in Church history from Bolsena to 
Fécamp. The latter aims to give all necessary information in the smallest 
possible compass. There is also a full list of liturgical tables, i.¢., of the 
Pericopes of Scripture selected for various seasons of the Church year by the 
evangelical bodies of Germany, Austria and Russia, together with some from 
private sources. The citations are very full and the arrangement is certainly 
convenient. A more generally useful portion of the work is synchronistic 
tables of Biblical history containing parallels of the Gospels, with lists of the 
miracles and parables, outlines of Paul’s career, parallel years of the Greek, 
Syriac, Romish and Christian eras, and other useful matter compendiously 
put together. The Hilfslexicon will be, when complete, a real help to any 
industrious student. It is compiled with thoroughness, and, as far as we are 
able to judge, with commendable accuracy.——Homiletical Commentary on 
the Book of Genesis. Chaps. i-viii, by the Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A.; chaps. ix-l, 
by the Rev. T. H. Leale, A.K.C. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This is the first 
volume of a complete homiletical commentary on the Old Testament, 
extending to twenty volumes. The whole has already been published in 
England, so that there need be no delay in issuing the later portions in this 
country. The work is well described in its title. It contains little or no 
criticism, but is intended simply to exhibit the wealth of Scripture for homi- 
letic purposes. It is prepared with judgment and taste and enriched with 
citations from authors of acknowledged repute. Of course the value of this 
and all other works of like kind depends upon the way in which they ure 
used. A slavish dependence upon them is simply ruinous as it must dwarf 
and enfeeble the mind to the last degree, but occasional consultation of 
their pages for stimulus and suggestion may render service without injury. 
Or a young minister may usefully study the pages as a disciplinary exercise 
without any intention of appropriating their matter. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
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V.—PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


ANALOGY IN THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. Dissertation presented to the 
Board of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins University for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By ABEL H. Huizin@a. Baltimore: 
Press of Isaac Friedenwald Co., 1891. Pp. 63. 


Dr. Huizinga has culled largely from recent works and has gathered numer- 
ous examples of words formed by analogy from the various Semitic lan- 
guages, making from the Hebrew a full, perhaps exhaustive, citation. The 
scattered material thus gathered has been arranged according to the author’s 
comprehensive plan and presented as an organized whole. Passing by with 
only a remark the conversion of original biconsonantal roots or stems, as he 
invariably terms them, into triconsonantal ones by the addition of another 
consonant under the influence of the spirit of triliterality, the author con- 
fines himself to the treatment of analogical formation in a narrower sense ; 
inquiring ‘‘ what instances of such analogy exist in the Semitic languages, 
how they may be most conveniently classified, and how they are related to 
the fundamental structure and characteristics of these languages ?” 

Disturbances from.a normal etymological form ‘‘ affect either the conso- 
nantal ground-stem of a word, or the vocalization of a stem, or those form- 
ative elements .... by which different inflectional forms or derivative 
words are formed.’”? Hence the following classification: I. Analogy as it 
affects the stems of words—(a) Different classes of stems are confused: as 
7 with x” or y”y with vy and vice versa. (b) Stems with weak consonants 
are sometimes inflected like the strong verb: as the construct infinitive 
nmvy side by side with nivy, and ow compared with oviv. (c) Strong 
stems are sometimes treated as weak stems, as where the original & of the 
Hiphil passes through % into 7 after the analogy of the corresponding form 
from 1’y verbs: or they are treated as stems in which a consonant is peculiar ; 
as the present prevalent infixing in Arabic and Assyrian, independently of 
the character of the initial stem-consonant, of what was originally the re- 
flexive prefix t, and which was transposed with a following sibilant only. 
II. Formation by analogy which involves change or confusion in vocaliza- 
tion: as -v from WY, 6 evolved from primitive @. III. Formation by 
analogy in which a formative element is affected—(a) The formative ele- 
ment is sometimes mistaken for part of the stem: as in the third fem. 
mnwy side by side with the etymologically correct nvy, (6) Stem-consonants 
are mistaken for formatives. (c) One formative element influences another : 
as original gatalku was converted into gutalti under the influence of the ¢ in 
the second person, masculine and feminine. (d) A formative element is used 
where etymologically it is out of place, asthe old accusative ending @ (accu- 
sative of direction) is so extended in Hebrew as to be attached to dual and 
plural forms and to be used after prepositions. This classification is exhaust- 
ive, convenient, clear. Its clearness is, however, obscured by the author’s 
unfortunate paragraphing, which is exceedingly broken and affords no guid- 
ance to the continuity or change of thought (cf. pp. 44, 47, 48, 51, 53, 54), 
and by the strange freak which led him to break into the middle of the dis- 
cussion of Class II with the introduction of a new main division of the 
treatise on a new page under the new caption Part III. 

The work is scholarly; the author has availed himself of the latest and 
best thought on the subject. Its value lies in its collection and arrangement 
of material. It presents nothing new, it contains no discussions; simply 
states opinions without weighing them in the balances. It does not 
seek other reasons than analogy as prompting the developments. These 
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peculiar formations are all, indeed, in a broad sense, dependent on analogy 
and are often due to that alone. The mere pointing out of the analogy is . 
sometimes the best explanation of the phenomenon, but not always. At 
once important questions arise. To what extent are, and to what extent 
are not, these formations due to ‘* confusion,” ‘* mistakes,’’ ‘* misconcep- 
tions,” to quote the author’s favorite words? How far in individual cases 
is the choice of the form determined by assonance to the context ? Can 
euphonic principles be discovered which will bring isolated cases under a 
single rule? How far may deviations from the norm of the language be 
traced to dialectic influence brought to bear from without upon individuals 
or communities through the vicissitudes of history ? Ought Daniel’s use of a 
x” formation instead of the pure Hebrew 7 be classed with a Massoretic 
correction of the text from a7” to its x” equivalent? In short, is the 
wholesale classification of peculiar forms as modifications due to analogy, a 
contribution to philological knowledge? Yes; toadegree. It hasits value 
as a preparation for investigation. To this extent, in its measurably full, 
perhaps exhaustive, citation of Hebrew words which have been formed ac- 
cording to analogy, the treatise of Dr. Huizinga is a serviceable preliminary 
study. 
Princeton. . JOHN D. DAVIs. 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, based on 
the Lexicon of Gesenius as translated by Edward Robinson, edited by 
FRANCIS Brown, D.D., with the codperation of S. R. DR1vER, D.D., 
of Oxford, and C. A. Briaes, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. Parti. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1891. 8vo, p. 1-80. 


The need of a new Hebrew dictionary has long been felt in English-speak- 
ing lands. The editions of Gesenius’ works that were prepared by E. Robin- 
son and Tregelles are antiquated, and what has been offered elsewhere 
as a substitute for them, although it might suffice for beginners, is not ade- 
quate for scientific purposes. Prof. Francis Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary, has had the courage to enter upon this difficult task, and in con- 
junction with Prof. S. R. Driver of Oxford and Prof. C. A. Briggs of New 
York, has devoted his strength and labor to the production of a new Hebrew- 
English lexicon that shall correspond with the demands of advanced Old 
Testament science. His undertaking will, without doubt, be greeted every- 
where with joy and thanks. The first part, which includes the letters x to 
‘we, has been in print since June, 1891, and affords us an insight into the 
plan of the editor and his success in carrying it out. 

In regard to the outward form, it deserves unqualified praise that the com- 
mon method of taking up the words according to their initial letters has been 
discarded, and that, in its stead, the principle of arrangement according to 
roots has been carried through consistently. That many roots are assumed 
on analogy, ¢. e., are invented, must be taken in the bargain; but thiscreates 
no difficulty provided that, as has here been done, these roots are expressly 
designated as conjectural. In any case, the other arrangement is both scien- 
tifically and pedagogically reprehensible. The needs of the beginner canstill 
be met by inserting the necessary cross references. In like manner the sepa- 
ration of the Aramaic words from the Hebrew, in a special division at the 
end of the book deserves only approval. 

In editing a lexicon all depends on the purpose that one hasin view. The 
editor of this work has evidently set his aim very high. He wishes not 
merely to meet the need of those who are beginning to learn Hebrew; for 
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that, he must have limited himself very much more in subject matter. He 
wishes also to supply more advanced students of the Bible with an instruct- 
ive reference-book in which they may find in small compass all that is ne- 
cessary for the explanation of the words of the Old Testament and in which, 
at the same time, they can inform themselves in regard to the newer or newest 
views on each particular subject. Ina certain sense, both aims can be com- 
bined ; but in that case the right proportion must be maintained in the selec- 
tion of the material to be inserted,.if the work is not to lose its character as 
@ compendium for the less experienced. It seems to me that the editor has 
failed in this necessary limitation of himself, and that in his hands the second 
aim has overbalanced the first. 

It is far from objectionable, on the contrary it is very commendable, that 
all the known forms of every word (even the pausal pronunciation) are given 
in full; and also that, under the rarer words, all the passages in which they 
occur are cited. In the case of the commoner words, it is briefly indicated in 
figures how often they are found in all, or in this or that meaning, and thus 
the linguistic usage of the different authors and ages can be distinguished. 
In the latter poin in particular there is an important advance on the older 
lexicons. 

Furthermore, it is right and proper, in the case of words and roots that are 
represented in the other Semitic languages, that their foreign representatives 
{including the Sabean and Assyrian as well as the old Hebrew inscriptions) 
should be briefly noticed at the beginning of the article; and in the case of cer- 
tain much used words, such as Sx, O'FIDR, DW, WR, TR, etc., or words of un- 
certain meaning, the etymological discussions themselves could not well have 
been omitted. Moreover, the completeness that has been sought in the 
account of the linguistic usage of the individual words, both in regard to their 
construction, and their shades of meaning, and their varied application, with 
distinction between the literal and figurative, the prosaic and the poetic 
manner of speaking, could not have been dispensed with. 

On the other hand, it is doing too much in a good cause when, with great 
regularity, in the passages cited the corresponding expression of the parallel 
rhythmical member is given in full. One does not need to make it so easy 
for the reader; only now and then is this diffuseness justifiable. Likewise, 
it was not at all necessary, in my opinion, in citing the passages under a word, 
to quote what they say in regard to the word (e. g., p. 14*, in regard to the 
holy tent), or to translate the phrases cited (e. g., p. 42” mid., 44" mid.), or 
to give in detail analogies to particular phrases in other languages together 
with examples of them (e. g., p. 37° top, 73* mid.), or in cases where the exe- 
gesis is doubtful to give a full account, as in a commentary, of the various 
attempts at rendering and to enter into the exegetical problems (e. g., p. 6>, on 
Zech. iii. 9; p. 20*, on Isa. i. 18; p. 56", on Jobxxxiv. 31), or to refer so often to 
new conjectures of exceedingly doubtful value. Moreover archeological-geo- 
graphical articles, such as ids, VDIx, DO’ , could with advantage have been 
made shorter, for questions of this sort cannot be treated exhaustively in a 
lexicon, and there is no lack of handbooks to which reference could be made. 

On the whole, it seems to us that too much is taken in that belongs in 
translations, commentaries and archzological handbooks. In consequence 
of this the material that has been put in has grown out of due proportion. 
Since, however, the bcok had to be kept within limits, the result has been 
that the most condensed style of printing has been employed, which on ac- 
count of its lack of spacing and partly also on account of the smallness of the 
type is very hard on the eyes. Besides this the great quantity of abbrevia- 
tions employed (about 500 in number), that must be learned when the book 
is used, demand too much patience in the reader. 


49 
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The industry and care with which the superabundant. material from the 
new and the newest literature has been gathered up in this work is beyond 
all praise; but here also it could be wished that a soberer choice had been 
made between that which is to be received and that which is to be rejected. 
The newest is not always the best—particularly nowadays, when so much 
that will not stand the test is disseminated by the press. For instance, the 
more experienced Hebraist recognizes immediately as impossible most of the 
textual conjectures with which we are now literally deluged. In a lexicon, 
however, only that belongs which is to the point or which has inner proba- 
bility. Towards many of the Assyrian etymologies (even when they stand 
in Fch. Delitzsch’s lexicon) a greater caution should have been used. The 
theories propounded by De Lagarde and Barth, in regard to the noun forma- 
tion, are already recognized as one-sided and doubtful and at times also as un- 
tenable, so that it was not necessary to record them so industriously as the 
editor has done. The more a lexicographer takes up of this sort of matter, 
simply because it is the newest, the more he subjects his work to the danger 
of soon becoming antiquated. It will be doing well if this work, which 
demands so much labor in editing and in type setting, is completed within ten 
years; and in ten years what is now the newest will have been overtaken by 
something still newer and emendations enough will become necessary. 

In regard to particulars, the following are to be noticed. In the matter of 
comparison with the cognates in other Semitic languages, the Aramaic repre- 
sentative is wanting p. 5 of I. Dae : and p. 7 of 138; the Ethiopic p. 29 of mk, 
p. 48 of AON, p. 59 of 338; the Arabic and Ethiopic p. 1 of ax. In the case of 
the last verb a correcter order of the meanings would be, be lost, vanish, 
perish. P. 75*, 12358, a word invented by Cornill is lexically arranged among 
the words of the Old Testament! P. 35", na°x is compared with the Coptic 
épti; such a word is unknown to me. Compare rather Peyron, lex. 150, De 
Lagarde, Orient, ii, 2f. It is inconceivable how the editor could doubt, p. 
57°, the derivation of wox from Mw, Arab. masa; on the other hand how he 
could admit with the word ‘‘ perhaps”? Fch. Delitzsch’s derivation of the 
word ox mother from the Ass. amdmu (to be wide, roomy). The following 
statements are untenable: p. 17, St body, belly, literally prominent part; p. 
23, 1 prop. a subst. time; p. 58, the classification of N3).% hare under a 
root 338. On p. 19, the etymology of 718 should at least have been indicated 
as doubtful, and p. 65, a question mark would have been in place alongside 
of the utterly improbable speculations of De Lagarde on bx. The un- 
doubtably correct association of ww with the Arabic ’arsun was made before 
De Lagarde by Gesenius in his Thes. Under wx, p. 77, my derivation of 
win, Job xvii. 11 (in Hiob, Aufl. 3 und 4), which G. Hoffmann has now also 
adopted, should at least have been mentioned. On the other hand, p. 77> bot., 
on Deut. xxxiii. 2, my emendation (NDJ. 418) of n73 wx is inserted without 
naming me. 

To the exegetical judgment of the author exception could often be taken ; 
for instance, p. 12*, under Ny to his exegesis of Zech. xi. 3; or p. 63* bot., 
to his exegesis of MDX dyn. ‘Eccl. xii. 11; p. 51*, under Sox, to the approval 
of Cornill’s self-made text in Ez. xvi. 30; p. 49*, to the conjecture Sx on for 
no “77, Ps. 1.10; p. 28, to the contextually and linguistically impossible 
derivation of o’ns, Hos. xiii, 15, from 3m reeds; p. 47, to the explanation of 
mw oe as Carthage. The passage Ps. Ixv. 9, belongs to nix, No. 4, and not 
to nix, No. 8(p. 17"). Also Job xvii. 9, ‘D JV IN, does not mean to take one’s 
way (p. 28). P. 39*, on Prov. xii. 28, should at least have stated that the 
reading nyv- oe is contested, so also p. 72, under 7198, Zeph. ii. 14, and p. 8°, 
under ying, Job xli. 12. On wipe (p. 49), ZDPV. I. 222ff., has escaped the 
editor’s notice. P. 48°, under I. Ao, the passage Job xv. 5 is ‘wanting, also p. 
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24>, under jie, the reference to ’1 pnw, Is, xl. 15, is wanting. In the Table of 
Abbreviations, p. x, 8 bot., Ka (Kalisch) is wanting (cf. p. 22* bot.). 

In regard to the attempted explanation of the proper names much might 
be said. For instance *)ix, p. 24°, could much better be interpreted as "yr. 
In any case it would have been useful to give the pronunciation of the LXX., 
at least where it deviates from the Hebrew. It is incomprehensible why the 
author always writes Yahweh instead of Yahwe for m7. All the world is 
certainly agreed that the second 7 is only a vowel letter, not a radical ; why 
then should the 7 be represented by h in a language that has special signs for 
the vowels ? 

The printing, from a typographical point of view, is a little work of art 
and reflects great credit upon the press at Cambridge. Still in the Hebrew 
types of the second size, particularly in 5 and }, the lines are often too fine 
and have therefore frequently not come out clearly in the print. Moreover 
the corresponding vowels (points and lines), as well as Dagesh, are cut so fine 
that exceedingly often they do not appear in the impression (e. g., cf. p. 13, 
NIT; p. 70°, M3 Ww, N3W. TIw, all without Dagesh; likewise p. 78, four 
times from Saux to byw; also we for MWR, etc.). Ina lexicon this is a 
great defect, and means should be found to effect a change. The proof- 
reading as well as the setting up of this imprint must have been tedious 
enough and so far misprints are excusable; but they are none the less dis- 
agreeable in a lexicon. In a hasty perusal the following have come to my 
notice: in Syriac words, p. 53, under {3%; p. 59, under 38 ; also in an Arabic 
word in the same place; in Ethiopic words, p. 28, under ms; p. 38, under 
bom; in Hebrew words, p. 6» mid., IWR; p. 7°, TPE: P. 14* mid., jDwn for 
jawn; p. 24° bot., pw for pnw; p. 47%, mex: p. 67 bot., 0°33) for O°3"9; p. 
70° bot., ‘278; in numbers, p. 3 top, line 2, Lev. 23" for 22"; p. 11*, line 4 
from below, Job 38% for 28"; p. 47*, under nw">x, Ez. 77 for 277.* 

Berlin. A. DILLMANN. 


HEBRAISCHES WORTERBUCH ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENTE. Bearbeitet 
von D. CARL SIEGFRIED, Professor d. Theol. zu Jena, und D. Bern- 
HARD STADE, Professor d. Theol. zu Giessen. Mit zwei Anhiingen : 
I. Lexidion zu den Aramiischen Stiicken des Alten Testamentes. II. 
Deutsch-Hebriisches Worterverzeichniss. Erste Abteilung. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Veit & Comp., 1892. 


Like the later editions of the lexicon of Gesenius under the editorial 
supervision of Miihlau and Volck, this new rival is the work of two men. 
It is the outgrowth of a protest against certain features of the revised older 
dictionary—especially against the treatment of roots and their original mean- 
ing ; against the religious coloring which is said to appear in it in important 
definitions ; and against the neglect which is laid to the charge of its editors 
to utilize properly the results of the best Semitic philological investigation 
and textual criticism. As long ago as 1883, in connection with the manifesto 
by himself and others against the work of Miihlau and Volck, Siegfried 
threw out the hint that the ninth edition of Gesenius might result in some 
publisher turning to the philological coryphzi of Hebrew lexicography and 
founding a new lexicon, which would be better in quality because employ- 
ing only first-rate talents, and cheaper in price because throwing overboard all 
useless ballast. Soon afterwards, in association with another scholar of 
repute in the department of Hebrew philology and history, Siegfried himself 
undertook the preparation of such a dictionary. The present volume is the 


* For the translation of this review I am indebte1 to Mr. Lewis Bayles Paton —A. DrLLMANn. 
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result. It is the joint production of Siegfried and Stade and represents so 
much of the labor of eight years as its authors were able to spare from their 
exacting professional and literary duties. 

The object which the authors set before them was to prepare an aid to the 
study of the Old Testament and of the Hebrew language suitable alike for 
the theologian with his special interest in the contentsof Scripture, and for 
the Orientalist in the pursuit of his linguistic study. With this object in 
view they have thought best to exclude comparison with the cognate lan- 
guages and to thrust etymology into the background, and thus be able to 
devote greater space and give greater prominence to the exhibition of words 
and their usage. This exhibition includes among its details the introduction 
of all proper names into the dictionary, the citation of all passages where a 
rare or specially important word occurs, and indication of the fact of this 
citation, the presentation of the Aramaic vocabulary, not interspersed 
throughout the body of the work but as a separate whole at the end, and an 
index of the German words which form the definitions. 

Condensation is secured by a reference to the modern literature of the 
subject. The Hebrew grammar of Stade is the well-nigh exclusive authority 
for etymological forms. This choice was natural, since the author of the 
grammar is a joint author of the lexicon ; and it is thoroughly satisfactory, 
for in conception and execution the treatise of Stade is fine, and forms a 
worthy companion to the dictionary, and merits a welcome to the library 
even of those who prefer other grammatical works for general use. In mat- 
ters relating to Assyriology Schrader is, as would be expected from the scope 
of his publications, the principal authority ; but Delitzsch and Hommel are 
also largely cited. In textual criticism Wellhausen’s acute emendations are 
faithfully noted, and likewise conjectures of Smend and Cornill, while for 
information on all sorts of subjects the reader is directed to the versatile 
Lagarde. In the choice of authorities in these several departments scholars 
will be content, and likewise, in the main, with the comprehensiveness of 
the literature placed under contribution. There is room for adverse criti- 
cism, however, in the limited range allotted to historical opinion. Despite 
the many excellencies of their work, Stade and Edward Meyer and Well- 
hausen represent a school of historical thought too narrowly defined and too 
much dominated by theory to justify their writings being made the chief 
storehouse for reference in an impartial compendium of scholarly opinion on 
historical subjects. The plan of listing bare references to current literature 
without a hint as to the teaching involved, strikes us as being too often pur- 
sued. The references form an index to information rather than convey in- 
formation. The happy combination of the two is, however, exhibited 
for example under the words 138 and 77, where the opinions advocated by 
the authors named are succinctly stated. But in the latter case, the citation 
of scholarly opinion is sadly and unaccountably incomplete. We miss under 
the paragraph assigned to ‘‘ Deutung (b) sprachwissenschaftlich ’’ the import- 
ant reference to the interpretation of the word as a Qal formation, ‘‘ He 
who is and who reveals his being ;’’ and we are surprised that no allusion is 
made to Driver’s comprehensive review and discussion of the whole subject 
in Studia Biblica, 1885. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by words, not by roots. The authors 
have, however, strangely neglected to append to the verb a list of its deriva- 
tives, which is necessary for purposes of survey where the arrangement is 
alphabetical by words. This omission is doubtless an oversight, as the fail- 
ure to afford a comprehensive view of the usage of the root is contrary to the 
fundamenta)] principle which is so successfully carried out in the other parts 
of the work. They have also made pi of w and w in the case of words be- 
ginning with x. From 3 onward, however, order seems to reign. 
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Nothing could be more admirable than the exhibition of word forms. A 
complete survey is afforded of the modifications in structure and vocalization 
which each word has undergone, sometimes reference being made to the pas- 
sage where the formation occurs and to the section of the grammar of Stade 
where it is explained; and more than this, suspicious forms are noted, con- 
jectural emendations proposed and variants in the manuscripts cited. 

Another convenient feature is the passing over the gender in silence where 
the gender is not determined by syntax and can only be conjectured from 
etymology ; and, where gender Is assigned, the furnishing of proof by refer- 
ence to the decisive text, e. g., 132 m. Is. xix. 1; f. 1 Kgs. xviii. 44. And it is 
even noted in the case of on) that in Gen. xlix. 20, where alone the word is con- 
strued as feminine, the Samaritan treats it as masculine. The rule, however, 
is not consistently observed. The gender of so common a word as 133 is 
properly indicated and established by Gen. xviii. 14; but for other as fre- 
quently used nouns, such as N!3 and 499, while the gender is mentioned, no 
passage is cited in proof although they abound (Gen. v. 1; Deut. xxviii. 58; 
Zach. i. 16). It is doubtless due to a printer’s omission that the authors are 
made to list 2 Chron. viii. 11 among the proofs for the masculine gender of 
j08 and to pass over in silence its treatment as feminine (see also 1 Sam. iv. 
17). We notice also that no gender is assigned among others to 590, although 
Ezek. viii. 5 determines it to be masculine, nor to D9’ which is likewise 
masculine (1 Kgs. vii. 6, 8), nor to }}* which is also masculine (Job xi. 14), 
nor to 31x, pl. Ni2® likewise masculine (Lev. xx. 27), nor to WX also mascu- 
line (Judg. ix. 14 seq.), nor to 23 which by syntax at least is feminine in 
Hab. iii. 4, nor to r3 which is also feminine (Es. iii. 15°; Dan. ii. 9, 13), and 
that "¥n is stated to be feminine and no mention made of its construction 
as masculine (Jer. xxxvi. 10). 

The definitions are beautifully compact and complete. This feature is so 
generally true that there is no need of specifying any single example. Open 
the book at random and the intelligent student finds delight. The pleasure 
is in some slight degree marred at times by lack of a regular system of 
arrangement and classification in the definition of parallel words ; but this 
is a trifling matter and unobtrusive compared with the satisfaction derived 
from the fine survey of the usage of words and their range of meaning, and 
at the same time from the acquaintance with Hebrew life and thought 
afforded by the mere vocabulary of the Old Testament collected as it is here 
and presented. In accordance with true principles of lexicography, under 
owe, the debated meaning of the word in Isa. liii. 10 is not dogmatically de- 
cided by the citation of the passage under any of the meanings assigned to 
the word. We wish that the authors had followed the same judicious method 
of non-allusion to debated passages in defining, e. g., ephod, and had not 
committed their lexicon to so questionable a position as the declaration that 
the ephod which Gideon made and that which was with A bimelech the priest 
at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 10) were images of Jehovah and not the priestly gar- 
ment. An occasional alteration is needed. nm is defined as owl, without 
any indication of uncertainty, though half a dozen other meanings would 
equally suit the context, and although philology is still unable to determine 
whether the thing signified is bird or beast. We notice that to 521 and Sat 
are assigned the meanings ‘‘ dwell’ and ‘‘ dwelling,’’ and no reference made 
to the better founded significations based on the radical idea ‘* high,”’ which 
is philologically and exegetically defensible, unless, indeed, such reference is 
concealed in the direction to consult Vollers, an obscure writer. *): is de- 
fined as ‘‘a Babylonian god.’? However true this be—and the allurement is 
strong to identify the name with ‘* Manu the great,” one of the minor gods 
enumerated as worshiped in the temple of Ninit in the city of Asshur, iiir. 
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66, 2c (Lenormant)—yet the definition is too narrow; for in view of the 
archeological evidence for the widely extended worship of the god among 
Arameans and Arabs, *) should be defined as “a heathen god.” The 
authors are already aware that the use of *> to introduce direct discourse 
has been overlooked, and that in a few other cases meanings have been 
omitted, and we presume that these unfortunate oversights will be noticed in 
the promised addenda of corrections. 

The method adopted for the treatment of proper names can meet with 
nothing but hearty approval. It is full; the proper noun is separated from 
the appellative when the two coincide in form; the Greek transliteration of 
the name is given according to different writers, especially according to the 
Vatican text and that of Lucian (cf. *on> and nwn), and the person or 
place is concisely identified. The signification of the names is given rather 
sparingly ; of course not at all when the appellative precedes and renders 
definition unnecessary, unless historic reasons determine a special sense 
(ef. the authors’ idea of the meaning of 3"y>). There are, however, 
defects in carrying out the excellent method which has been adopted. For 
some unaccountable reason, and in utter defiance of consistency, the proper 
names are not always separated from their respective appellatives, e. g., 
wire is allotted a separate treatment from the common noun, but oO is not; 
names of animals, trees and other natural objects are, in the great majority 
of cases, listed separately from the persons who are called by these names, 
but not so M778 lion, 7x vulture, jos oak, 5>vix a cluster of grapes, 13 well, 
and many others. It is especially strange that the word ;>x, “‘a kind of 
cedar,’’ is not severed from the like proper name, although the latter is de- 
clared to mean ‘‘a wild goat.” And Arba the giant is listed under the 
numeral four ! 

The failure to adhere to a fixed plan in the treatment of the gentile adjec- 
tives is likewise objectionable. The adjective is commonly separated from the 
proper noun from which it is derived, but this rule is frequently violated and 
without apparent reason. ‘The adjective is not separated from Dy though 
it is from oxin, nor from WyraX8 though it is from ono-m3, nor from 7 
though it is from the equally rare 19) which occurs in the same chapter. It 
is a matter of comparative indifference whether the principle of separation 
be adopted or not, but once adopted, a definite system should be adhered to. 

Incongruities also occur in the arrangement of the meanings. Not even 
according to the historical theories of the authorsis it clear why, for instance, 
under the names Jacob, Levi, Joseph, Ephraim, the person and tribal pro- 
genitor is enumerated first and the tribe next, but vice versa, tribe first and 
its progenitor afterwards in the case of Israel, Judah, Benjamin and Manas- 
seh. 

We have chanced to notice the accidental omission of 521, the governor of 
Shechem under Abimelech (Judg. ix. 28, etc.), and of the gentile adjectives 
‘73 (Judg. xiii. 2, xviii. 1,11; 1 Chron. xii. 35), and *j4ax1 (Num. xxvi. 27; 
Judg. xii. 11, 12). 

The prominent defects of the work are two. The first mars the beauty 
more than it impairs the usefulness of the book. It is the lack of a clearly 
defined plan in the minds of the authors rigorously followed. Admirable 
features have been introduced into the lexicon, but not carried out fully ; the 
material has not been consistently disposed ; conciseness has too often been 
secured at the expense of information by heaping up bare unexplained refer- 
ences. The book needs an immediate and thorough revision, not only to 
correct typographical errors and a few unintentional omissions, but to reduce 
the work to symmetry and thereby to facilitate its use by students. 

The second defect is a grave one, characteristic and pervasive. It is the 
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obtrusion into the dictionary of the personal opinions of the authors. In° 
addition to its proper lexicographical material the work abounds in criticism 
which has its roots in the theories of Israelitish history advocated by the 
authors of the lexicon. Evidence of the undue domination of a school of 
historical criticism and of its biasing influence upon lexicographical discus- 
sion has already come to light in certain of the words to which attention has 
been drawn. The reasons assigned in the Old Testament for the bestowal of 
the names Jacob, Levi, Asher and others are denominated ‘ popular etymol- 
gies,” a critical position which, while not peculiar to the school represented 
by the authors, is necessarily taken by it. But it must be remembered that 
in stating the reason for the bestowal of proper names the Hebrew writers 
had history, not etymology, in mind. To the Hebrew there was no need of 
indicating the root of a word, but only its application. In unfolding the 
latter they commonly observed assonance, which at all times played a large 
part {in Hebrew thought and speech. Under these two canons the instances 
where an Old Testament writer may be assumed to have labored under a 
false apprehension of the root and structure of a proper name become a van- 
ishing minority. Whether the reason for the bestowal of the name is always 
rightly assigned by the Hebrew writers is a question which belongs to the 
domain of history, not of lexicography. But to take up more characteristic 
features of the dictionary. Caleb is called ‘‘the eponymous hero of the 
Calebites,’’ the theory being that ‘“ the Edomite, later Judean, clan Caleb ”’ 
named itself, not after its progenitor, but after its totem, the dog.. Abraham 
is said to have been ‘‘ perhaps originally Calebite hero of Hebron.”? Although 
etymologies are relegated to the background and the meaning of proper 
names is seldom given, yet Leah is explained as signifying ‘‘ wild cow.” This 
is rightly done; but on turning to Levi it is found that that name is con- 
nected etymologically with Leah, because, as Stade states in his history 
(i., S. 146), Levi is ‘‘nothing else than the gentile adjective formed from 
Leah,” wild cow, and reflects the old totemism of the tribe (S. 408). Naph- 
tali “in the legend of the patriarchs”’ is a son of Jacob, and Benjamin is 
‘* proper name of a person in the legend.’? Massah, according to Ex. xvii.7, 
80 named because the children of Israel tempted the Lord there, is branded 
as a “legendary locality.’”’> The town of Gibeon is said to ‘‘ receive in 
2 Chron. i. 3, 13 the unhistorical honor of having sheltered the tabernacle.” 
Daniel is ‘a man of antiquity celebrated for his righteousness, transferred 
(versetzt) to the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Darius and Cyrus by 
the author of the apocalypse which is ascribed to him.’’ The Tigris and 
Euphrates are, of course, actual streams; but the Gihon, which is named in 
connection with them in the second chapter of Genesis, is declared to be a 
‘* mythical river of Paradise, perhaps transformation of an African name of 
the Nile;” and Havilah as a land of gold is likewise characterized as myth- 
ical. Chedorlaomer and allied rulers are defined, in accordance with Genesis, 
as kings, their historical existence not being called in question; but their 
western opponents, the kings of the cities of the plain, are severally declared 
to be mythical. 

In the review of the ninth edition of Gesenius’ dictionary, Siegfried stren- 
uously objected to the influence of a certain conception of religious history 
which was manifest in the work, and he sounded the call for a new and inde- 
pendent lexicon. In his own work he has more grievously sinned. He 
found a mote in his brother’s eye and lo, there is a beam in his own eye. 
Siegfried and Stade have not eliminated—they have substituted in larger 
proportion one unlexicographical feature for another. Their dicttonary lacks 
the severe impartiality which distinguishes the true lexicon. 

Princeton. JOHN D. Davis. 
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A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. By EDWIN CONE 
BIssELL. Hartford, 1891. 8vo, pp. 134. 


THE HEBREW ACCENTS OF THE TWENTY-ONE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
By ARTHUR Davis. London: D. Nutt, 1892. 12mo, pp. 70. 


THE HEBREW VERB. A Series of Tabular Studies. By A. S. Car- 
RIER. Chicago, 1891. 8vo, p. 33. 


1. The practical advantages which Dr. Bissell, lately transferred from the 
faculty of Hartford to that of the Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago, claims 
for his new grammar are to a large extent to be granted to it; it is compact 
in form and method of treatment, and it enables the user of it to gain a good 
Hebrew vocabulary during his progress through it. There are three other 
grammars which naturally suggest themselves as also succeeding in securing 
the same ends, namely the Elementary Grammar of Dr. Green, which for 
practical utility has not been surpassed by any later text-book, and those of 
Professors Davidson and Strack. It is to be acknowledged that in the sec- 
ond of these aims the author has employed more devices for helping the stu- 
dent than any other known writer. Among the contrivances for the better 
retention of Hebrew words and their meanings, the mnemonics employed in 
the book can scarcely, however, be commended. For instance, in the vocab- 
ulary (p. 127), under 7n, “be hot, angry,” the note is added ‘‘ R. 5n sug- 
gests char.”? The objections that might justly be made to the introduction 
of this suggestion are too numerous to be adduced here, but it is sufficient to 
say that 7°nM never means “‘ be hot ”’ in the literal sense, and that the associa- 
tion of the two words as far as the sound is concerned depends upon the mis- 
leading identity of the mode of writing of the English word with a frequently 
found transcription of the Hebrew. But it is precisely this illusive confusion 
of merely graphic similarity with real phonetic identity or relationship, which 
grammars of ancient languages, especially those written for our sadly mis- 
guided English-speaking youth, should most sedulously avoid. The instance 
given here, which is neither better nor worse than the average of those to be 
found in the vocabulary, is exactly on a level with the equally tempting sug- 
gestion that ‘“‘duck” should remind one of ‘‘ Dutch,’”’ which it resembles 
much as char resembles "n—the association of ideas being of course that 
ducks and Dutchmen are both amphibious. It may be said, to be sure, that 
only weak minds would be led astray by the seductions of merely external re- 
semblances, but then why thus put the temptation to phonetic heresy before 
the majority of those who are likely to be beguiled by a mnemonic system ? 
Reference should perhaps be made to another suggestion, p. 6, in connection 
with the word pn, ‘‘statute,’? to which the author adds the note, ‘‘ Has 
nearly the sound of Coke, the famous English jurist.’”’ Though this is, of 
course, not an orthoepic but a mnemonic direction, it is still apparent that 
neither of its possible objects would be gained if the student were made 
aware that the name of the famous English jurist was really pronounced by 
his contemporaries like the English ‘* cook.”’ 

In justice to the author it must be said that such a sort of teaching does 
not pervade the book generally, which in its main treatment of the subjects 
is highly useful and may be heartily commended. The least valuable part 
of the work is certainly that which deals with phonology. Here there is 
much that is misleading. What is said, for example, about the structure of 
syllables in Section iii, is contradicted by the elementary principles of scien- 
tific phonology. It is time that rabbinical and medizval conceptions of the 
structure of words were replaced in our grammars by simple and fundamen- 
tal views and statements based upon the observed facts of spoken language. 
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2. The three ‘‘ poetical books’? not being included in the ‘‘ twenty-one 
books ’’ (so called according to the characteristically fantastic nomenclature 
of the ancient authorities), do not come under consideration in Mr. Davis’ 
treatise on what modern taste prefers to call ‘‘the prose accents.’? The 
facts as to the position and function of these points, the usefulness of which 
is greatly exaggerated as a supposed help to the understanding of the Old 
Testament, are here conveniently arranged and printed in a very large type on 
a small page, in a little essay which is based on the ancient Massoretic rules. 
It may be used as a handy companion to the sections in the grammars which 
treat of these matters. Foran exhaustive treatise one will naturally go to 
Wickes ; but it is to be hoped that devotion to Massoretic subtleties gener- 
ally will not continue to be so excessive as to cause students to overlook the 
claims of a broader and more enlightened grammatical and textual criticism. 

8. Prof. Carrier’s little treatise isa convenient book on its practical side, but 
a very bewildering one in its theoretical teachings. It endeavors toset forth 
the typical forms of the strong and weak verbs in a set of comparative tables, 
the perfects being taken by themselves all through the series, and the same 
being done with the imperfects, and soon. This is very well done. But at 
the same time the vowel changes, supposed to have occurred in the develop- 
ment of each form from the original, are also formulated side by side with 
the presentation of the: current stems; and this would better be left unat- 
tempted in the present state of our knowledge. The changes are difficult to 
remember, and when they are learned they are of little use; because they are 
so inconsistent with one another as to be scientifically untenable. For 
example we are told that bor becomes bo, and also yr, This is only one 
instance of the evil results of theorizing before the facts of Semitic vocalism 
are fully known. Mr. Carrier is not primarily responsible for this pseudo- 
science, as it is found in most of the recent grammars. Dr. Green’s books 
form an exception, and in so far are much better than their rivals, since it is 
better to teach no theories at all than false or ill-founded ones. 

University of Toronto. J. F. McCurpy. 


ELEMENTS OF SYRIAC GRAMMAR BY AN INDUCTIVE METHOD. By 
ROBERT Dick WILSON, Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament Languages 
and History in the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, pp. viii, 209. 


INTRODUCTORY SYRIAC METHOD AND MANUAL. By ROBERT DICK 
WItson, Ph.D., etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 160. 


Hebrew and Aramaic were, when first appearing in history, two only 
slightly differing forms of one and thesame tongue, and, asa rule, their forms 
are more like each other the older they are. On the other hand, the parts 
they have been called to play in history are totally different. For Hebrew, 
appearing more in the character of a local and tribal dialect, has as the living 
language of the masses never spread very far beyond the limits of Israelitic 
soil, religion, nationality, whilst Aramaic, when first emerging from the dawn 
of history, already held its sway over wide and distant countries, the neigh- 
borhood of Babylonia, the north of Mesopotamia and Syria, and in later times 
it conquered most of the nations and religions of Western Asia. From an 
early period Aramaic showed a tendency to become what since the days of 
Muhammad Arabic has become, the ruling tongue between Babylonia and 
Egypt, and undeniably it occupied such a position more or lessfrom Alexan- 
der to Muhammad. When Assyrian and Hebrew died out, Aramaic stepped 
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into their places, and endowed with a particular vitality, it has fortunately 
passed through all the cyclones of eastern history up to the present day, so 
that it now presents its development, its growth and decay and new growth 
during a period of nearly 3000 years, for the examination of modern science. 
First it appears in the inscriptions of the Panammis, petty princes of 
Northern Syria in the eighth and ninth centuries before Christ. Later it was 
the language of the founder of Christianity. And nowadays it is the living 
idiom of Aramaic peasants and mountaineers in Kurdistan, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, having been used by them also for literary purposes for at least 400 
years. 

It is an old practice in the curriculum studiorum orientalium of German 
universities, after Hebrew first to study the Aramaic portions of the Old 
Testament and thence to proceed to Syriac. Prof. Wilson has adopted 
another method, as I suppose, with special regard to the wants of American 
universities. He wishes to lead the student from Hebrew to Aramaic 
directly without an intermediary station in Biblical Aramaic. Following in 
the wake of Prof. Harper, as far as pedagogic methods and principles are 
concerned, he provides the student with a manual that will enable him, after 
he has acquainted himself with the Hebrew original of the Bible, to study 
one of its most ancient translations, the Peshitto and the literature of Syrian 
Christianity that was inaugurated by the Peshitto.. The grammar in Vol. i, 
both inflection and syntax, has been laid out in a very great number of rules 
and subdivisions of rules, each of them illustrated by well-chosen and 
numerous examples, and to all these loca probantia the author has added the 
places where they are found, thereby permitting an easy control on the part 
of the reader and enabling him in every detail to judge for himself. To the 
text in the second volume much explanatory matter has been added which 
will be particularly welcome, especially to such students as do not study under 
the tuition of a master. Although the book is not free from mistakes and 
although I cannot subscribe to many of the explanations proposed therein, it 
is from beginning to end a most creditable testimony to the scientific earnest- 
ness of its author as well as to his conscientious and laborious research. 

Prof. Wilson has suffered from the great disadvantage of being compelled 
to get his book printed on this side of the ocean, in Leipzig. This seems to 
explain the fact that it is sorely disfigured by typographical errors, which 
might easily and without much loss of time have been avoided, if the author 
had not been separated from the printing press by the breadth of the Atlantic 
and something more. This applies in particular to Vol. i, the grammar, 
whilst Vol. ii, the reading book, seems to beas correctly printed asthe average 
of books of this kind. Perhaps it would be advisable to publish somewhere 
a list of corrections. 

Of the two modes of Syrian pronunciation, the author has given the pref- 
erence to the western one, that of the Jacobites, and has made it the basis of 
his work, perhaps because the common edition of the Syriac Bible, that of 
Lee, is printed in Jacobite characters. For scientific purposes, certainly, the 
Nestorian pronunciation would have been preferable, at least for this reason, 
not to mention others, that in Nestorian there is a reduplication, a double 
consonant, whilst in Jacobite there is not. This the author seems to have 
overlooked. So in the transliteration, Vol. ii, p. 148, heshshukho must be 
altered to heshukho, ’appay to ’apay, shappir to shapir, etc., and wherever in 
the rules on inflection a consonant’s being doubled is mentioned, as e. g., in 
Vol. i, p. 10, § 10,2 (2), the term ought to be changed into originally doubled, 
or etymologically doubled, or something similar, for practically the Jacobites 
never pronounce a double consonant, but only single ones. For this subject 
as for some others it would have proved useful to consult, along with the 
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modern grammars, the old Grammatica Syriaca sive Chaldaica Georgii 
Michaelis Amir Edeniensis, Rome, 1596. 

There are two ways of composing a grammar: that of Buttmann and 
Zumpt, sketching the language as it is, no regard being had to comparison 
and genesis; and that of Bopp, the comparative or genetic method. Prof. 
Wilson has, in the chapter on inflection, tried to combine both, as I judge not 
to advantage. If he wanted to direct the student’s attention to the cognate 
forms of Hebrew, he might have done so by quoting in a separate note the 
corresponding paragraphs of some well-accredited Hebrew grammar, or by 
shortly mentioning the Hebrew forms in a similar way ase. g., W. Wright 
has interspersed his Arabic grammar with comparative notes. In some 
instances the author implicitly refers to Arabic forms, probably being guided 
by the example of Olshausen in his Hebrew grammar, and directly derives 
Syriac formations from Arabic ones, as e. g., Vol. i, p. 48,3: ‘* Thee of the 
preformative comes from an original a,’’ and p. 37,2: ‘* The intensive verb- 
stem, called Pa‘el, is formed by doubling the second radical, the vowel a 
being used with the first radical, and, except before gutturals and Rish, e, 
derived from a, after the second.’? This would mean in other words: tektul 
was originally taktul; kattel originally kattal. If theauthorhad said, ‘‘ The 
Arabic forms which correspond to such and such Syriac forms are,”’ etc., it 
would have been correct; but if he genetically explains Syriac from Arabic, 
he enters on very debatable and much debated ground. It well serves the 
purpose of the practical teaching, e. q.,of Arabic, to say : ramé (he has thrown) 
originates from ramaya, da‘é (he has called) from da‘awa, and under the 
same light may be viewed what the author says on p. 64,1: ‘‘ Awa, aya, or 
a’a becomes 0, etc., awi, ayi, or a’i becomes 7,”’ etc., but it seems to me indis- 
pensable that to such explanations a remark should be added cautioning the 
student not to take such supposed to be original forms for anything more than 
they in reality are, 7. e., mere inventions of the grammarians, invented for 
the purposes of facilitating the understanding of the system of formation. 
The chapter on inflection, which is to be highly commended for its very full 
and instructive collection of examples, perhaps more complete than is pre- 
sented by any of the older grammars, would according to my opinion have 
gained decidedly, if the author had not tried to go farther than was necessary 
for a handbook or practical grammar, if he had not put that which is debata- 
ble by the side of that which is absolutely certain ; in other words, if he had 
avoided all explanations of a genetic or comparative character, in particular 
those referring to Arabic. Lastly to mention particulars, I wish the author 
had not abolished the dot on the He of the fem. sing. suffix, so invariably used 
by the whole manuscript tradition and printed books, and had constantly 
quoted the nouns in the form of the status emphaticus, instead of using the 
status emphaticus and the status absolutus indifferently, as, e.g., on p. 79, § 75, 
1 (1), ménahrono and (2) ’ar‘on. Why not ’ar‘ono? 

I trust that the work of Prof. Wilson will contribute greatly to further the 
study of Syriac in America. Built as it is on a very comprehensive plan, it 
provides the student with everything he requires, not only for learning the 
elements, but for acquiring such a proficiency in the language that he may 
confidently take up the interpretation of any Syriac book, whether manuscript 
or printed. For a second edition I should propose, besides the suggestions 
already made, to add some poetry to the collection of texts in Vol. ii. I con- 
clude with expressing the hope that we shall henceforward frequently meet 
with the name of the author among those who, mindful of the proverb, 
Ex oriente lux, work at,raising the standard of our knowledge of the Eastern 
world in accordance with the ideal tendencies and tasks of our age. 

Berlin. EDWARD SACHAU. 
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THE NEw YorRK OBELISK. CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. With a Preliminary 
Sketch of the History, Erection, Uses and Signification of Obelisks. By 
CHARLES E. MOLDENKE, A.M., Ph.D. New York: Randolph, 1891. 
8vo, pp. viii, 202. 


New Yorkers and those Americans who have looked with interest, and 
perhaps with awe, upon the obelisk in Central Park, may be prepared to extend 
a welcome to a book explaining the mysteries of that witness to a far-off land 
and age, which has thus been torn from its home and set up in a bleak and 
inapt place. The volume before us gives a brief account of other monu- 
ments of similar character wherever they are now found. Of ours it gives 
the inscriptions with transliteration, interlinear and freer translations, to- 
gether with facsimiles of the faces of the stone. A brief Egyptian gazetteer 
with glossaries of terms and Egyptian words in the book and a final Index, 
complete the general contefits. The author has collected a considerable 
amount of information which he has endeavored to arrange so that it shall 
illustrate the subject in hand. The attentive reader, who isnot frightened off 
by finding hieroglyphs sprinkled in with the letter-press, will be able to pick out 
some things of interest, and by the use of some judgment will beable to form 
a more or less adequate idea of the subject ; but he will be apt to conclude 
that the author was the proper person to have digested the material in hand. 

The English of the book is decidedly poor in many places. Apart from the 
frequent use of the word ‘ obelisk ” (thirty-eight times in about four pages), 
one or two gems may be given. ‘ This translation of our obelisk reads very 
strange and was, of course, only drawn by the ancient author from his own 
fertile imagination” (p. 81). A sort of posthumous monument of Thothmes 
III is said to be “‘ at present the Lateran Obelisk at Rome” (p. 20), but we 
are not informed what it is likely to become in the nearfuture. The author 
says of the bronze objects used to support ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle ” after it was 
taken to Alexandria by the Romans, ‘‘ Perhaps they chose the crab from a 
religious point of view,’’ whereas he means religious considerations. To those 
who in their delusion have called the Washington Monument at the national 
capital an ‘ obelisk,’”’ the statement will come with crushing force, that 
‘* Obelisks are monoliths, that is, they are made of one piece of rock only’’ 
(p.18). Tel-el-Amarna is twice declared to be * the present site of the city 
founded by (the heretic king) Amenophis IV ” (pp. 89, 149). He means 
that such is the modern name of the site. To call ‘‘ Pentaur,” an Egyptian 
writer circa 1300 B.C., a ‘‘ second ’? Homer is only a slight anachronism. 

It is to be noted that the author gives no references to the literature of 
the subject, and no credit for his pictures (except in one place), his quota- 
tions or his statements. The only reasonable explanation for this last is to 
be found in the fact, for such it is, that most of the statements which are 
made are so old that they have passed into the ordinary stock of Egyptolog- 
ical commonplaces, so that to give discriminating credit would be a greater 
task than to write the book. The scheme of transliteration is eclectic, 
though mainly that of Lepsius. The more recent and exacter systems are 
disregarded. The pronunciations indicated for certain Egyptian words are 
rather peculiar. Why we should be told that the proper sound of Pthah is té 
is scarcely evident when the Egyptian took the trouble to write the p, but 
why a German should desire to have Thoth pronounced tét is quite evident. 

As indicated above, there is nothing of value in the book which is also new, 
except to those who know nothing about the subject. The translations, so 
far as they are supposed to be correct, are very nearly those which have 
been published heretofore. But the author gives no hintas to the difficulties 
incident to the attempt to fix the correct grammatical forms of the words 
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or to’determine the interrelation and dependence of clauses; and he fails 
even to point out the fact that the hieroglyphs are to be read in the 
direction opposite to that in which the figures face, and that the characters 
are uniformly grouped in squares, each one of which must be completed be- 
fore the next is taken up. The author repeats the old classification of the 
forms of Egyptian writing, saying of those characters in which the objects 
are fully delineated, ‘‘ Hieroglyphic was the writing of the priests.”” But 
this is beyond belief. Only on the supposition that they wrote in the abbre- 
viated form of the ‘‘ hieratic ’? can we account for the stupid blunders which 
are found in the elaborate forms on stone. The unlearned artisan who en- 
graved the stone simply mistook one indistinct sign in his copy for another. 
In fact, the “‘ hieroglyphic ”’ seems to have been the writing of the stone-cut- 
ter as far back as we can go in the history. 

There are also some distinct errors in the book aside from those in translit- 
eration and translation. For instance, the removal of such immense blocks 
of stone as those in question from Syene to Heliopolis would be an undertak- 
ingfof stupendous magnitude even for the appliances of to-day, but it is 
startling to be told that the distance is ‘‘ more than one thousand miles ”’ 
{p. 16), when the guide-books place it at less than a thousand kilometers. It 
is an error, by the way, to say that Heinrich Brugsch is “‘ at present Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology ’’ in Berlin. His rating there is that of ‘‘ Privatdocent.”’ 
The professorship is held by Adolf Erman, as ‘‘ Professor Extraordinarius.”’ 

In the matter of transliteration after the old fashion which renders certain 
signs by vowels, the author is not thoroughly consistent. But the whole 
system is misleading in the main. Such signs are not pure vowels, but varied 
in their power, sometimes having vowel force, though in the earlier period 
they were consonants like the Hebrew ’aleph. But when he transliterates 
the sign which is supposed to be equivalent to the Hebrew ‘ayin by @ in one 
place and by @ in another, the lay reader is apt to be confused. 

There are two signs which occur with great frequency after the names of 
the Pharaohs, usually rendered ‘“‘like Ra,” the sun-god. But the author 
after using this rendering once or twice, suddenly changes and translates by 
“‘to-day.”? This is an innovation certainly, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether it can be justified. It is, however, only a sample of other mislead- 
ing and unnecessary variations in the renderings of identical groups of signs. 
Attention may be called to another which is quite striking. ‘* Ra-Hor- 
Khuti ”’ is said to be ‘the name of the sun-god when in his full power at 
noon” (p. 49); ‘‘the title of the morning sun” (pp. 28, 55); ‘‘ the rising 
sun” (p. 46); ‘*the sun, Horus in the horizon (p. 47); ‘‘the sun, the hawk 
of the two horizons ” (p. 144). A certain phrase is translated in two forms: 
“The Sun born of the gods”? and ‘“‘ the Sun [himself, and] the child of the 
gods”’ (pp. 62,63). Taken asit stands, the former is contrary to the conception 
of the Egyptian mythology which makes Ra the progenitor, not the offspring 
of the gods, and it also offends against the grammar of the language which 
would require a preposition to express the relation. The second rendering 
is more correct in this respect, but it leads to a wrong impression by trans- 
lating the name of the solar deity. The whole phrase is in apposition to the 
name of the king and should be read thus: ‘‘ Ramses II, Ra, child [of the] 
gods.”? The ruler is thus identified with the supreme deity and his divine 
descent is emphasized. Here as in many other places the author sins against 
the grammar of his text ; and that apparently in utter oblivion to the exist- 
ence of any grammar whatever. 

There are many places where it will puzzle one to see how the freer ren- 
dering is derived from the interlinear translation. Sometimes it looks like a 
case of unlimited divorce. The pertinency of the chapter on the Sun-god, 
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Ra, and his connection with the obelisk, will scarcely be apparant to the un- 
initiated, and in postulating such a relation the author is in error if we can 
take Maspero as authority. 

The treatment of the geography of the Delta is singularly unhappy, for not 
a word is said about those places the recent identification of which is of spe- 
cial interest to many Americans. Within less than a decade a number of 
most interesting discoveries have been made, of sites whose names are well 
known to us through the Biblical narrative. Pithom, Succoth, Goshen, 
Taphanes, Hanes and other places do not come in for even passing mention. 
Dumichen is evidently the author’s authority, but no credit is given. The 
concluding glossary is full so far as this book is concerned, even to the ex- 
planation of A.D. and B.C. in connection with a date! 

In general the printing is good. It is understood that the serenade was com- 
pelled to set the hieroglyphic type himself. 

In conclusion it may be said that the book, while calculated to give con- 
siderable information and to answer many of the questions to which “‘ our ”’ 
obelisk gives rise, is by no means all that it should be. In style it leaves 
much to be desired ; in perspicuity it is decidedly lacking ; in contents it is 
an introduction rather than a treatise ; in explanations of the structure and 
contents of the text it is almost a blank ; in its translations it is not charac- 
terized by scholarly accuracy ; and finally, at least one-half of the volume is 
occupied with matter which has only the slightest connection with the topic 
named in the title. 

New York. C. R. GILLETT. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE HINDI LANGUAGE. Including the High Hindi, and 
Thirteen other Literary and Colloquial Dialects. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. By S.H. KELiLoaG, D.D., of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, North India, Member of the American Oriental Society, Author 
of The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. Published under 
the Patronage of Her Majesty’s India Council. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1892. 


When the first edition of Dr. Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar appeared in 1876, 
it was pronounced by the translator of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, Mr. F. 8. 
Grouse, C.S. C. I. E., to be “‘ the most important contribution to oriental 
philology made by any scholar writing in India itself for very many years.”’ 
‘*Tt, in fact,’’ he continues, ‘‘ opens out a line of country of immense interest 
and extent that has hitherto been almost absolutely untrodden by the gen- 
eral European student. Yet, though Mr. Kellogg has had no predecessor on 
whose foundations to build, and has had himself to collect all material for 
the work, his design is so admirably carried out, so well based on sound re- 
search, and so finished in all its details, that it is not likely to require any 
corrections or additions of the slightest importance, but will remain a perma- 
nent monument of its compiler’s scholarship, and the one standard authority 
on the subject of which it treats.’’ This was the verdict as well of Hindi 
scholars everywhere. But so great has been the progress made in the scien- 
tific study of the Aryan languages of India in the last few years, that the 
author has been led to devote some of the few leisure hours granted the 
pastor of a large city church to the revision of the grammar. Nearly every 
page has been carefully revised; whole chapters have been rewritten, many 
paragraphs enlarged to pages, philological notes inserted here and there, rich 
in suggestion, the result of independent investigation ; three dialects, not in- 
cluded in the first edition, are now carefully considered and clearly exhibited 
in their dialectic differences; a whole chapter and that a most important 
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one, on the peculiarities of the thirteen dialects of the Hindi, has been 
added : altogether an addition of nearly 200 pages of new matter. Those who 
criticised the first edition on account of the prominence given to the Prem 
Sagar as a standard of literary excellence, will be glad to see that other 
books, less stilted in style and more nearly approaching the language of ordi- 
nary conversation, have now been drawn upon to furnish examples of gram- 
matical principles. That best and purest of Hindi classics, the Ramayan of 
Tulsi Das, has been carefully studied, its dialectic peculiarities noted and 
clearly pointed out, not only in the body of the Grammar, but in tables of 
comparison with the other dialects. Although written 300 years ago, so that 
many of its words are now obsolete and some of its idioms rare, this book 
still holds the first place in the heart of the old-school Hindu. It is the book 
of the people of North India. It is read and reread, sometimes with tears, by 
the learned pundit, and listened to with rapt attention by the illiterate vil- 
lager. Its choice sayings are treasured and quoted by all classes. It touches 
the heart as does no other book. Dr. Kellogg has done well to make its 
study easy. ‘ 

Perhaps that part of the grammar which contributed most at once on its 
publication to give its author a place in the front rank of Hindi scholars was 
the clear and masterly analysis of the verb. It is a bold thing to suggest an 
entire change in the nomenclature of the verb of an old language. This the 
author did, and did it with such clearness of reasoning and fullness of illus- 
tration that his nomenclature has been practically adopted by Hindischolars. 
The terms ‘‘ present’ and “ past ’’ formerly applied to the participles of the 
Hindi verb are misleading. Dr. Kellogg shows that these participles, with 
their dependent tenses, represent action in different stages of progress, not 
necessarily at different points of time. Hence he calls them ‘ imperfect ’’ 
and ‘‘ perfect’’ participles, and from them derives twelve tenses. These, 
with three tenses from the root of the verb, give a clear and complete expres- 
sion to the often minute and delicate shades of meaning hidden in the parts 
of the verb. The mastery of the differences conveyed by these tenses, as ex- 
plained and illustrated so clearly and fully in the grammar, will enable the 
student to express the most delicate shades of meaning. Six tenses to which 
Dr. Kellogg has thus given distinctive names, were classed by previous 
writers as ‘‘ the six uncommon tenses.”? This was simply a confession of in- 
ability to classify them. It is now abundantly evident that they are capable 
of classification, each falling into place under the principle of classification 
suggested by Dr. Kellogg, and each receiving a name which conveys its dis- 
tinctive meaning. One of the most useful members of the Hindi verb is 
what is called the conjunctive participle. There is no equivalent for this in 
English. It is used where the English uses the copulative conjunction. 1t 
differs from the present and past participles (or the imperfect and perfect parti- 
ciples, using the terms suggested by Dr. Kellogg) in that these participles 
represent the action as in progress or completed, while the conjunctive parti- 
ciple represents the action without any reference to its progress. Where the 
English idiom requires three or four sentences the Hindi, by the use of the 
conjunctive participle, requires only one, and that without any loss of clear- 
ness, 

The use of the infinitive as an adjective (p. 443) is open to question. Nor 
do the illustrations given bear out this use of it. Is not ‘‘ Serva karni” in 
the example given, ‘‘ Stri ko pat Ri serva karni yog hai,’”’ used as a verbal 
noun rather than as an adjective ? Of the seven verbs classed as irregular 
(p. 226) it is open to question whether three of them, mdrnd, karnd, thannd, 
should be considered irregular. Certainly the perfect participle thénd is 
formed regularly from the root. It is so used in1 Cor. ii,2. If the irregu- 
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lar form, thdyd, is used, it is very rare. All the seven verbs make the change 
in the perfect participle only, and that for the sake of euphony. The state- 
ment that the construction of the verb with the case of the agent in Ne “‘ is 
not found in the local speech much east of Cawnpore’”’ (p. 118) will be ques- 
tioned by many. It is certainly in common use as far as Allahabad, more 
than a hundred miles east of Cawnpore. Nor would the best usage sustain 
the dropping of the Ne in the sentences, ‘‘ Wuh jdne paya,” “ Main baithne 
nahin pdyd” (pp. 240, 268). Common usage isin favor of ‘* Usne jane pdyd” 
and “* Main ne baithne nahin pdyd.”’ The use of the infinitive as a respectful 
imperative is common among well-bred Hindus, and its more extended use by 
Europeans in India in place of the blunt imperative would strengthen their 
hold on the hearts of the people. 

This leads to a word as to the use of the honorific personal pronoun “ Ap,” 
“your honor.”’ This is a rock on which many stumble. Shall we say to all 
alike, equals, superiors, servants, ‘‘ Ap?’’ Nota few say, yes, and whether 
speaking to a Hindu prince or a poor villager, use ‘‘ Ap.’? The majority, 
however, discriminate, using ‘‘ Ap”? when speaking to equals and superiors, 
and the second person plural of the personal pronoun, ‘‘ Tum,’’ * you’’ when 
speaking to servants and the villagers. While noiron rule can be laid down, it 
may be said that growing usage among well-bred Hindus, as well as among 
Europeans, is in favor of amore liberal use of ‘‘ Ap.” Its general adoption in 
speaking to every one is to be desired. When contempt is felt or intended 
the second singular of the pronoun, “ Tw,’ ‘‘thou,” is used. The angry 
Hindu quickly changes his ‘‘ Ap” to ‘* Tu.” This raises the question 
whether the missionaries in North India have been wisely led by the Moham- 
medans to use Zu in prayer. On this point Dr. Kellogg has this to say : 


“The usage of the second personal pronoun in addressing the Deity seems to be as yet some- 
what unsettled. There can be, I think, little doubt that, strictly speaking, the honorific pronoun 
‘Ap’ would be regarded by Hindoos as the proper form in this case, but the pronoun requires 
words which are in regimen with it to be in the plural, But, in the Urdu, on the contrary, 
under the powerful influence of the Mohammedan monotheism, the singular of the second per- 
sonal pronoun is employed, as in English, and hence it has come to pass, that under this Urdu 
influence, missionaries and native Christians in India address God with Tu, even in Hindi. 
It seems likely that this later usage will prevail, if indeed it has not prevailed already, as cor- 
rect in Christian Hindi. It may be remarked, however, that when reference is to the historic 
appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, in narrating the incidents of his earthly life, Ap is cer- 
tainly to be greatly preferred. It is inconceivable from a Hindoo point of view, that the mass 
of the people of that day, regarding Jesus as an eminent Rabbi, should have addressed him as 
Tu, and I thus decidedly indorse the usage, on this point, of the Baptist Missionary Society’s ad- 
mirable version of the Gospels” (p. 172). 


We wish that Dr. Kellogg had gone further and urged not merely the use of 
“‘Ap”? in the gospels where our Lord is referred to, but its use as well in 
prayer, when pure Hindiis used in public worship. In acquiescing in the use 
of ‘‘ Tu” in prayer to God “ as correct in Christian Hindi,’’ and yet object- 
ing to it in speaking of our Lord Jesus, is there not danger of being misun- 
derstood ? Ought we not to use the honorific ‘‘ Ap” in our prayers as wellas 
in our references to the persons of the Trinity ? As a matter of fact many 
converted Hindus do use *“* Ap’’ in prayer, and that notwithstanding the 
contrary usage in the churches of which they are members. Some who have 
yielded to the usage and ordinarily use ‘** Tu,’? fall back into the use of ‘‘ Ap ”’ 
when they pray self-forgetfully and naturally. 

Dr. Kellogg thinks that the ‘‘ High Hindi dialect ’’ will in the end win the 
day and become the lingua franca of North India. ‘ If one might venture to 
predict, it seems probable that the language of the future in North India will 
bea form of High Hindi, less highly Arabized and Persianized than the 
Urdu, but yet containing less of the Sanskrit and Prakrit element than much 
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of the Hindi of to-day” (p. 68). Whether the term “ High Hindi,” used 
throughout the grammar to designate the dialect formed by a fusion of Hindi 

and Urdu, is the best term is open to doubt. A better designation might be 

Hindustanior Hindi-Urdu. This dialect is really the colloquial of the city peo- 
ple of North India. Itis the language of the courts, of the churches, of the peo- 
ple who travel and mix much with different classes. There is no doubt that 

the linguistic current has set in the direction indicated by Dr. Kellogg. A 

new dialect neither pure Hindi nor pure Urdu is in process of rapid formation. 

We are inclined to think that in the end an Urdu type of Hindi will prevail. 

In some churches in North India an effort is made to keep the Hindi and 

Urdu separate by using pure Hindiin the morning service and pure Urdu in 
the evening. This effort to prevent the fusion of these dialects will fail. The 
common people fuse the two in their every-day talk. A few years ago we 
asked Pundit Lakshmi Narayan, of Allahabad, to whom Dr. Kellogg in his 
Preface makes acknowledgment as his old teacher, to give a list of Urdu 

words in common use among Hindus, which have no equivalents in Hindi. 
Without an effort he made out a list of over fifty words in common use among 
all classes, the Hindi equivalents of which are not used, or if used would not 
be understood. 

With this grammar in hand no student ought to make a mistake in pro- 
nouncing the Hindi letters. Not afew foreigners who speak Hindi fluently 
will be surprised to learn that the Hindi letters 1, n, s, are not pronounced like 
their English equivalents. The European pronounces these letters by putting 
his tongue to his gums, while the Hindu’s tongue touches his teeth, giving 
thus a much softer sound to these letters than the European does. Dr. Kel- 
logg suggests a simple test which can be easily applied by any one in India. 
Ask a Hindu, who is learning English, to read an English sentence and it 
will at once appear that he pronounces very few of the English letters very 
correctly, and thus the distinction between the Hindi letters and their nearest 
English equivalents will be discovered. 

Space fails us to point out the many excellences of this grammar; it ex- 
hibits the thirteen dialects of Hindi in their differences and peculiarities ; it 
greatly facilitates the translation and revision of the Bible into these dialects, 
into some of which it has not yet been translated ; it makes the study of the 
Ramayan comparatively easy ; it gives to the partsof the verb names at once 
clear and comprehensive ; its illustrations are drawn from the best literature 
and actual speech of the people; it is enriched with philological notes, the 
result of original research—these excellences and many more establish it as 
the highest authority in all questions relating to Hindi, and make it indis- 
pensable to the student of that language. For works of less merit the Gov- 
ernment of India has conferred the degree of C.I.E. It is a matter of pro- 
found thanksgiving that after an absence of many years from India the way 
is now open for Dr. Kellogg to return, with a view to take part in the revi- 
sion of the Scriptures in Hindi and Urdu, as well as in the preparation of 
Christian literature in these languages. A warm welcome from the mis- 
sionaries in India and a work greatly needed and long delayed await him. 

Allahabad, India. J.J. LUCAS. 


RECENT PHILOLOGIOAL LITERATURE. 





THE First GERMANIC BIBLE, translated from the Greek by the Gothic 
Bishop Ulfilas in the Fourth Century; and the Other Remains of the 
Gothic Language. By G. H. Bate, Ph.D. New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. Royal 8vo, pp. 468. 


The full title of this edition is important. As to the strictly Biblical por- 
tion, there are found from the Old Testament but a few verses of Ezra 
50 
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(chap. ii. 8-42), and of Nehemiah (chaps. v. 13-18, vi. 14-19 and vii. 1-8). Of 
the New Testament, the four gospels are given with comparative complete- 
ness, that of Mark being the fullest, while portions of each of the Pauline 
epistles are found, the Epistle to the Hebrews excepted. No part of theseven 
catholic epistles is given. To these Scriptural texts are added, ‘‘A Fragment 
of a Gothic Calendar,” containing the names of some of the early martyrs ; 
‘an Interpretation of the Gospel of Saint John,” in eight sections; and some 
Gothic Title Deeds, under the names of the ‘‘ Neapolitan and Arezzo Docu- 
ments.’’ This may be said to constitute the complete extant Gothic text, the 
Biblical portion by Wvlfilas being the substantive portion, the First Ger- 
manic Bible, as Beowvlf is the First Germanic Secular Epic, and as Ced- 
mon is the oldest English Paraphrase of Scripture. Tradition has it that 
Wvlfilas translated the entire Bible into Gothic, the Book of Kings excepted. 

Dr. Balg, already well known to Teutonic philologists as the author of A 
Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language, and editor of Braune’s 
Gothic Grammar, has rendered a most important service to students of com- 
parative English in providing them with this ‘ complete text-book of the 
Gothic literature, the first of its kind in America.” While, as might .have 
been expected, we have editions of Gothic, not a few, from German sources, 
such as those of Massmann, Gabelentz and Lobe, Bernhardt and Heyne, 
editions from strictly English sources and in English form have been, as yet, 
but partial. Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Wycliffe and 
Tyndale Gospels, 1865; Skeat’s Meso-Gothic Glossary and Grammar, 
1868, and his Gospel of Saint Mark in Gothic, 1882, have hitherto been the 
most accessible English editions, but are incomplete, so that the completeness 
and consequent satisfactoriness of the present edition will be seen. 

After a brief Preface, Dr. Balg gives us, in his Introduction, some inter- 
esting facts as to the Gothic and as to the life and work of Wvlfilas, the 
famous Gothic bishop and translator. Following this, a full account is given 
of the MSS. and the various editions, native and foreign, of the Gothic text 
ané grammar and glossary, so that the student may have before his eye what 
may be called a succinct history of Gothic scholarship. 

Then follows the text, with valuable footnotes, giving variant readings 
and explanations, 

The discussion of Gothic Syntax (pp. 222-292) is full, scholarly and thor- 
oughly helpful. Dr. Balg is unduly modest in attributing so large a part of 
this syntactical exegesis ‘‘ to the investigations of others.’? Even his use of 
the materials of Bernhardt, Kohler, Eckardt and kindred workers is 
marked by independence of method, while not a few of his suggestions and 
expositions are wholly original and unique. Under such topical divisions as 
the “‘ Sentence,”’ the ‘‘Cases,”’ ‘‘ Adjectives,” ‘* Numerals,’ ‘* Pronouns’ and 
the ‘‘ Verb,” the complete area of Gothic grammaris covered. The discussion 
of ‘‘Cases”’ and the‘ Verbs’”’ is especially comprehensive and thorough, no usage 
and construction with which the student may meet being unprovided for. By 
taking the examples from the text itself and translating them as literally as 
possible, and by the free use of illustrations, comments and cross references, 
the editor has done all for the students of Gothic syntax that can reasonably 
be expected. Dr. Balg’s exposition of the Dative Case, as also of the Optative 
Mood, is by far the most satisfactory that we have seen, and is a finespecimen 
of critical discrimination in the province of grammar; the aptness and wide 
variety of the adduced examples reminding us of Prof. March’s method in 
his Grammar of First English. 

The Index of Gothic words occurring in the syntax, as given at the very 
close of the volume, will indicate to the student the richness and pertinence 
of these examples. 
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The Glossary (pp. 2938-466) is very naturally, as the author states, an ab- 
stract from his Comparative Glossary, with such modifications as the text 
demands, and may be regarded, also, as the author adds, as‘‘ asupplement to 
the syntax.”’ ; 

Similar in its plan and development to Heyne’s Glossary, as given in his 
edition of Stamm’s Ulfilas, it is even more specific and exhaustive, and 
brings the student into fuller contact and sympathy with the text. An 
examination of the prepositions, such as af, afar, ana, at ; of such adjectives 
as ains, alls, anthar, and of such verbs as bairan, bidjan, gaggan, is enough 
to convince one of the superiority of the present Glossary to Heyne’s and that 
good work can be done in Teutonic philology this side the sea. It isscarcely 
too much to say that with this Glossary in hand, the student of Gothic, had 
he nothing else, might possess himself substantially of the text and syntax 
of Wvlfilas. 

As far as our own judgment and preference are concerned, it is advisable 
that, in a treatise such as this, whether in Gothic or First English, the four 
chief parts of the verb should be given for the benefit of the beginner, as, also, 
the indication of nouns as strong or weak. This, however, is a matter of 
opinion, while Dr. Balg largely supplies the deficiency by constantly refer- 
ring the student to the appropriate sections of his English edition of Brawne’s 
Gothic Grammar. Definite information is also given as to whether any verb 
is strong or weak and with or without reduplication. i 

We take pleasure in referring the reader to such words in the Glossary as 
bi, du, ei, filu, ga-leithan, ga-taujan, haban, hwan, ik, in, is, ni, sums, taujan, 
wairthan and wisan, as models of lexical work. 

This edition of the First Germanic Bible will impart, if we mistake not, a 
new and a genuine stimulus to the study of Gothic among students of Eng- 
lish. It has been prepared, as the editor tells us, “‘ to facilitate the study of 
Gothic in America.’’ The importance of such astudy to those pursuing Eng- 
lish philology can scarcely be overestimated. Dr. Balg refers with pride to the 
fact that our leading institutions are realizing this more fully than ever, and 
adds “ that the time is not far off when the study of Gothic will either precede 
or be cultivated side by side with that of Old English in all our institutions that 
claim to pay tribute to a scientific study of English and the other Germanic 
languages.’”? ‘To the same effect writes Prof. Skeat, ‘‘ that a knowledge of 
Gothic ought to be as common among Englishmen as it is now rare.” “If you 
should ever feel disposed,’’ writes Palgrave, ‘‘ to investigate the origin and 
structure of the English language, you will find that Ulfilas’ version affords the 
best materials for the inquiry.’? The study of Gothic as a Teutonic and Low 
Dutch language is not optional with the English student. It isa prime neces- 
sity. A study of such a list of English words as Skeat gives us in his Glos- 
sary, whose etymology is illustrated by comparison with the Gothic, is quite 
enough to convince the most skeptical that Gothic and Old English must be 
classed together in the subject-matter of modern English philology. Such 
native words as answer, aught, belief, borough, could, doom, enough, greed, 
heaven, light, mind, need and quoth sufficiently attest this kinship. A com- 
parison of the Lord’s Prayer in Gothic and in First English, or a comparison 
of the columns of any page in Bosworth and Waring’s parallel gospels will 
confirm the same fact. 

Dr. Balg has made such a study easier and more attractive by the edition of 
Wvifilas which he now offers, while the clear and bold type in which it is pre- 
sented is enough to entice the dullest mind to make an attempt at least to 
master its pages. 

As the study of Old Continental Saxon begins and ends with the ‘* Heliand,”’ 
a paraphrase of Scripture, and the study of First English begins with Cad- 
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mon’s “ Paraphrase ’’ of Scripture, so begins and ends the study of Gothic 
with this Bible version of the Old Gothic Bishop. Thus do we find English 
and Teutonic philology Christianized at their sources. 

Princeton. T. W. Hunt. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded 
mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by Dr. James A. H. MuRRAY, with the Assistance of many Scholars and 
Men of Science. Part vi: ‘‘ Clo” -‘‘Consigner.” Vol. iii, Part i: “E”’- 
“Every.”” By HENRY BRADLEY, Hon. M.A. Oxon., President of the 
Philological Society. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
tnillan & Co., 1891. 


The year 1891 was a specially good one for the Ozford Dictionary. Two 
parts of it were published—Dr. Murray’s Part vi and Vol. iii, Part i, the 
first part which has been completed under the special care of Mr. Bradley. 
Every one who is interested in books of reference knows something of this 
great dictionary. Most know that it isan attempt to give an authoritative 
history of every English word which has been printed by a series of quota- 
tions beginning with the passage in which it was first used and coming down 
to that in which it last appeared. Euch quotation is given literatim, witha 
precise reference to the place in which it is to be found, date, author, book, 
with volume and page or other precise indication. A single word may 
require a thousand such quotations to fill up the record of its life. To 
gather these quotations there was needed a systematic reading of all printed 
books of the early period and of all important printed matter since. Persons 
hear of the thousand readers, and the millions of quotations collected, and 
have an impression that it is a great work. It is open to notice, also, that 
the highest authorities in the world are helping the editors with the etymolo- 
gies and other matters connected with the science of language and with 
other sciences, and that fact adds to the general impression of its value. 
But, after all, many remarks made by the critics, as well as the common 
newspaper comment, seem to show that the real importance, the originality, 
the peculiar value of the work are not thoroughly recognized. Other English 
dictionaries are, in some sense, only improved editions of the same original. 
The first - Webster is an edition of Johnson revised and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a few thousand words and meanings and etymologies. Successive 
editions of Worcester and Webster grow by adding more of the same sort. 
The Imperial is an augmented edition of Webster, the Century of the Impe- 
rial; each accumulates more words, more meanings, more pictures. The 
International Webster and the Century are wonderful books: but they are 
thainly handbooks for readers, reference books to aid in understanding other 
books, accumulations of chance, or of a selection determined by a purpose to 
explain verbal difficulties to general readers. The Oxford Dictionary, on the 
other hand, is new. The materials, the millions of quotations, are new. 
The purpose, to give an authoritative scientific history or complete biography 
of each word, is new. The work of actually preparing each biography is 
new, and in many words calls for very high powers of intellect as well as 
infinite patience and precision. When the assistants in the scriptorium have 
sorted out the slips of quotations and put together the thousands of slips for 
“‘ cast,” for example, or ‘‘come,’’ and arranged them in order of time, and 
Dr. Murray comes to study them, an unexplored collection of facts, a new 
problem is before him. Study of the precise meaning in each quotation 
brings out a large number of meanings before unknown to him, many of 
them strange and striking. The attempt to reduce all to unity, to arrive at 
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the primary sound and meaning, the body and soul of the word, and clearly 
set them forth, so that when the known laws of voice and mind are applied 
the successive forms and shades of meaning, as they appear in fact, shall be 
recognized as natural growth—the eight general heads of ‘* come,”’ for exam- 
ple, the sixty-nine divisions, the hundreds of subdivisions, all seeming nat- 
ural trunks, branches and twigs, with their proper foliage—this surely de- 
mands a very high exercise of the intellect in the invention of schemata and 
in logical subtility and acuteness in the arrangement of the facts to embody 
them. Asa matter of fact, we believe that the editors have to try for some 
of the systems as many provisional hypotheses as Kepler did for the solar 
system. 

This dictionary has its eminence as a contribution to the science of lan- 
guage, to the history and laws of thought as brought to expression among 
the English-speaking nations. It is not encyclopzxdic, it is philological—the 
most important contribution to philology of our times. 

But in magnifying its peculiar merits, a notice of this kind should not 
overlook the fact that it has also the merits of the common dictionaries, a 
number of words and meanings unquoted by other dictionaries, and exact 
and reliable definitions illustrated with full quotations. Indeed, the full 
quotations, with dates, often enable the student of the natural sciences to 
obtain a remarkably complete view of the history of a science or art in very 
minute details and in the smallest compass, and authoritative, as being the 
language of the original thinkers. ‘‘ Electric, electricity,’’ and the connected 
words are in Mr. Bradley’s Part i, which is the subject of this notice. We 
see at a glance that this wonderful agent is of modern discovery. Its first 
appearance in print is in a new Latin word (electricus) made by W. Gilbert 
and found in his De Magnete, 1600. He knows it only asa property of attract- 
ing light bodies, and distinguishes it from magnetism by its showing no re- 
pulsion. The English word is first found in Sir Thomas Browne, 1646, who 
also has “ electrical ” and ‘‘ electricity.”?> They are rare words till Franklin, 
1747; he introduces “ electrify’? and other words in “ electri-,” which 
become frequent in the philosophical transactions and scientific essays. The 
Greek forms in ‘‘ electro-’”? began with ‘‘ electrometer,” Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1749; but the free making of such compounds began with Davy, 1807. 
Then Faraday, 1821; and before his death, in 1867, there was a great burst of 
**electro-s,’? in connection with which we find the names of most, perhaps 
all, the eminent English discoverers and inventors in this sphere. No mod- 
ern American name is writ large, like Franklin’s, on this roll of the immor- 
tals. The figurative uses of these words are modern ; the first of ‘‘ electric ”’ 
is by Coleridge, 1793: 


“ The electric flash, that from the melting eye 
Darts the fond question or the soft reply.” 


The first of ‘‘ electricity’ is by Burke, 1791; of ‘‘ electrify ’’ by Chesterfield, 
1792, Burke, 1794. It is pleasant to notice that the figurative applications are 
almost all recognitions of the beneficence, the grateful thrilling and beaming 
and vitalizing of this power. The literal namings are similar; there is no 
** electrothany ’’ in Murray, or anything of that sort, and it is no wonder that 
electricians protest against this ill-omened employment of the mighty genie 
whom their art has raised and tamed for the service of mankind. Mr. Brad- 
ley’s part, ‘‘ E ’’-‘* Every,” has an unusual number of the technical terms of 
modern science. Their biographies demand few quotations. The labor of 
the editor has. been to reach the authors who formed the words and obtain 
their own statements about the etymology and meaning. These pages have 
a never-failing interest for students of language and literature, especially, 
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perhaps, for teachers and editors of English classics for philological study. 
We have just received a letter, the hundredth perhaps of the same tenor, 
asking whether it is correct to say, ‘‘ Somebody else’s book,” or, ‘‘ Somebody’s 
else book.”? The dictionary has now reached ‘“‘ else ; ’’ it will tell all about it 
—not quite all. It does not know, or does not care to mention, that any 
American college, or anybody else, thinks it wrong to say ‘“‘ somebody else’s,”’ 
as they have said in England since Pepys wrote it in his Diary in 1668. 

Prof. Cook, in his admirable edition of Sidney’s Defense of Poesy, printed 
in 1595 but written earlier, notes of ‘‘ atheism ” that it there occurs for the 
first time. In the old times Addison would venture a list of words occurring 
in Milton for the first time, trusting to his own reading and memory; but a 
scholar like Prof. Cook would not need the warning of the Addison example 
to keep him from venturing such a statement without a look at the Historical 
Dictionary. There will be solid satisfaction for the new generation in study- 
ing English classics with this dictionary at their command—if it can only be 
completed for the new generation. Dr. Murray, in his latest part, has six 
thousand, nine hundred and eight new words ending with ‘‘ consigner.” 
Mr. Bradley has nine thousand, one hundred and ninety-three ending with 
“ every.’’ The work goes bravely on—without haste, without rest. 

Easton, Pa. F. A. MARCH. 


A UNIVERSAL ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By Dr. Fevi1x FLUGEL. Fourth entirely Remodled Edition of Dr. J. 
G. Fliigel’s Complete Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 
Brunswick: George Westermann; New York: B. Westermann & 
Co.; London: Asher & Co., 1891. Two Parts in 3 vols., 4to, pp. xxxii, 
1816, and xiv, 923. 


English scholarship seems to be an inheritance in the Fliigel family. In 
1810, Dr. J. G. Fliigel, author of the original edition of this dictionary, then 
a mere youth, visited the United States, and remained there for nine years. 
On his return to Germany he became Professor of English at Leipsic, and 
afterwards United States Consul at that city. He published an English 
Grammar, and in 1830 a dictionary of the English and German languages, 
the fourth edition of which, edited by his son, we have before us. His 
grandson, Dr. Ewald Fliigel, is also a well-known English scholar, and has 
assisted in this work. 

In every page of this new dictionary, for the dictionary is really a new one, 
we find the thoroughness which we are accustomed to associate with Ger- 
man scholarship. It is by the plan of the work, rather than by its execution, 
that it can best be judged. The plan aims at producing a thoroughly useful 
dictionary. It is not for scholars, as such, but for translators in either lan- 
guage, whether learned or laymen. What is not thought useful is thrown 
aside. Thus we find no etymologies; the vocabularies are not crowded with 
scientific Latin, or those unverified forms which are the bane of lexicogra- 
phers. Such obsolete terms as are found in standard authors receive atten- 
tion, but we are not overwhelmed by them. There are but fewof them com- 
paratively in the German division of the dictionary, and hardly enough in 
the English volumes to make all clear to the German reader of Spenser or 
Chaucer. Shakespeare is more fully treated, and phrases from his plays are 
freely quoted. 

The vocabulary words are printed in full-face type and arestrictly in alpha- 
betical order. In the German volume of the dictionary, compound words 
are run in the article headed by their first element, and are printed in full- 
face type, the article being broken by any word whose alphabetical position 
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would place it between such compound forms. Inthe English volumes, how- 
ever, though the compounds are similarly treated, they are in Roman type, 
and are therefore comparatively hidden. The reason for this is not obvious. 
The dictionary being for translators, explanations of words are usually not 
given. Occasionally, however, an explanation as to the use of a:word will be 
given in italics. Obsolete words and foreign forms, when given, are marked 
by asterisk and dagger respectively. 

A dictionary like this, though valuable in its place, should not be com- 
pared with the great dictionaries in a single tongue, such as that of Grimm 
and the great Oxford Dictionary. To philologists it is comparatively worth- 
less. But with such a dictionary as Muret’s Encyclopedic English-German 
and German-English Dictionary it invites comparison. With thisdictionary 
it has two notable points of divergence. First, the comparative smallness 
ofits vocabulary. From ‘“‘A”’ to*‘Achzan,’’ Muret has 1671 title words, Fliigel 
but 809. The proportion is not appreciably affected by the fact that Muret 
uses all compound forms as title words, as there are but few such words in 
this part of the letter. The other difference between the two dictionaries 
really springs from this difference of vocabularies. It is the very free use of 
abbreviations and symbols, which we find in Muret. Whether the gain from 
the additional words can compensate for the annoyance arising from the use 
of the symbols is a question, evidently decided differently by the two editors. 
The additional words are generally useless ones, such as Aavora, Aba, Abad, 
Ababilo, Abadir, Abda, etc., which are neither English nor German. That 
they add much value to the dictionary we do not believe. 

It is interesting to note the comparative size of the two parts of the Fliigel 
dictionary. We have here ocular evidence of the superior richness of our 
English tongue. It was Jacob Grimm who said that it was only our whim- 
sical, antiquated orthography which stood in the way of the universal 
acceptance of our language. The need felt in the English part of the diction- 
ary for a key at the top of each page to explain the elaborate system for in- 
dicating the English pronunciation, compared with the sparing use of dia- 
critical marks which is considered sufficient in the German volume, suggests 
a similar thought. 

Lafayette College. F. A. MARCH, JR. 


VI.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Ethical Teachings in Old English Literature. By Theodore W. Hunt, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English in the College of New Jersey, Author 
of English Prose and Prose Writers, Studies in Literature and Style, etc. 
12mo, pp. viii, 384. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892.) Perhapsthe 
title of Prof. Hunt’s striking book scarcely accurately describes its contents. 
It is not the various types of ethical theory cropping out in our earlier litera- 
ture which he investigates, but the fact of the pervasive ethical character of 
English literature which he exhibits. His own statement of the object he 
set before him is this: ‘‘ Suffice it to say that, by the phrase Old English, we 
mean that portion of our speech and authorship that lies between the middle 
of the seventh century and the opening of the sixteenth; between Ceedmon’s 
paraphrase, in 650 A.D., and Tyndale’s version in 1526... .. Weshallaim 
to show that a distinctive and ever-increasing Christian element is visible; 
so prominent, at times, as to control the current speech and never so in abey- 
ance as to be without decided potency. So manifest, indeed, is this to the dis- 
cerning student of our oldest literature that it is not unhistorical to say that 
Old English, taken as a whole, is more Biblical and ethical in itstone than it 
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is secular, and might be assigned, as to much of it, to the alcoves of theology 
and morals, of ecclesiastical history and pastoral teaching ” (pp. 53,54), In 
prosecution of this aim, Prof. Hunt passes in review, in its chief representa- 
tives, the mass of early English literature from Caedmon to Chaucer, and 
from Chaucer to Ascham, and expounds its essential character, showing that 
English literature is literally dyed in the wool with a deep ethical tinge. 
In an interesting introductory chapter he points out that this is the prime 
characteristic of English literature of all periods, protesting against denying 
it to the literature of even the Restoration, when it is looked at broadly and 
the survey is not confined to politics and the drama. Our present literature he 
judges is declining in moral spirit, being invaded by a speculative unbelief and 
a morality of worldly prudence. ‘ The salvation of English authorship de- 
pends on nothing less than a general and profound moral awakening. We 
need an English reformation of the nineteenth century. The future of Eng- 
lish literature in its ethical character rests upon the revival of conscience and 
faith and spiritual life.”” Prof. Hunt’s outlook on the future is as hopeful, 
however, as his review of the pastis cheering. With a vehicle formed largely 
under the influence of the English Scriptures as well as an inheritance of a 
thousand years of ethical content, it will be hard if English literature does 
not once more make its inherent morality dominant, and enable future his- 
torians to say of the latter part of the nineteenth century what Prof. Hunt 
has said of the days of the Second Charles — that the corruption is of the 
surface, while the stream itself is ethical and religious in its very substance. 
—Germanic Origins. A Study in Primitive Culture. By Francis B. 
Gummere, Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College. 8vo, pp. viii, 
490. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) Mr. Gummere’s charmingly 
bright style makes his study in primitive culture as delightful to read as his 
thorough ransacking of the sources makes it profitable to study. The basis 
of his picture of early Germanic life, he finds (as he needs must) in the Ger- 
mania of Tacitus; but in the Germania interpreted by common sense and by 
the evidence of survivals and other hints, literary or other, of Germanic be- 
ginnings. The investigations of the standard German writers are at his com- 
mand, and he makes the best useofthem. He has put together a most valua- 
ble mosaic of our ancestors’ life and customs, and made of it withal a most 
interesting book which one can take to his ingle-side with no fear lest he fall 
asleep over it. If we do not find in the old German forests all the virtues we 
miss in modern drawing rooms (as Heine asserted Arndt sought to do), yet 
it is made clear by Mr. Gummere that many of our virtues come from them, 
and many of our blessings. Not beer, however, Teutonic as it may seem to our 
modern thought; nor ale: both words and things are borrowed. Nor yet, we 
may add, wine: ‘ Its origin,’”’ says Mr. Gummere (and the remark may stand 
as a sample of hisstyle), ‘tis probably Shemitic. We owe this race, along with 
the art of crushing from grapes the sweet poison of misused wine, the nobler 
gifts of measuring, of money, of the alphabet, and of what Hehn calls the pro- 
found abstraction, Monotheism—a heavy balance in favor of the Orient” 
(p. 73).——Res Judicate. Papersand Essays. By Augustine Birrell, Author 
of Obiter Dicta, etc. 16mo, pp. vi, 308. (London: Eliot Stock ; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) Mr. Birrell is a master of the modern acro- 
batic prose. He describes it himself as ‘‘ the quips and cranks of some of 
our modern writers, whose humour it is to be as it were forever slapping 
their readers in the face or grinning at them from unexpected corners” 
(p.51). This is an exceedingly entertaining style for one essay at atime; but 
Mr. Birrell has given us already three volumes of it, and sometimes the con- 
tortions are painful enough. Could not poor Cowper’s madness be passed, if 
not with a tear, yet at least without a gird? Certainly this is giinningat the 
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reader from a sufficiently unexpected corner. On the other hand there are 
‘some delicious touches: e. g., England has a National Church “ based upon a 
view of history peculiarly herown.” Mr. Birrell’s criticism is always thought- 
ful, instructive and penetrating ; his outlook on life sound, and his views agree- 
able. He can write simply and straightforwardly when he wishes. When 
his humor mellows he will be altogether delightful.——Bunyan’s The 
Holy War and the Heavenly Footman. With Introduction and Notes. By 
Mabel Peacock. 12mo, pp. xlii, 362. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) This is the latest issue of the admirable 
text-books in English published by The Clarendon Press. Miss Peacock’s 
editorial work consists of an excellent compressed life of Bunyan by way of 
introduction, a chronological table, and explanatory notes, mostly philological. 
These are all done with great skill and leave linguistically little to be de- 
sired. The only drawback arises from Miss Peacock’s limitations on the 
theological side. Despite its Churchly flavor, the introductory life suffers 
least. The synchronisms in the chronological table suffer more, e. g., the 
Westminster Assembly is not mentioned, and the lack of it and similar things 
leaves a queer impression of the religious history of England from 1628 to 
1688. The notes show the limitations more. LeBas’ Life of Archbishop 
Laud seems an odd book to which to refer the readers for informa- 
tion as to the constitution of the Puritan ministry (p. 332). The note on 
“* Election-doubters ”’ (p. 344) is curiously out of line. That on Francis 
Spira (p. 355) is so inadequate that it supplies no hint as to the meaning of 
Bunyan’s allusion ; can Miss Peacock be ignorant of the sad history of this 
poor man and his terrible delusion ? Apart from this narrowness of knowledge 
of religious history, the notes are admirable-——The Ethics of Drink, and 
other Social Questions ; or, Joints in our Social Armor. By James Runci- 
man, Author of A Dream of the North Sea, Shippers and Shellbacks, etc. 
12mo, pp. 342. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1892.) Mr. Runciman’s style 
can scarcely be called chaste : his descriptive pieces (as for instance ** Voyag- 
ing at Sea’) are decidedly overdone; his didactic pieces are verbose and full 
of unpleasantly strong vocables and images; there is everywhere an obtrusion 
of self and an undertone of complaint of the world. Only now and then, asin 
the paper on ‘‘ Slang,” do we have natural writing, fitted to the subject in 
hand and conveying useful information or moral lessons agreeably. Yet it 
would be a pity to be deterred from listening to Mr. Runciman’s exposition 
or rather exposure of the ethics of drink, the turf and “‘ sport,”’ by his scolding 
tone, his muddy style, or even his boastfulness over his former wickednesses. 
We may doubt whether only one who has been rescued from the slums himself 
can effectively aid others to escape from them, as is taught in such a 
passage as this (by no means an isolated one): ‘*‘ When he explains that he 
has always been an abstainer, I am inclined to wonder how he can possibly 
exchange ideas with an alcoholized man Can he really sympathize with 
the fallen? He has never lived with drunkards or wastrels; he is apart 
like a star,” etc. After all, the instance of the Saviour of publicans 
and harlots (not to mention such lower instances as John Wesley), does 
not tend to prove Mr. Runciman’s recipe for becoming a social savior 
to be the only or the best one. And yet we will find much in the rugged 
strength of Mr. Runciman’s language fitted to arrest our thought and open 
to us new views of the sad state of our boasted modern life.——A Hereditary 
Consumptive’s Successful Battle for Life. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 99. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) Excellent good sense, to the layman’s 
judgment at least, characterizes this little volume. Dr. Buckley, given up 
in youth to die of consumption, cured himself by the use of fresh uir, exercise, 
proper diet and a respiratory tube (for the last of which Dr. Buckley cares 
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most and we least) ; and now passes on his recipe to others similarly afflicted. 
May his mission of health bear much fruit.——A Girl in the Karpathians. 
By Marie Muriel Dowie. 12mo, pp. xii, 301. (New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Co., 1891.) A sparkling, if a trifle unconventional, account of what must 
have been a delightful and is represented by its subject to have been a most 
unconventional jaunt of a young girl (‘* so she says herself ’’) in the Southern 
Karpathians. The author’s evident love of forest scenery atones for much 
that is somewhat unpruned in her description of it, as her romantic temper 
and gaiety of disposition seem to have smoothed out many hard places in her 
journey. The reader enjoys every step of the road he takes with her; we 
suspect he may find it otherwise if he attempts to follow her.——I Saw Three 
Ships, and Other Winter Tales. By Q., Author of The Splendid Spur, etc. 
12mo, pp. viii, 288. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co., 1892.) Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has quickly made himself an enviable name as a writer of short stories, 
and the present volume, which contains five Cornish tales with criminal 
motifs and weird atmospheres, will not detract from it. The story that gives 
its title to the book is much the longest of the collection and lacks somewhat 
in plot, but makes up for all lack by the delicious conversations of the Cornish 
peasants which it recordsfor us. The most powerfully impressive of the col- 
lection is ‘* The Two Householders,”? which illustrates the proverb, ‘‘ When 
Greek meets Greek,” in a new way.—Far Out on the Prairies. By the 
Author of Drew Drake and His Pets. 12mo, pp. 320. (Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, 1892.) A capital story, sure to carry into the 
hearts of its young readers a reverence for divine things, an apprehension of 
the meaning and value of prayer, and a zeal for missions. Prissey and Jack 
are admirably drawn characters ; every reader will wish he knew these whole- 
some children. The authoress has a little too great awe for fine clothes 
and ‘‘style’”—‘‘ Mrs. DeLancy Pierponts ’’—and the like; but this is a very 
slight speck on the surface of a very excellent book.——The Talking Horse. 
By F. Anstey, Author of Tourmaline’s Time Checks, Vice Versa, etc. 12mo, 
pp. 298. (New York: United States Book Co., 1891.) Ten delightful stories 
for children by Mr. Anstey, though a few of them (including the name story 
of the volume) were not intended for children. Mr. Anstey’s old vein of 
illusory absurdity of course crops out here too. But some of the stories are 
in an entirely new vein: the ‘‘ moral story ’’ is especially developed, and in a 
most characteristically delightful way. Those who wish courage and becom- 
ing modesty taught their boys and girls, could scarcely do better than intro- 
duce them to these pictures. Mr. Anstey’s half-grown girl—she comes be- 
fore us in many forms in this volume—is a delightful piece of nature-study 
and imaginative re-creation.—— The White Company. By A. Conan Doyle, 
Author of The Firm of Girdlestone, etc. 8vo, pp. 488. (New York: Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., 1891.) A stirring novel of adventure in the Spanish Wars of the 
Black Prince, filled with much which would go straight to a boy’s heart. 
But there is little plot and not much to interest those of a larger growth, and 
the knightly paragon of the book has a good deal about him to remind one of 
Don Quixote.—— The Story of Sodom. A Biblical Episode. By W.C. Kitchin. 
Illustrated by W. P. Snyder. 12mo, pp. 285. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
1891.) A Story of Sodom which was not also a story of impurity could 
hardly be written. This has as little of the impure in it as was possible. It 
is, nevertheless, scarcely a story for the Sunday-school. The author ration- 
alizes the manner of the destruction of Sodom, and suggests the ‘‘ psycholog- 
ical’ theory of prophecy. The book is rapid in its movement and holds the 
attention of the reader. 
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